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) This new novel by Floyd Dell marks his swift 

() advance to a maturer skill and judgment. 
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approval is still here, but the deeper emotional 

quality and broader sympathy of ‘“Runaway’’ 

indicate that Floyd Dell’s advance has not been 
_along literary lines alone. 


The story concerns the lives of a father and 
daughter—Michael Shenstone, that “‘piratical 
figure, half ruffian, half dandy, and all vaga- 
bond”; and his reckless daughter Amber. 
Their life is one of swift and exciting incident, 
adventure, and humor too; yet beneath the 
strife and gaiety flows an undercurrent theme 
of extraordinary beauty, the relationship of 
this odd father and daughter whose romance 
is so real. 
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RUNAWAY 


PROEM: In Which Various Preliminary 


Facts and Considerations Are Briefly Set 
Forth 


()* idle nights in Cambridge or later in Paris, 


when there foregathered in George Weath- 

erby’s rooms young people with an infinite zest 
for life and an infinite curiosity about it—some laugh- 
ing yet passionately serious group, sitting up until all 
hours with pipes and cigarettes beside a dying fire in 
the grate and telling strange and sardonic stories of 
things that had happened in the towns they had come 
from—then George always thought of Michael Shen- 
stone. 

Everybody back in Beaumont knew the story—what 
there then was to be known—the disgraceful facts. 
George had been only a boy at the time ; Shenstone lived 
next door, and George had casually seen something of 
him—once, only, had anything in the nature of a con- 
versation. Of course he had never, in the common 
sense of the word, known Shenstone. Yet he was con- 
vinced that he understood him better than the people 
of Beaumont did. He saw in him something more in- 
tricate than a mere scoundrel. A picturesque scoundrel 
he was at all events; a kindly scoundrel too, no matter 
what people thought: and, perhaps, even, no scoundrel 


at all! 
11 
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True, Shenstone had done a thing which seemed to 
cut him off forever from the respect of decent people. 
If he had any excuse, he had failed to offer it. In 
worldly terms, there could be no excuse. He stood con- 
demned in the eyes of Beaumont as a reckless, cruel and 
cowardly offender against a man’s most sacred obliga- 
tions. . . . And yet there was no doubt that he tried 
to be, in the current phrase of Beaumont, “a man.” 
Perhaps he might have succeeded better, if Beaumont’s 
standards had not been so exacting. Perhaps, if Beau- 
mont—and that daughter of Beaumont, Helena—had 
in their souls kept a little place for the poetry of daring, 
of whim, of romantic folly, then Michael Shenstone 
might not have been a disgraced wanderer in foreign 
lands! But then Beaumont would not have been Beau- 
mont. A town can hardly be expected to change its 
life-program to please an odd fellow like Michael Shen- 


stone! 
* * 


* 


He had blown into Beaumont one day, a vagabond 
young reporter, big and breezy, and not yet of age, look- 
ing for a job. He found one on the Banner. It was 
wretchedly paid, and he would have wandered on in a 
few months if he hadn’t fallen in love. 

Helena Boyce, tall, pale, cold, golden-haired, was the 
town beauty. An orphan, and poor—her father had 
lost everything in rash speculations and killed himself 
—she was nevertheless of the aristocracy of Beaumont, 
and could have married anybody. That correct and 
successful young lawyer, Benjamin Chivers, a distant 
cousin of hers, was the likeliest candidate—until 
Michael Shenstone appeared. What did Helena see in 
him? Husky young strength, a debonair bearing, curly 
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red-brown hair that unconsciously he would twist round 
a forefinger in thoughtful, wistful moments—was that 
all? Or did she recognize in him, darkly, a fit antag- 
onist in the obscure warfare of love and life, a match 
for all the courage and patience she had stored up in 
her soul? 

Something in her very quietness must have been a 
challenge to young Michael Shenstone’s gay daring. 
He wooed her recklessly; and, in defiance of all Beau- 
mont, she was seen everywhere with him. 

No one could say that he hadn’t warned her against 
himself. He did nothing but warn her. It was his way, 
in those days, to put himself in the worst possible, 
though still picturesque, light. He boasted to her of his 
poverty. “I shall always be poor,” he said, “and a 
wanderer. No doubt I am smart enough to succeed in 
business, but I don’t want to. When I see these re- 
spectable business men with their noses to the grind- 
stone, afraid to look up for a moment at the sky, I am 
glad that I have no ambition! They live in a little, 
neatly-patterned world: I want to live always in the 
wide, strange, disorderly universe! Perhaps I shall be- 
come a writer of books, and show people what life is 
really like. At any rate, I shall always be free—and 
that means being poor.” 

His proposal—if it could be called that—was char- 
acteristically in the same robust vein. “Do you realize 
what you are in for, girl? Being my sweetheart is no 
easy job. ‘There'll be times when you won’t know 
where your next meal is coming from. Do you think 
you are willing to starve in a garret along with an idle 
vagabond like me?” 

“T’m not afraid, Michael,” she said quietly. 

(To be sure, there was a rich Aunt Jane in Boston, 
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who would eventually leave part of her money to 
Helena. “But,” said Michael, “don’t count on that— 
your Aunt Jane will live to be a hundred!’’) 

Was he trying to frighten her? Was he seeking to 
evade a contest of wills in which, after all, he might not 
be the victor? 

He left nothing unsaid; with flamboyant braggadocio 
he pictured the life of irresponsible vagrancy that she 
must share. He even told her, and on their very wed- 
ding night, that he would very likely get tired of her 
after a while and run away! 

At this jest, Helena must have smiled—a calm, 
knowing, feminine smile. She wasn’t the sort of a girl 


a man got tired of! 
* * 


*K 


They were married. Michael affected to take the 
elaborate ceremonial as a good joke, and composed a 
brief ‘“epithalamium.” 


“For licensing we did not shirk 
To pay a dollar to the clerk; 
We gave a preacher proper trouble 
Making our singlenesses double: 
Would lovers all did emulate 
Our true regard for Church and State!” 


But Helena, and everybody else, knew that the bride- 
groom now belonged to Beaumont. 

He may not have believed it, at first. Of course he 
had intended to take Helena away with him—some- 
where, anywhere, East or West: perhaps to Chicago, 
and then on to New York. But his plans were vague— 
perhaps because he hadn’t ever realistically believed 
that Helena actually would marry him! Besides, he 
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had no money ; and the Banner raised his salary a trifle. 
“T do want a little house of my own,” said Helena, “‘to 
take care of, Michael!” 

He agreed to stay in Beaumont for a little while. 
There being no garrets in Beaumont, he ostentatiously 
rented the tiniest house he could find in town—a 
weather-beaten cottage of four small rooms, that had 
a big unkempt back-yard with a brook flowing through 
it and a rustic bench under a willow-tree in the corner— 
in Vandover Lane, an oddly peaceful bye-street out near 
the factory district. “If she wants love in a cottage, 
let her have it!” he said to himself. The struggle be- 
tween them had begun. 

“Far be it from me,” he told her laughingly, “to deny 
you the privilege of standing over a hot stove getting 
your husband’s meals, and spoiling your beautiful hands 
with soapsuds!” 

Quietly, as always, she assembled some furniture, 
and set up housekeeping in the little cottage. And there 
the proud Helena cooked the meals and did the washing. 
They weren't, perhaps, really as poor as that; even on 
his meager reporter’s salary, she could have had a girl 
in to help with the work. It was her unconquerable 
pride! She wanted, first of all, no doubt, to show him 
she wasn’t afraid of poverty. But, ultimately, and 
whether she was quite aware of it or not, she must have 
wanted to shame him, to arouse in him what Beau- 
mont called manliness. A real man, in Beaumont, 
would never let his wife scrub the floors if he could 
hire some other woman to do it... . 

Perhaps for a time Michael Shenstone enjoyed the 
dramatic spectacle thus presented to the town—for 
Beaumont did not fail to see it and hear about and 
talk about it. Defiantly, in his braggart scorn of the 
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world’s ways, he must have relished this affront to re- 
spectable Beaumont standards. Perhaps by “Beau- 
mont” he actually meant Benjamin Chivers, in whom 
all the town’s virtues were so faithfully summed up. 
Helena on her knees with a mop-rag! That would out- 
rage Ben Chivers’ deepest sensibilities. This golden- 
haired darling, upon whom good men like Chivers 
would have been happy to lavish luxuries, off there in 
a cottage illustrating Michael Shenstone’s wilful pov- 
erty !—for it was understood by everybody, and even 
painfully conceded by Chivers, that Michael was a 
bright young fellow, who could easily enough, if he 
wanted to, discover and exploit some one of the many 
openings a prosperous town like Beaumont had to offer. 
Yes, young Shenstone, if he would only stop playing 
the fool, was one of those men for whom God created 
America: one of those men to whom—and to their 
women—America belongs, to take into their hands, to 
own, to enjoy, to squeeze the juice out of. Yet he pre- 
ferred to play the fool and talk about “keeping his 
freedony *!". >. . 

If Michael enjoyed his practical joke at the expense 
of Beaumont respectability—that queer pleasure need 
not be too much begrudged him: it was the last of the 


sort he was to enjoy for a long while. 
* * 


* 


For Beaumont had him cornered, trapped, pinned 
down; and by any brave gesture, demonstrative of his 
freedom, he was only giving himself, in an unexpected 
region of his love and vanity, pain. He must have 
been surprised—terribly surprised—to discover that it 
really did hurt. In some way concerning which he had 
in his philosophy no prevision and no warning and no 
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antidote, it became intolerable. Soon enough he real- 
ized that he had to do something about it. 

And now it wouldn’t suffice to take Helena away with 
him, promising himself to return some day as a celeb- 
rity. There was no comfort in that thought: for it 
wasn't Beaumont he wanted to impress, but Helena. 
And what might some day impress Beaumont would 
never impress Helena. He had to be—if he could— 
what Helena wanted him to be. He was in no doubt, 
now, as to what she wanted; it wasn’t at all what he had 
offered ; but he felt obliged nevertheless to give it to her. 
It was no use to ask, if that was what she wanted, why 
she had married him: perhaps because her triumph in 
getting it from him would be all the sweeter! Well— 
let her have it-then. . 

He began to look about for one of those openings. 
They weren’t so very easy to find. But, after he had 
tried the advertising business for a while without much 
luck, he did find something in the nature of an oppor- 
tunity. It wasn’t very plausible at first glance; only 
a rather desperate man would have seen it at all. A 
Swede named Olsen had invented a new kind of self- 
generating gasoline stove, which stank fearfully in the 
process of generating itself, but saved time and never 
exploded. The inventor had set up a little factory, and 
was trying to introduce the New Hope, as he called it, 
to the farmers’ wives about Beaumont. With a canni- 
ness less unusual than is supposed among inventors, he 
refused to part with a controlling interest in his com- 
pany; and, as is very usual indeed, he was running 
fatally short of working capital. It was this perilous 
venture than Shenstone went to work for, saved, and 
set on its feet. 

It was hard work, and he made mistakes, and nearly 
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worried himself to death; but the New Hope was ex- 
actly what farmers’ wives wanted, and in less than ten 
years it was a familiar part of the equipment of rural 
kitchens within five hundred miles. 

Michael Shenstone had proved himself, by Beaumont 
standards, a man. He.had long since moved into a re- 
spectable house, and it was not his wife who scrubbed 
the floors. He now comported himself like the man-of- 
standing-in-the-community that he was. His gay, bold, 
cynical airs had vanished. He looked efficient, and a 
trifle pompous. Beaumont seemed to have subdued 
him utterly. 

Did Helena never miss, in her preoccupied business 
man, the boy she had fallen in love with? Did she 
know that the boy lurked somewhere sullenly within his 
mind ?—not so much fearful now of hurt, as scornfully 
refusing to show himself to her. Did she wistfully 
wonder sometimes why he never talked to her as he 
used to talk, in that ranting, unguarded, youthful way? 
. . . Yet she must have had hurts of her own to con- 
ceal. She had wanted to be to him what she believed 
a woman should be to a man—the very center of his 
life, the one for whose sake he went out to do battle 
with the world and at whose feet he proudly laid the 
spoils. There were other men—there was, unforgetta- 
bly, Benjamin Chivers—who would have been happy to 
give her these traditional satisfactions: but she wanted 
them from Michael Shenstone. His wife, that was 
what she wanted to be, not his jailoress! Michael had 
once laughed at her, saying that the very word “wife” 
had a barbaric flavor. She still insisted upon deserving 
that barbaric title; and, as she had once scrubbed floors 
for him, she now wore for him her most expensive 
frocks. She wanted him to be proud of her. . . . 
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He had begun to feel at last rather satisfied with 
what he had done in adjusting himself to the demands 
of the world—the demands of Beaumont. There was, 
however, one flaw in his achievement—if one chose to 
note it, as did certain shrewd citizens of Beaumont, the 
enterprising Ben Chivers among them. Michael had 
neglected to get the control of the New Hope away 
from its inventor. Olsen had presented him with a few 
shares of the voting stock, but still stubbornly held a 
majority of it himself. Beaumont’s bolder spirits were 
really a little scornful of Shenstone’s lack of enterprise. 
There were ways of fixing up these things. The situa- 
tion might have required a complicated bit of high 
finance: but Chivers could have told him how! In fact— 
for Helena under Mr. Chivers’ guidance was making 
small ventures in the stock market—she did come home 
one day with a discreetly worded intimation to the effect 
that it was rather ridiculous that her husband should 
still be working for a salary, when he might have the 
whole thing in his own hands! 

“Take it away from Olsen, eh?” said Michael, with a 
momentary resurgence of his brutal candor: “put the 
skids under the damn Swede! Smash the company 
first, and let your darling Benjy bring it to life after 
we’ve taken over the remains, and God Bless Our 
Home!” 

Helena, shocked at that way of putting what she had 
understood to be a mere matter’ of shrewd business en- 
terprise, cried out: “Oh, no! I’m sure Mr. Chivers 
didn’t mean anything like that!’ Perhaps she didn’t 
quite know what Mr. Chivers meant—the question was 
not discussed further: but she was devoutly sure Mr. 
Chivers would not have suggested anything that wasn’t 
quite all right! 
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Here, sure enough, was Michael Shenstone’s chance, 
by a pretty piece of buccaneering, to make a fortune for 
himself. Otherwise there was nothing to do now, ex- 
cept tamely let the New Hope go on selling itself to 
farmers’ wives, and draw the comfortable salary 
of a manager. He preferred the less enterprising 
COULSCen De 

But, having time now, and a respite from worries, he 
had to do something with the unused tag-ends of his 
life. And what he did was rather odd. 

s * 


* 


He bought the tiny house in Vandover Lane, in 
which he and Helena had lived for the first year of their 
marriage; bought it for himself, without consulting 
her, and put in some furniture found at a second-hand 
store, a writing-table, a cot-bed, a Franklin stove, and 
a few other things, including the special and unique 
feature—though this was known to but few—of a 
barrel of whisky, propped up in the corner on a large 
low shelf. 

“T wanted a den of my own,” was his only explana- 
tion, after he had bought the place. As if, thought 
Helena, there wasn’t room in the house they lived in for 
a “den,” if he had to have one! 

But why should he want a “den’’? 

“Oh, to think in,—TI still think you know !—and read 
in. And maybe I'll write a book,” he added non- 
chalantly. 

Helena laughed, and he flushed. 

“May I come and see you sometimes in your den?” 
she asked. 

“Can't I have a place to myself?” he answered 
harshly. 
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After that she did not, of course, come. . . . She 
would have been rather shocked at the desecration of 
their cozy little parlor by that fat barrel of whisky, 
squatting with its defiant protruding spigot over in the 
corner where once had stood a little tidied table with a 
vase of flowers; and although she was not intended to 
see this Rabelaisian intruder, that was why, doubtless, 
it had been put there—to blot out the scenes of their 
young marriage, to stand jovial guard against thoughts 
and memories of Helena. These thoughts, these mem- 
ories, had to be banished to make this place veritably 
and exclusively his! 

He went there more and more frequently of eve- 
nings. Perhaps he really thought he wanted to write a 
book; for there was a stack of copy-paper beside the 
typewriter—and there was a large atlas, over which he 
pored for hours, looking at towns and rivers and 
deserts on the other side of the world while with his left 
hand he twisted and re-twisted unconsciously a lock of 
hair. But usually he sat with his feet cocked up on 
the writing-table, a corn-cob pipe in one hand, a glass of 
toddy in the other, dreaming. Helena must have been 
rather lonely, those evenings. And perhaps she was 
less sure now that she was the kind of woman a man 
doesn’t get tired of. 

And then Helena had a baby. She had always 
wanted a child. Her never having had one before must 
have meant that she knew—even if no one else did— 
that she hadn’t quite completed her conquest. Never- 
theless, if she hadn’t yet felt sure of her husband, she 
had felt ultimately sure of herself, without calling in 
the invincible reinforcements of infant helplessness! 
She had wanted her baby to be—well, his baby, not a 
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fetter chaining him to a job! But now she had to do 
what she could... . 

The baby was a little girl, whom he insisted on nam- 
ing Amber; because, he said that was the color of her 
eyes and hair. 

The coming of the baby seemed to have upset him 
and disarranged the habits by which he had reconciled 
himself to existence in Beaumont. Helena could not 
tell whether he was fond of his little girl or not. But 
he stayed at home more now, hardly ever going to the 
cottage. Helena rather wished he would go, some- 
times. She hated to have him mooning about the house 
like a lost soul. He did not entirely give the place up; 
and he refused what seemed to Helena a very desirable 
offer from some people who wanted it as a factory-site. 
Yet he scarcely went there from one year’s end to 


the next=.... 
* * 


a 


One day, when George Weatherby was a long-legged 
boy of fifteen, he saw the inside of that little cottage- 
den. Mr. Shenstone took him there. 

George wrote poetry in those youthful days; and it 
happened that he had just written some excited verses 
about Kubla Khan. Timorously, and feeling rather 
like a fool, for he had no better reason than that Mr. 
Shenstone had once lent him Marco Polo’s Travels, 
George took his poem over next door that October eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Shenstone was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, waiting for dinner to be served. He took the 
paper which with some stammered explanation George 
hesitatingly offered him, and read it through twice, 
looking up at the boy with astonishment between. He 
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was no doubt astonished less at the merits of George’s 
poem than at the fact that there actually was in Beau- 
mont someone, if only a boy, as foolish as himself. 
But- George did not know the secrets of Mr. Shen- 
stone’s heart, and he was much flattered when Mr. 
Shenstone looked up at him again and said, “If you’re 
interested in China, I have some things to show you!” 

George said he would like very much to see them. 
Mr. Shenstone rose and went out of the house, hatless, 
down the steps; George followed him wondering, and 
they walked half a mile across the town, discussing the 
pleasure-gardens of Xanadu, until they came to Van- 
dover Lane, and that tiny cottage, set back in a yard of 
burdock-smothered grass and flower-beds riotously run 
wild. Mr. Shenstone unlocked the door, and they 
entered. \ 

When the lamp had been lighted, George looked 
round curiously, and noted the bookshelves, the table, 
the typewriter, the pile of copy-paper, all dusty from 
long disuse ; and in the corner, that amazing barrel. .. . 

Mr. Shenstone opened the drawer of the writing desk 
with a brusque movement, and took out and held in his 
hand a slim object of pale green stone, curiously shaped 
and carved, with a dragon-head rearing out and recurv- 
ing back over a serpentine body. 

“That,” said Mr. Shenstone, “is an ancient jade 
girdle-clasp from China.” 

George had, of course, never seen anything like it— 
this intricately carven piece of the hardest of stones, 
on which some Chinese artist, hundreds of years ago, 
had spend months of laborious skill, cutting and 
smoothing with infinite patience its quaint elaborate 
contours, its fantastic head upreared upon its curling 
neck, its alert little pointed ear-flaps, its long slanting 
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wicked eyes, its impudent angular nostrils on a square 
belligerent nose, its grinning mouth full of tiny sharp 
teeth: the miniature toy-like embodiment, graceful and 
charming, of some age-old and horrible dream, some 
fascinating nightmare whose ultimate origin was per- 
haps a million years back in race-history. In this Chi- 
nese form it was strange enough to the boy; but it was 
familiar for all that, familiar from childhood and its 
dubious fairy-lore, this ancient mythological image of 
the fantastic terrors that crawl up out of the abysses 
of the human mind; and looking down at it, George 
had a startled apprehension, dim and fleeting, of its 
baleful and seductive meanings. 

“T picked it up,” Mr. Shenstone was saying, “in an 
old curio shop last year. There is no telling how old 
it may be. For all we know, it was worn at the court of 
Kubla Khan—perhaps by Marco Polo himself! Feel 
of it.” 

George was thrilled to touch with his own fingers 
this precious thing, which might have been caressed by 
the slender jewelled fingers of one of the little brides 
of Kubla Khan; their hands seemed for a dusky instant 
to meet across the centuries. 

“And here,” said Mr. Shenstone, going over to a 
colored print on the wall and blowing off the dust, ‘is 
Li Po, the great Chinese poet, looking at a waterfall. 
In this picture he is drunk, as usual !—but a very wise 
man, just the same. He and Marco must have been 
good friends.”’ George did not know then that Li Po 
died some five hundred years before Marco Polo was 
born, and he was deeply impressed. 

“Why is it,” asked Mr. Shenstone, “that old Cathay 
is so fascinating to some of us?” He laughed in an em- 
barrassed way. “Yes, what right has a man who sells 


— 
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gasoline stoves to—care about such things? It looks 
crazy to bother so much about something dead and 
gone, buried under desert sands! I suppose it is crazy. 
‘That’s how insanity starts, doesn’t it ?” 

Despite his tone of self-mockery, he was looking at 
George with puzzled, brooding eyes. ‘Yes, thinking 
of one and the same thing day and night, and not being 
able to keep from thinking of it! ... If there were 
any sense in thinking about it—if I could ever go there, 
and see what there is left to see—” 

He picked up the atlas, where it lay open on the 
cot-bed, and carried it over to the table. 

“Look, Pve marked out Polo’s routes as well as I 
can. That’s a book I’d like to write—if only I could go 
there.” Now he slumped idly down in his chair, and 
began to twist a lock of hair ; he was being carried away 
by the tide of dreams. 

But there confronting him on the table was a photo- 
graph—a snap-shot of his little five-year-old girl; a 
pretty, laughing child, looking up with wide eyes full of 
confidence and trust. Mr. Shenstone leaned forward, 
took up that scrap of picture and looked at it for what 
seemed a long time. 

George didn’t know why, but he was becoming a 
little frightened. Things had begun to mean more than 
they ought to mean. There on the desk crouched the 
little jade dragon, rearing back its head and grinning at 
the man in the chair, its tiny carved eyes full of a deep 
and malicious wisdom. ‘There on the wall was the 
drunken Chinese poet, beckoning with a gentle hand. 
To the boy’s mind there suddenly came like a whispered 
charm the words: “For they on honey-dew have fed, 
and drunk the milk of paradise!” ‘The air was vibrant 
with some dark unseen struggle. The boy’s skin 
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tingled, his mouth was dry as ashes, there was an in- 
tolerable tension in all his nerves; and he was tremen- 
dously relieved when the man rose abruptly, putting 
the photograph back in its place. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s get out of here.” As he 
blew out the lamp, the little jade dragon seemed to wink 
with a wicked eye. Mr. Shenstone ushered the boy 
out into the electric-lighted street. “Tl be late to 
dinner. It’s a bad business, thinking too much about 
China,” he said. Then he put a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Don’t say anything to Mrs. Shenstone 
about this, will you?” And without waiting for the 
boy to answer he walked rapidly away. 

The boy did not follow him. He was glad to be back 


in Beaumont among dull and familiar things. 
* * 


* 


George Weatherby, standing there at the cottage 
gate, wondered—and more than once, in times to come, 
he wondered, and tried to understand, weaving to- 
gether what he knew and what he could guess. . . 
For it was only a few weeks afterward that Michael 
Shenstone disappeared from Beaumont. 

George could not, then or ever, accept the notion that 
Michael Shenstone was a plain scoundrel. He had, it 
seemed to George, tried hard to be a good citizen of 
Beaumont; but trying, had solaced himself with a 
dream of escape. It hadn’t been a wild impulse. It 
had been a dream that he never expected to come true. 
For his dream was—it must have been—of the time 
when Helena’s rich Aunt Jane would die, and he could 
go to China. (He never, certainly, could have foreseen 
in his dream that Aunt Jane would leave her money to 
a Home for Cats!) 
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He hadn’t ever talked about it, as a sane idea, as a 
vacation, as a luxury, an ideal to be attained by her 
aunt’s money—no, for to him it wasn’t a reasonable 
plan at all. It was the secret drug of a desperate man. 

And when the news came that Aunt Jane was dead, 
and Helena, taking five-year-old Amber with her, went 
to Boston to attend the funeral—why, here was the 
moment Michael Shenstone had dreamed of so often 
that he knew just what to do. Every step had been 
dreamed out vividly—from buying that ash walking- 
stick in the window at Spiegel’s, right on inevitably to 
the very act of scrawling that final flourish under his 
name, in the steamship office. Yes, the moment had 
come, and his movements were all arranged, one after 
the other, in due and inescapable order. In a kind of 
daze, he must have fulfilled his dream plan: that night 
at midnight he strode across the bridge to Harpers- 
town, with shoulders a little cramped and bent, a new 
and unaccustomed walking stick in his hand, a hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in his pocket, and a high white 
moon overhead. . . . And not until the ship actually 
steamed out of the Golden Gate could it have seemed 


quite real to him. 
* * 


* 

For a sickening instant Michael Shenstone may have 
been frightened at the realization of what he had done. 
But it was done now, done irrevocably. It couldn’t 
count as a boy’s escapade; he wasn’t a boy any more, 
he was a citizen of Beaumont who had deserted his 
wife and child. He had thrown away his life for a 
Bream 66% 

Here he was, on the way to Xanadu! And with that 
he doubtless shrugged his shoulders, as if to unloose 
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them of their old weight of sober respectability. ... 
Was it as easy as all that to free himself of the past, to 
bid farewell to those years in Beaumont, to become 
again the careless vagabond he had been at twenty-one? 
A flash of insight there may well have been, an icy 
glimpse of the truth—that in a very real sense he had 
already deserted his wife and child before he left Beau- 
mont. True, if he had only stayed there bodily, no 
one need ever have known; and no one might ever have 
cared! Yet everything else of him—his devotion, his 
curiosity, all his wishes—had long since flown away. 
He had been as remote from his wife and child, there 
in Beaumont, as he would ever be hereafter. Such cold 
truth—for it was the truth—may have startled all the 
remorse out of him. At any rate, something happened, 
tc release him from the trammels of the past. For 
afterwards, when seen or heard of in some odd part or 
other of the wide East, by those who knew what he 
had been in Beaumont, Shenstone was no remorseful 
wretch wistfully afraid to come back and take his 
medicine: no, only the most jovial of vagabonds, gay 
and conscienceless, enjoying himself to the height of 
his whim and appearing to attach no importance what- 
ever to what might be thought of him in Beaumont! 
There are English papers all over the Orient, it 
seems, and he was usually attached in some capacity to 
one of them. Moreover, it would appear that Oriental 
standards are different from those in Beaumont, for 
no one there thought a whit the worse of him for 
having deserted a wife and child in America; yes, he 
was liked there, and respected, too. Among some 
people, of the sort easily impressed, he passed for a 
savant: for was he not writing a scholarly work on the 
travels of Marco Polo? Shenstone may, perhaps, have 
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needed that excuse with himself; he may have con- 
vinced himself that his tattered portfolio of desultory 


“notes” would by some magic become one day a book! 
* * 


* 


It was at the funeral that Helena learned of her 
aunt’s new will. It had been made, not in any animus 
against Helena, but in anger and annoyance at Aunt 
Jane’s other heir—Victoria Wall, her eccentric wid- 
owed sister. Victoria Wall had been a pioneer suffra- 
gist in her day, and was still rashly fond of giving in- 
terviews on social questions, interviews which some- 
times touched dangerously upon matters of morality. 
It was a yellow journal interview that had caused Aunt 
Jane’s anger. Perhaps Aunt Jane merely intended to 
flourish the new will under Victoria’s nose, and then 
tear it up; she had done precisely that on some previous 
occasion—a mere gesture! But that angry gesture was 
too much for her weak old heart: and she died. Helena 
had simply been forgotten. Everything—everything— 
went to found a Home for Cats. 

Helena came home. In Beaumont, she was plunged 
abruptly into the scandal and disgrace of her husband’s 
flight. He might have been supposed to be murdered, 
or have figured as one of those mysterious and long- 
unaccounted-for disappearances, but for the work of 
Ben Chivers. Out of pure devotion to Helena, he had 
exerted himself to discover the facts; he found some- 
one who had seen Shenstone get on the train at Har- 
perstown; he established the fact of the sale that night 
of a ticket to San Francisco. Wiring the police at San 
Francisco, he learned that Shenstone had signed on as 
a steward in a ship bound for Hong-Kong. .. . It was 
a sensational story; everybody knew about the Home 
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for Cats, and everybody believed, what was not quite 
literally true, that Shenstone had left his wife and child 
utterly penniless. The sympathies of the town set in- 
stantly in outraged hostility against the fugitive. 

But Helena did not like to be pitied. . . . Perhaps 
she really thought that it was her fault. She knew that 
it is a wife’s duty to “hold” her husband; and she had 
somehow failed. It may have been for this reason, as 
the years passed, and he did not return, that she still 
refused to divorce him. ‘He will come back some day 
to see his daughter,” she said. 

And when Mr. Chivers, voicing as gently as possible 
the sentiments of the town, suggested that Shenstone 
would hardly dare come back to Beaumont—Helena 
said with quiet certainty, ‘Oh, he’s not afraid of Beau- 


mont!” 
* * 


*k 


Helena might forgive him, but the town never would 
—not even when Helena turned out to be far from pen- 
niless, after all. That was due to Mr. Chivers, who 
persuaded a Boston court to pronounce a Home for 
Cats frivolous and indicative of an unsound mind, 
and the will invalid. The previous will was probated, 
in which Helena and her Aunt Victoria and the Bos- 
ton Police Fund were named as beneficiaries. Helena 
was a woman of property now, wasn’t an object of pity 
any longer in Beaumont—but Shenstone, in the popular 
view, was more of a scoundrel than ever. It was felt 
that Helena was lucky to get rid of him when she did, 
before he had a chance to abscond with her money! 

Shenstone, being a graceless cynic according to all 
reports, may have smiled, in Calcutta or Bombay, at the 
way things had turned out: he had chosen precisely the 
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tight moment, after all! And he may have heartlessly 
wondered why she didn’t divorce him, and perhaps 
marry Ben Chivers ; for in the early days, when he used 
to dare jest with her about such things, he had said, 
“Oh, well, if I desert you, there’s Chivers waiting!” 
Yes, there was Chivers, but Helena didn’t marry him. 
Perhaps it would have given too much sardonic satis- 
faction to that man somewhere in the Orient; perhaps 
she could imagine too well his smile—that cynical smile 
which she had managed in thirteen years to banish from 
his lips, but now assuredly come back: she would give 
him no excuse for that smile! . . . Or, oddly enough, 
had she only now begun to tolerate the essential Michael 
Shenstone? Now that he wasn’t here to be managed 
and moulded into what he ought to be, now that she 
no longer had a wifely duty toward him, did she at last 
let herself love him for what he really was? Was she, 
somewhere beneath all her resentments, secretly glad? 
—glad that without it being her fault, Michael Shen- 
stone was off shamelessly feeding on honey-dew and 


drinking the milk of paradise! 
* * 


* 


Helena didn’t marry anybody. In her two visits to 
Boston, she had become friends with her Aunt Vic- 
toria; and when Helena insisted on coming back to 
Beaumont, Victoria came with her. The two of them 
set up a household together, with the child, Amber— 
a gay and wilful little thing with curls and eyes of 
brownish gold: suspected, already, of having some- 
thing of her father’s waywardness. 

Beaumont often saw the three of them, taking the 
air in a carriage—Helena with a kind of ravaged and 
yet mellowed beauty, as if of marble too much exposed 
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to the harsh weathers of the world; Aunt Victoria with 
the fires of old wars still blazing in her eyes; and little 
Amber with curls that danced and glinted. 

Death irrelevantly and abruptly put an end to 
Helena’s patience. And now there was, of all that the 
returning wanderer might fear to face in Beaumont, 
only the puzzled eyes of a child. . . . Aunt Victoria 
must have had a hard task, answering Amber’s ques- 
tions about her father: for Helena had presented him 
to the child’s imagination as—yes, incredible though it 
might seem—as a great and good man: a genius, ab- 
sent-minded and forgetful as geniuses always are, but a 
father to be very proud of, away there in China, work- 
ing hard all these years to write a book about Marco 
Polo. 

Helena had gone to the cottage with Victoria after 
her husband’s flight, broken an entrance, and seen what 
there was to see: and she had shut the place up again, 
leaving everything as it was, except for the little jade 
dragon, which she gave to Amber as a precious token 
from her father: it stood on the top shelf of the china 
closet, and Amber was not allowed to play with it for 
fear of breaking it, but sometimes she would climb 
up precariously, shelf by shelf, and stand there petting 
its sleek carven back. 

Did Shenstone, wherever he might be in Asia, think 
about his daughter? Surely, at times, he boasted: 
“Somewhere in America I have a daughter. Let me 
see, how old is she now?” 

* * 
* 


The years went by. Beaumont was not much 
changed. Some new office buildings had been built, 
and there were many automobiles in the streets instead 
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ofa few. There had been a war, and a soldiers’ monu- 
ment stood in Taliesin Park. The girls wore bobbed 
hair nowadays; there was talk of trouble with the Ku 
Klux Klan across the river in Harperstown; and there 
were radios in almost every block. Fortune had smiled 
on some and frowned on others: Benjamin Chivers had 
not been doing so well of late with his investments. 
The young people were growing up: that long-legged 
dreaming boy, George Weatherby, was now a junior 
member of Cooper, Morris and Weatherby, Beaumont’s 
most distinguished and conservative law firm. And 
Amber Shenstone ... Amber was twenty-two, a 
lovely thing to look at, and a great trial to her Aunt 
Victoria. 

Michael Shenstone had been gone seventeen years 
that October. 


CHAPTER ONE: In Which a Man Does What 
His Wife Had Predicted 


E came walking back over the bridge from 
Harperstown at midnight. He may have been 


tired of riding on a train, and have wanted 
a chance to stretch his legs. But doubtless there were 
other reasons, too. It would have been rather an anti- 
climax to get off at the Beaumont railroad station, and 
take a taxi to a hotel, as though he were anybody else. 
After all, it was a dramatic moment. Dreaming about 
it, at times during the last seventeen years when he had 
nothing better to do, he had always seen himself tramp- 
ing back across the bridge to Beaumont, as he had gone 
away. On foot he would show at his picturesque, 
shabby, disreputable best. He would ‘be seen and 
wondered at by late lovers and the suspicious bridge 
policeman. They would say, ‘““Who is that old vaga- 
bond?” They wouldn’t guess; but afterward, when 
they heard that Shenstone had come back, they would 
recall having seen him pass. Yet it was not so much a 
question of how it looked to others, after all: now as 
always, he was his own best audience. Whom, beside 
himself, should he care to please? 

He was enveloped in a cloak which he had worn for 
perhaps ten years: a good black woollen cloak, French 
in character—in fact, he had won it from a Frenchman 
at poker in Saigon, in Cochin China. On his head he 
wore a great black, generous-brimmed felt hat, battered 


and ribald-looking, of incalculable age and origin: a 
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little like the one seen in old pictures of Lord Tenny- 
son. The effect might have been a trifle gloomy except 
that he carried a slender and jaunty black lacquer walk- 
ing-stick. He wore the cloak buttoned at the neck and 
flying free as he walked rapidly: a large elaborately 
carved pipe bulged out of a pocket. Under his left arm 
he carried a travel-worn leather portfolio—his other 
baggage, such as it was, had been left at the station in 
Harperstown. His clothes beneath the cloak, though 
old, were ordinary enough, except that he wore a cheap 
blue workman’s shirt, open at the neck, and no tie. 

From some other point of view than Beaumont’s he 
might have been forgiven these adornments. They 
went rather well together, his bigness, his cloak, his hat, 
his beard:—for he had a beard too, a sort of careless 
overgrown goatee it was, and short heavy upbrushed 
moustachios of red-brown sprinkled with grey. He 
carried himself well, with just a touch of swagger in 
his movements. Many a man on the verge of fifty 
might have envied him. He looked, decidedly, as 
though strayed from some place where existence was 
less circumscribed, more easy-going. He had always, 
for that matter, wherever he was in these seventeen 
years, had the look of someone just arrived from Some- 
where Else; but in other places than Beaumont, people 
had been free to admire the effect he created, even while 
they smiled at it. 

But it was only for the first minute or two that 
Shenstone felt any bravado in wearing into Beaumont 
the guise he had worn so long in exile. He forgot, 
presently, that this was a dramatic moment. Those 
girders throwing their black shadows underfoot! How 
often, walking here alone at night, tormented by his 
thoughts, he had tramped through their black fan- 
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tastic mazes! Strange to think that it was all over and 
done with, those doubts, those resolves, those dreams! 
He had never believed he would ever be rid of them. 
He had thought he was doomed to stay forever in Beau- 
mont, trying to be what Helena wanted him to be. And 
how easy it had been to get free, after all—he had 
walked out: and Beaumont had faded into the distance, 
faded into a kind of oblivion. Sometimes those years 
in Beaumont had seemed unreal to him: utterly improb- 
able and absurd! Could he have been that man who 
sold gasoline stoves? Could he have been the man who 
sometimes, in that cottage-refuge, laid his head on the 
table and cried foolish, pathetic tears over hopeless 
fancies? It had seemed incredible, in China. But it 
did not seem incredible now. A rush of memories came 
back ; and Shenstone, striding across the bridge and into 
the Sunday-silent, deserted, arc-lit streets of Beaumont, 
had a moment of panic. Having once gone away, got 
free of Beaumont, why had he ever come back? 

He was still asking himself that question when his 
steps took him to the bye-street where the cottage used 
to be. And there it was still. It looked as though it 
had been repainted, re-shingled : otherwise it was appar- 
ently as he had left it. Perhaps someone lived there 
now, he thought resentfully; but, no, the yard was a 
wilderness of cockleburrs. He entered the gate, and 
went up the old path to the door. Automatically his 
hand brought forth from his pocket a key. It was the 
only thing he had kept in memory of Beaumont, except 
a little scrap of photograph. 

The lock was rusty, and it took a wrench to turn the 
key. “I must oil that lock in the morning,” he thought. 
The door opened and closed behind him. The place 
smelled musty. He struck a match. It burned down 
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to his fingers while he looked about. It was as it had 
been when he went away: the typewriter, the paper, 
the open atlas on the table—even the whisky barrel 
in the corner. He dropped the match, struck another 
and lit a candle. 

Yes, it had been let alone, his little place. “Helena’s 
respect for property!” he said aloud, and smiled. For 
after all, it was his, this cottage; his by right of laws 
well known and respected in Beaumont. The sound 
of his voice, its confident mocking intonations, reas- 
sured him, and he threw off his cloak and hat, putting 
them with his portfolio on the cot-bed. ‘Things need 
dusting,” he remarked aloud, and sat down on the chair 
before the table. 

Yes, there was the atlas, open at China. Shenstone 
brushed off the dust, and saw the pencil markings made 
upon it so many years ago, when he had dreamed—and 
thought it was only a dream—of following in the dim 
footsteps of Marco Polo. It seemed, as he stared 
at the atlas, very boyish, and very beautiful, that 
dreams... 

The table looked as it had looked that day, seventeen 
years ago, except—he reached into a pocket of his coat, 
took out a fold of oilskin, and unwrapped a small photo- 
graph, which he propped against the tobacco jar on 
the further side of the table. ‘Now!’ he smiled, and 
looked about for the jade dragon. It wasn’t there: he 
frowned, trying to remember where he had put it. In 
the drawer? No, it wasn’t there. He shut the drawer, 
and looked at the photograph, and smiled again. 

“You think you know, do you, why I’ve come back 
to Beaumont?” He was talking to the photograph, in 
gentle mocking tones. “You’re quite sure of it, are 
you? Well, I’m afraid you’re mistaken! No, you 
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won’t keep me in Beaumont, my dear! Your mother 
tried that. . . . No—no.” He was shaking his head 
denyingly at the photograph. “Fatherhood is not ex- 
actly my réle. That was where the cosmos made a 
blunder. Oh, I dare say you’ve had to suffer for it! 
What do you think of me? Tell the truth: I shan’t 
blame you! Not a nice thing to do, was it?—going 
off and leaving you that way! But you don’t know 
how lucky you were—to have no father around to tell 
you what not to do. I hated mine; you would have 
hated me. As it is, we stand a chance—yes, a chance 
—of being friends. Never fear, I shan’t wear out my 
welcome! I'll be off before there’s time for me to fall 
into any parental attitudes... . 1 wonder what you 
look like? We'll be strangers. But you ought to be 
a passable-looking young woman: you’re Helena’s child 
and mine. . . . I'll probably be frightened of you.” 

He took from his pocket a little mirror and gazed 
into it thoughtfully. He knew well enough what he 
looked like: but he was trying to see himself with that 
girl stranger’s eyes. Mechanically he brushed his 
moustachios upward from the corners of his mouth. 
“She probably thinks of me,” he said to himself, “as 
an old, old man—if she thinks of me at all.” 

To-morrow he would go to see her. 

He put the photograph in the atlas and closed it up. 
He looked over at the cot-bed. He might as well sleep 
right there. He picked up his cloak, and removed a few 
cockleburrs. “I must weed out those burdocks,”’ he 
thought. 

He laid down the cloak, and wandered idly out into 
the kitchen, carrying his candle. Olsen’s New Hope 
stove—and all the years it represented—had turned to 
rust. He turned the latch of the kitchen door, and 
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stepped out on the little back porch. The breeze blew 
out his candle, and he stood there in the moonlight, 
looking at his back yard. It was large, larger than he 
had remembered it as being. Once there had been a 
kitchen garden there; but now it had run wild. And 
what was that? <A willow tree, with dry yellow leaves, 
drooping over a rustic bench beside a tiny stream! He 
had forgotten them. But how could he have forgotten? 
Under that tree, in the first days of their marriage, he 
and Helena— Abruptly he put those memories aside, 
and re-entered the house, lighting his candle. 

Coming back, the barrel in the corner of the room 
caught his eye: he drew out a pocket flask, turned the 
spigot, cocked his eye at the golden drops, tasted and 
nodded his approval. He poured himself a more gener- 
ous measure, and stood looking at it. ‘“Here’s to my 
month in Beaumont,” he said aloud. 

He spread his cloak out over the cot-bed, sat down, 
took out his wallet and counted his money. He knew 
how much it was, but he wanted to reassure himself. 
Yes, he was well enough fixed for a month’s stay, be- 
side his return ticket to San Francisco: from there, he 
knew how to get back to the Orient again. A month— 
that would be quite enough... . 


CHAPTER TWO: In Which It Appears That 
the Absent Have Not Been Wholly For- 
gotten 


: T seven o’clock the next morning, in Dave’s dog- 
A wagon, a big bearded man in a queer cloak sat 

eating ham-and-eggs with immense relish. No- 
body, of Dave’s customers, knew who he was; and none 
of them cared. 

At half-past seven, in Miller’s grocery, the queer- 
looking stranger was ordering bread and butter, coffee 
and sugar, eggs and cheese, sent to an address around 
the corner on Vandover Lane. Having finished his 
ordering, he inquired politely of the young man in 
charge after Mr. Miller’s health. The young man, tak- 
ing the question to himself, answered that he never felt 
better in his life. (To be sure, this would be Mr. 
Miller’s son!) “And your father—?” asked Shen- 
stone. ‘My father,” said the young man, “is dead.” 
“Ah, I am sorry to hear that; I used to be a customer 
of his.” “Is that so!” the clerk responded, glancing 
down hastily at the name on the order slip: ‘“Well, Mr. 
Shenstone, I hope we'll see more of you!” And though 
he didn’t remember the old guy, he shook hands with 
him on general principles, before turning to wait on an- 
other customer. 

A few minutes later, in a hardware store down the 
block, Shenstone was trying to buy a New Hope gaso- 
line stove. The one in the cottage kitchen, on which he 


had made coffee and hot water for his toddies, was 
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hopelessly rusted, and he had thrown it out in the 
back yard. But the proprietor of the hardware store 
had never heard of the New Hope. “How long,” asked 
Shenstone, “have you been in business here in Beau- 
mont?” “Nine years,” said the man; ‘“‘and people aren’t 
using gasoline stoves nowadays—too dangerous. We 
sell a good many of these Blue Crown kerosene oil 
stoves; they’re probably what you want.’ Shenstone 
pushed back his battered hat, and reflectively thrust his 
fingers through his hair. Seventeen years was a long 
time! He purchased a Blue Crown oil stove, and won- 
dered, as he went out, what had become of Olsen. With 
a little pang he began to conclude that he himself had 
been quite forgotten in Beaumont. 


But he hadn’t been forgotten; and it was perhaps un- 
fortunate that he had chosen to come into town so 
quietly, and dawdle away the morning without making 
known, except in this indirect manner, his presence. 
It might have seemed, if anyone chose to think so, that 
he had come back stealthily, and was skulking about, as 
it were—afraid, or ashamed perhaps, to show himself 
openly. .. . He had been seen, last night and this 
morning; in spite of his odd get-up, recognized; and 
the news was going about town, but in a doubtful man- 
ner, as befitted such a dubious event. There were those 
who laughed skeptically at the very idea; and there were 
those who asserted that they knew someone who had 
actually seen him! One person in Beaumont was sure 
to make himself early and fully acquainted with the 
facts; and before noon, Benjamin Chivers was calling 
up Mrs. Victoria Wall over the telephone. 

Lightly, at first, he inquired of Mrs. Wall if she had 
any news for him. When she impatiently replied that 
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she hadn’t, he said grimly that he had some for her, 
then. . . . No, it wasn’t a matter that could wait; he 
really must see her right away. Respectfully he de- 
clined her invitation to come up to the house for lunch- 
eon and talk it over, whatever it was: it was a matter, 
he said, that couldn’t very well be gone into before her 
niece. Yes, it did concern Amber. No, he’d rather not 
talk about it over the telephone. If she would come 
down to his office for a moment, he would tell her ; and 
then, he suggested, they might adjourn to the grill- 
room at the Beaumont, and discuss it over their lunch- 
eon. . . . He would expect her, then, in half an hour. 

Shenstone, if he had felt hurt at the apparent failure 
of his return to stir a ripple in the quiet pool of Beau- 
mont, might have been gratified at the dramatic excite- 
ment which this news had aroused in the bosom of Mr. 
Chivers. Waiting in his most private office for Vic- 
toria’s arrival, Mr. Chivers stalked nervously up and 
down the floor. Lean, bald, solemn, a portentous 
figure upon any occasion, he was now a picture of hag- 
gard anxiety. 

He hated Shenstone; that was not strange. What 
was perhaps strange was that he feared Shenstone; but, 
after all, he had learned Shenstone’s powers; he had 
seen Shenstone snap mocking fingers at his idolized 
Helena, and watched her follow this vagabond help- 
lessly into a tragic marriage. He had felt Shenstone, 
half way across the world, holding her still! He had 
seen Helena’s daughter, nourished upon a legend of 
Shenstone, remain loyal to his memory. He had seen 
his own virtue, his honesty, his ambition, rejected in 
favor of the nothing that Shenstone had to offer; it 
seemed a kind of evil enchantment. . . . No wonder 
he was afraid of Shenstone! 
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Shenstone would have been amused. He had al- 
most forgotten that such a person as Ben Chivers ex- 
isted=40 6. 


Victoria Wall had in her youth been interested in 
ideas—perhaps excessively so. Her brief marriage 
had been a most negligible incident—a youthful folly 
long since forgotten. It was not until she was in her 
late forties that she had discovered in herself that very 
commonplace emotion, the love of children. That 
discovery had coincided with the death of her sister 
Jane, and Helena’s visit to Boston with the child, 
Amber. Victoria had fallen in love with Amber. She 
had proposed to adopt her; and when Helena re- 
fused, she had come to Beaumont to be a part-parent 
to her. In this quasi-parental devotion the past seven- 
teen years had been passed: “looking after Amber” 
spelled her whole later life. . . . But Victoria did not 
know this. She had been an advanced woman, a 
pioneer in the struggle of her sex for freedom from 
ancient bondage. She still regarded herself as a 
radical, and was half congratulatory and half fearful 
of the effect of her modern ideas upon the child in her 
charge. She thought of herself, in this relation, as 
remarkably cool-headed, far-sighted, calm and detached. 
She had no idea how much an old hen with one chicken 
she was. 

Mr. Chivers’ telephone message had interfered with 
an important occasion—a reconciliation with Amber 
after a disciplinary scene. Last night she had had to 
reprove Amber severely for her habit of starting out in 
the morning in her car and telephoning at noon from 
anywhere within sixty miles that she couldn’t be home 
for lunch. Amber had been hurt, but, like a good child, 
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she had promised to behave—and this was to be their 
first luncheon together after that painful incident. 
It would disappoint the child for her not to be there. 

Besides, it was a part of Victoria Wall’s philosophy, 
and a point of pride with her, not to allow too much 
importance to be attached to the goings-on of the 
male sex. Having once, even though briefly, been 
encumbered with a husband, she knew what men are 
like. She was not to be taken in by masculine preten- 
sions. The things men made such a fuss about were 
always matters that any sensible woman would have 
taken for granted. She resented being rushed down 
to hear Mr. Chivers’ alleged news. Mr. Chivers she 
habitually regarded as an unduly excitable person. She 
had been of half a mind to say ‘Nonsense’ to all his 
urgency. She went unwillingly. 

Mr. Chivers, not at all reassured by his thoughts of 
the last half hour, motioned Victoria Wall to a chair, 
and sank back in his own as if to collect breath for the 
impressive whisper—it was scarcely more than a whis- 
per—in which he communicated what was to him a fact 
ef dark significance. 

Victoria, however, remained calm. Not having fully 
recovered her breath from the climb up that steep flight 
of stairs to Mr. Chivers’ office, she was in no mood to 
have her breath taken away by anything. She sat there, 
in that scarlet shawl which she wore upon all possible 
occasions, and in that unbecoming hat, several seasons 
out of style, a short dumpy woman, rather majestic in 
her indifference. 

Mr. Chivers must have believed that his voice had 
failed him. He cleared his throat and repeated more 
loudly : 

“T said—Shenstone ts back!’ 
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“Yes,” replied Victoria, “I heard you say so.” And 
as he was waiting for her to say something else, she 
added: “It’s about time.” 

Mr. Chivers looked bewildered. “I beg your par- 
don!” he murmured. 

“T said it was about time Shenstone came home,” 
she explained impatiently. “I understood that he was 
a man who would put off a thing like that until the 
last possible moment. But tell me about it, since you 
seem to know and I don’t. Where is he? Why hasn’t 
he come to the house?” 

“Ah, that is just why I wanted to talk with you,” 
said Mr. Chivers. “He came into town last night, 
in the dead of night, like a thief, as he left it—’ and 
Mr. Chivers told the story, so far as he had gleaned it 
from reliable sources of information, supplying as he 
went his own interpretation. ‘Why,’ he concluded, 
“should he hide himself off there in that cottage?” 

“As to why he should go there, I can’t say,’ replied 
Victoria, “except that he is that sort of person. And 
Helena left that place for him to come back to: evi- 
dently she understood him better than you do.” 

Chivers winced. He would have let that place be sold 
for the taxes long ago, or left it to rot to pieces, ex- 
cept that Helena had insisted on putting in her will a 
provision for its upkeep—a waste of money which Vic- 
toria knew he had resented bitterly, far beyond what 
seemed reasonable in view of the small sum involved. 
“But why,” he demanded, “has Shenstone come back ?” 

“To be forgiven, I suppose,’ said Victoria, out 
of her profound knowledge of the male sex, “and 
petted.” 

“After what he has done?” 

“Tf only people stay away long enough,” said Vic- 
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toria, “anything will be forgiven: no doubt he knows 
that.” 

Mr. Chivers shook his head. “If Shenstone were 
anybody else, it might perhaps be expected that he had 
seen the folly of what he has done and come home to 
be forgiven, and take up again the obligations which— 
which devolve upon him. But as to Shenstone, the 
idea hardly rings true. Do you think he has changed 
as much as all that?” 

“I doubt if he has changed,” said Victoria. “People 
don’t change.” 

“Then if he is still the same Shenstone—and the way 
he has come back seems to prove that he is—he hasn’t 
come back for any good purpose.” 

“You have never liked him, have you?” said Vic- 
toria dryly. 

Victoria despised the fighting-cock attitudes and 
affectations of masculine rivalry. What if Shenstone 
had taken Helena away from him! Couldn’t Chivers 
ever get over it? The fool had always been mad about 
Helena. . . . How inordinately proud he had been 
of his success in getting Helena that money of Jane’s 
—as though any other lawyer wouldn’t have been glad 
to take the job! And then how complacent had been 
his renewal of his courtship of Helena—how fatuous 
his paternal airs toward Helena’s child—and how ridic- 
ulously chagrined he had been when Helena preferred 
to keep her absentee husband, and little Amber merci- 
lessly snubbed him! ... After Helena’s death, Vic- 
toria had given him plainly to understand that Amber 
had been left in her charge, not his: and that he should 
not presume too much upon that absurd clause which he 
had persuaded Helena to put in her will! And later, 
more than once, Victoria had felt obliged to point out 
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that the child was quite well enough off with what 
Helena left her, and what she, Aunt Victoria, could do 
for her—so that there was really no need of his making 
such grandiose plans on behalf of the estate! For his 
romantic insanity—it seemed nothing less than that to 
Victoria—had attached itself to Helena’s property, 
which was still, according to Helena’s wish, left in his 
care. No doubt he was foolish enough to fancy that 
Shenstone might in some way endanger his plans for 
that sacred trust! 

Mr. Chivers had stiffened perceptibly under the im- 
pact of her unkindly pointed remark. “My own per- 
sonal feelings scarcely enter into the question,” he said, 
a little distantly. “Everybody in Beaumont knows 
what kind of person Shenstone is. No good, in any 
case, need be expected of a man capable of—of desert- 
ing his wife and child; yes, and leaving them penniless, 
but for—” 

“But for a clever lawyer like you coming along,” 
said Victoria, making it seem a very trifling matter. 

“But for an accident of fortune, I was about to 
say,” concluded Mr. Chivers. . . . Victoria was very 
hard to deal with. She never paid any attention to any- 
thing he said. She might have increased her income 
considerably if she had taken his suggestions from time 
to time about investments. But he was not in a posi- 
tion to remind her of that: unfortunately, the last time 
he had advised her, and she had as usual not taken 
his advice, the bottom dropped unaccountably out of 
the market : he himself had been badly caught—and she 
would remember this, and forget all the other times. 
... “I realize,” he said, “that you have a very difficult 
and delicate position. Of course, you don’t want 
Amber to think of her father as a scoundrel. . . .” 
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“Why should she? He isn’t a scoundrel,” said Vic- 
toria, “only a scamp.” 

“Yes, a scamp!” said Mr. Chivers, catching at the 
word. ‘A man not to be trusted!” 

Victoria smiled. “You think he is after Amber’s 
money, do you?” 

“I’m glad you see that too!’ said Mr. Chivers eagerly. 
“That’s just what I wanted to talk with you about. 
We must protect her, you and I.” 

Victoria smiled again, and this time Mr. Chivers 
realized the skeptical nature of the smile. 

“Ves, Mrs. Wall!” he said earnestly. “Protect her 
from this man who unfortunately happens to be her 
father—this irresponsible vagabond, who left her penni- 
less as a child, and now, when she has money, comes 
back! For what reason? Look at it as a woman of 
the world, Mrs. Wall. Isn’t it true that Amber—that 
your niece doesn’t know what her father is really like?” 

“T have felt obliged,” said Victoria, “to represent him 
to her as better, rather than worse, than the ordinary 
run of mankind. Helena started it: I had to keep it 
pa 
“Don’t you see?” urged Mr. Chivers. “She will be- 
lieve anything he says!” 

“That is quite possible,” said Victoria. ‘But what 
of it? It wouldn’t be the first time a girl ever thought 
better of her father than he deserved.” 

“If he—if he tries to lay hands on Helena’s money 
—on Amber’s money—!” Mr. Chivers began, but Vic- 
toria interrupted him rudely. 

“Now you know quite well—or you ought to know 
—that Amber’s money is safe: you helped Helena draw 
up her will! Why are you so afraid of Shenstone?” 
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She rose. “We've talked long enough in this hot room. 
If that’s all you have to say, you can say it just as 
well at the Beaumont. But I can tell you now that 
your attitude seems to me quite absurd.” ... Mr. 
Chivers obediently took his hat and accompanied her. 


Amber was sitting at the luncheon table at home, 
alone and frowning. She and Aunt Vic had had an- 
other one of their quarrels last night—about her going 
out in the car and sometimes missing a meal at home. 
Aunt Vic had scolded her. Amber had impatiently re- 
sented this attempt to infringe upon her adult rights 
to freedom. It always annoyed Aunt Victoria to be 
charged with having old-fashioned notions of ladylike 
propriety: and so Amber had flung that taunt at her. 
Deeply hurt, Aunt Victoria had lost her temper and 
called Amber selfish and heartless. Amber then had 
realized the truth, that her Aunt Victoria was a lonely 
old woman who was hurt at being deprived of the 
company of youth; and she flung her arms about her 
aunt, and promised to be good... . Aunt Victoria 
had received these advances with a stiffness that did not 
deceive Amber. She knew, when she stopped to think 
about it, that she resembled—allowing for such differ- 
ences as bobbed hair and modern clothes would make— 
a picture of Victoria at twenty. Yes, Amber knew 
that, and when she wanted to particularly please her 
aunt—and perhaps to get something out of her—she 
wore a golden breast-pin which Aunt Victoria had 
given her, a relic of her youth. Amber wanted now to 
please her aunt. She had come home faithfully for 
lunch, and put on a frock that Aunt Victoria liked; and 
she was wearing the breast-pin. She had been prepared 
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to delight and charm her aunt into a mood in which 
she would be open to youth’s persuasions on the sub- 
ject of a trip to Europe. 

Here she was, then—and Aunt Victoria had sud- 
denly left the house, gone down town to see that silly 
Mr. Chivers. 

Why had she gone? What had Aunt Vic and Mr. 
Chivers to talk about? And why the haste?—for her 
aunt was a woman not easily hurried. Suddenly im- 
patient, Amber put down her soup spoon, jumped up 
from the table, and ran out to look for Ned Shipley. 


Ned Shipley was the gardener ex-officio, being the 
husband of Nelly, the elderly housekeeper. When 
Amber was a little girl, he had taught her to call him 
a “wise old bird”: and he was just that. True, he 
had at one time suffered a crack over the head which 
had left him simple-minded in many respects, and use- 
less except for pottering about; but his essential wis- 
dom had not been impaired—perhaps it had merely been 
released from conventional trammels. People spoke of 
him as “dirty old Ned”; and so he was, to the despair 
of his neat and efficient wife: like a child who is sent 
out to play with clean clothes and shining face, he was 
presently a sight: but as long as he was in the garden, 
it did not seem so bad—and that was why he was “the 
gardener.” People thought of him as silly ; he was sim- 
ple enough, but not silly, unless it is silly to be unable 
to keep secrets. Amber loved him for his indiscretions: 
whenever his wife was not around, he would tell her 
anything she might happen to want to know. 

She found him in the tool-shed, sharpening the 
kitchen cutlery. “Ned,” she said abruptly, “do you 
know what Aunt Victoria is upset about? Mr. Chivers 
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called up just now, and she hurried down to his office. 
I think it has something to do with me. Do you 
know what’s the matter ?” 

There was no reason to think that Ned would know 
what was the matter, except that he always, somehow, 
did. He paused before answering, while he went to the 
door, looked to see that his wife was nowhere in sight, 
and spat out a mouthful of tobacco-juice. He came 
back carefully wiping his mouth, but nevertheless leav- 
ing a driblet of brown upon his chin. 

“Why,” he said directly, “I expect it must be about 
your pa.” 

“My father? Why, what about him?” 

“‘He’s come back to town,” said Ned. 

“What? Really? When? Where is he?” 

Jes’ last night. Got off at Harperstown, lookin’ 
like an ol’ bum. Went to the little cottage he and your 
ma used to live in, down on Vandover Lane. Ordered 
up groceries this mornin’, and it looks as though he was 
goin’ to stay awhile.”’ 

“Good Lord!’ Amber stared at him. 

Then she suddenly spun about, dashed out of the 
tool-shed, and was gone. . . . Ned shifted his chaw of 
tobacco and went on grinding kitchen knives. 


CHAPTER THREE: In Which a Father and 
Daughter Meet and Converse 


up burdocks. He had raked up a pile of dry 

leaves, and made a fire of them, on which to 
throw the dead weeds. He had just successfully wres- 
tled a particularly vicious root out of the ground, when 
there was the roar of a motor in the road, a sudden 
grinding of brakes, and a silence. 

He looked up and saw the car in front of his gate, 
and in it a bareheaded girl with short golden-brown 
curls. He hadn’t a moment’s doubt who she was; and 
yet at the same time it seemed utterly incredible. Why, 
she was grown up—not a child, but a woman! And 
yet, not grown up at all, but still amazingly a child! 
He rose to his feet and came toward the gate, still 
holding the withered burdock. 

She jumped from the car, pushed open the gate, 
and then halted there, as though unable to move an- 
other step; her face, which had been flushed a moment 
ago, was suddenly blank of color; and she was holding 
tight to the gate with one hand. 

Shenstone advanced toward her, holding out the bur- 
dock weed. Then he threw it aside, and offered his 
hand instead. 

“This is my daughter, I suppose!” he said. 

“Yes!”—and she gave him a very limp little hand, 
still holding on to the gate with the other. 

“I see,” he remarked, “that you are just as much 
afraid of me as I am of you!” 

oZ 


S) ees was out in his front yard, digging 
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She let go the gate, and tossed her head. “I’m not 
afraid of you!” she said defiantly. ‘“I—I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me! I just feel queer! Per- 
haps it’s the way one does feel—” 

“When meeting a long-lost father,” he said, with an 
effort at humor. “Very likely. Won’t you come into 
the house?” 

“Yes, of course. I’m all right now.” She walked 
firmly up the path to the door. He swung it open. 

“T hadn’t thought of your coming here,” he said. 
“T was intending to go to see you this afternoon.” He 
drew up one of his chairs for her, and took the other. 
“When did you hear—?” he began to ask. 

“Just now!” she answered. “Five minutes ago. I 
came right over.” 

She was looking at him, exclusively at him, with a 
wide-eyed unconscious gaze. He found it a little un- 
comfortable. ‘Have you ever been in this place be- 
fore?” he asked, glancing about with a smile. 

“No,” she said, not looking around, continuing to 
gaze at him. 

“Have you had lunch?” he asked. 

SNiow. 

“Will you lunch here with me, then? I can get 
something together—”’ 

“Yes,” ; 

“Good! I'll see what I have in the kitchen.” He 
needed just a moment away from the gaze of those 
eyes, in order to regain his customary presence of mind. 
He plucked a book from the shelf, a book with pictures 
in it, as if for a child. “Here, amuse yourself with 
that for a bit!” 

He had no sooner got out in the kitchen and drawn 
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a deep breath, when she was there beside him. “Hadn’t 
I better help?” she asked. 

“Oh, you may if you like. I’ve learned to be a pretty 
fair cook, myself. And your dress—I’d better provide 
you with some kind of an apron.” 

He went to the tiny room where his trunk lay, just 
brought from the station. Opening it, he rummaged 
hastily, conscious of her in the doorway gazing dream- 
ily at him. He drew forth a silken embroidered man- 
darin’s coat of blue and gold. “Here, this will do,” 
he said. 

She obediently put her arms into the sleeves, and let 
him pin it together with her breast-pin; she had a be- 
mused air, as if unaware of these details. 

He had pinned it askew, after all; he pinned it over 
again, and smoothed out a wrinkle in a silken sleeve; 
and then he said lightly: “I think perhaps I ought to 
kiss you.” 

“Yes,” she said soberly, “I think you ought to.” 

He put his arms about her, and kissed her forehead; 
and then he would have let her go, but she clung to 
him, and nestled in his arms, her head on his breast, 
with no word, but with a deep sigh, and a relaxing of 
all her limbs that left her a dead weight within his 
arms. He was thinking, irrelevantly, of the time when 
she was a baby, and he hadn’t carried her in his arms; 
hadn’t because nobody had insisted on his doing it, and 
he had been glad enough to be free of that responsibil- 
ity—and perhaps had secretly feared the imprison- 
ing magic of a baby’s arms; no, he hadn’t carried her, 
or dressed her, or given her baths, or played with her 
delicate toes—and he was wondering why, in those 
years when he had the chance, he had been so stupid: 
because it was too late now... . 
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She interrupted these thoughts by drawing down his 
head and kissing him somewhere between his beard and 
his moustachios. “Come on, father,” she said, “we’ve 
got to get lunch!” 

They went out in the kitchen again; and again she 
stood helplessly looking on, while he broke eggs into a 
pan and opened cans and cut bread, and set a table, 
and served a beautiful omelette. And, as she barely 
touched her food, and didn’t say anything, and only 
looked at him out of her gold-glinting eyes, he began 
to tell her of his travels. 

He wasn’t sure whether she actually heard or not; 
but at last the name of Marco Polo awakened some re- 
sponse in her mind; she seemed to come out of her 
dream and looked around the room. 

“And you’ve come back here to finish your book?” 
she said. “You're going to write here... .” 

He almost, in his surprise, asked “What book?” He 
had told it all over the Orient that he was writing a 
book on Marco Polo: but he didn’t suppose that she, 
here in Beaumont, had heard about it! 

“My book,” he said, looking down at his plate. ‘Yes, 
I hope to put the finishing touches on it soon. This 
promises to be a quiet place to work in. . . . I think 
the coffee must be done now.” He went out into the 
kitchen. 

Restlessly she rose from the table, but this time she 
did not follow him out into the kitchen. She wandered 
about the room, looking at the backs of books, and at 
Li Po beside his waterfall; she touched things, and 
looked at the tips of her fingers. The place badly 
needed a good cleaning; and the windows—she would 
make him some curtains. He wouldn’t want to be 
disturbed at his work; but she would take him out in 
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the car some afternoon, and everything could be fixed 
up before he got back. She wouldn’t alter anything: 
just a few touches here and there that he probably 
wouldn’t even notice. He was absent-minded: she had 
been told so, often enough, when she was a little girl. 
. . . She frowned, as her foot touched a large flat vol- 
ume on the floor by the window, swept from the table 
to make room for their lunch. She knelt down and 
opened it: an atlas it was, and it came open to a big 
map of China. She glanced thoughtfully at the map, 
and then idly turned over the book-mark, which looked 
like a photograph. It was—a photograph of herself 
as a baby. 

She knelt there, holding the photograph in her hand, 
staring at it, but not seeing it. She was seeing herself, 
the little girl she used to be—the little girl whose father 
had gone away to China. “Why?” she had asked, and 
her mother had explained to her over and over again 
about the book he was writing. But still she couldn’t 
understand. “Did he have to go away to China? 
Didn’t he want to stay here with me?” Silly little girl, 
she couldn’t understand why that book was so impor- 
tant. . . . Oh, she was proud of her father, that little 
girl—none the less proud, perhaps all the prouder, be- 
cause of the things people thought about him. Aunt 
Victoria had never told her: but Ned Shipley had— 
and so she had been prepared, and hadn’t minded so 
much the mean things that some of her playmates said 
to her, later on, at school. They had not known about 
that book! 

But why was it that now, seeing this picture of her 
little-girl self, she should again feel hurt and baffled 
and forlorn? She wasn’t that little girl any more— 
and she had her father, now! But . . . that little girl 
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hadn’t had him; she couldn’t help being sorry for that 
little girl! It was ridiculous, perfectly ridiculous, to 
be wiping away tears for that little girl, wasn’t it?— 
that little girl who had tried to be brave, and had waited 
and waited and waited for a father that didn’t come 
homes)... 

There were steps from the kitchen, and a cheerful 
voice saying, “Here we are!’ She shut the book hastily 
on the photograph, and sprang up. Her father put 
down the steaming coffee pot. Amber resumed her seat, 
facing him across the corner of the table. “Do you 
take cream and sugar?” he asked, pouring. 

“Why—” it burst out of her before she could help 
it—“why did you go away?” 

He handed her the cup, and poured one on him- 
self. The question shattered instantly his sentimental 
mood, and braced him to his familiar attitude of genial 
mockery. “That was a long time ago, my dear—and 
[ve been very busy in the meantime: I really haven’t 
had much time to think about it. What does Beaumont 
say? There’s probably very little I can add to that.” 

“Beaumont ... people here think that—that you 
deserted mother . . . and me!” 

The words were forced out, breathlessly, as though 
with all her strength. She sat looking up at him now 
with a dumb, hurt appeal in her eyes that he couldn't 
help but understand. 

“You want me to defend myself, "do your” He 
smiled. ‘“That’s a mistake: always admit the worst! 
Even when it’s true.” 

“But it isn’t true—is it?” 

“What did your mother tell you?” 

“She told me—about the book.” 

He was rather staggered by that; yes, that was an 
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aspect of Helena’s character that he hadn’t known. 
She had told Amber about the book! And how the 
devil had she guessed ?— 

“Oh, well,’ he said, “a book more or less—that 
doesn’t alter the facts. Beaumont knows that—Beau- 
mont wouldn’t listen to that excuse for an instant. 
There are lots of men who think they want to write 
books—but they don’t go traipsing off to China! Do 
they?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered literally. 

“Well, they don’t. They stay at home, and take 
care of their families. Beaumont is right. Beaumont 
is always right. I am a runaway.” 

“A runaway,” she repeated weakly, bewilderedly. 
“But—why ?” 

“Well, why not?” Shenstone paused on the brink 
of his favorite method—a method of devastating can- 
dor which he had used habitually for many years, and 
always with an effect which, for his own purposes, could 
be regarded as successful: but he had never tried it on a 
daughter. Yet something drove him on: and over the 
brink he went. “A home—’ he said—“a family: yes, 
no doubt some men want such things. They must 
really enjoy them—otherwise, why should they bother 
with them? Evidently something was left out of me: 
there wasn’t in me the reason other men have for stay- 
ing, so I went.” 

“You mean . . . you didn’t love us?” she asked in 
a low voice. 

“Oh, yes, ina way!” . . . Shenstone was sorry now 
that he had gone in for candor with this girl; but he 
had to go on—even if it was hurting her. After all, 
she was his daughter: she could stand it—she would 
have to stand it! . . . “In my own peculiar way, I sup- 
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pose I must have loved you. But not, you see, in the 
ordinary way—not in what is doubtless the right way. 
If I had, I wouldn’t have left you, would I? No, how 
could I pretend that I really loved you, when the fact 
is that I ran away? You wouldn’t be such a fool as 
to believe that!’ 

“Then why—why did you come back ?” 

There was no use trying to change his tactics 
TOW 4a. 

“Curiosity, I suppose,” he said smilingly. 

“Curiosity ?” she breathed. 

“Yes. Why else? You don’t suppose that I have 
come back to resume my place as the head of the fam- 
ily, do you? No, you aren’t expecting me, I hope, to 
be a father to you!” 

She jumped up with eyes that blazed with anger. “A 
father!’ she cried. “No—why should I expect that? 
I’ve got along well enough”’—her voice was clear and 
cold—“all these years without a father. I don’t need 
one now, thank you! And why should I expect any- 
thing of you? Surely I’d know better than that!” 

She turned away. 

“Quite right!’ Shenstone paused to sip his coffee, 
and then repeated in a tone of approval: “Quite right! 
I can sympathize with you: it must be too bad to have 
a father like me—an old tramp, to speak frankly. It’s 
a misfortune you don’t in the least deserve. I shouldn’t 
at all blame you for hating me, my dear.” 

“T don’t hate you!’ She choked on a sob, then re- 
gained all her self-control with an effort, and turned 
on him scornfully. ‘Why should I hate you? You 
are nothing to me! You are a stranger... .” 

“Very true,” said Shenstone, and rose. “We are 
strangers, as you say. That of course does not preclude 
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the possibility of our becoming acquainted—even of 
eventually becoming friends.” 

“Friends!” she cried disdainfully. And then, with 
an effort speaking very steadily, she said: “I hope I 
shall never be in need of anything that you can— 
But here her emotions came near to overcoming her, 
and she paused for breath. 

“T shan’t be in Beaumont very long,” he said gravely. 
“But if there is anything an old tramp like me could 
do for you—and sometimes, you'll find, a really dis- 
reputable person is the only one it’s any use to turn to 
—why, come to me. .. . I see that you want to go 
now. I mustn’t detain “iat. We understand each other, 
don’t we?” 

“Perfectly,” said Amber, and held out her hand 
coolly, 

There was a moment, while they shook hands, when 
she might have broken down and done anything— 
cried violently, or flung herself on his breast, or even 
burst out in a hysterical laughing-fit. But her pride 
upheld her. She shook his hand, and walked to the 
car. It snorted, leaped and was gone. 

“She forgot,” said Shenstone to himself with a 
smile, “that she was wearing my mandarin coat: she’ll 
have to come back!” 

On the whole he was not ill pleased with the en- 
counter, 


CHAPTER FOUR: In Which It Is Shown 
That George Weatherby Is a Young 
Man of Infinite Curiosity 


HE following morning, as Shenstone was fin- 

ishing his household chores in the cottage, old 

Ned Shipley ambled in, with his necktie to one 

side, that necktie which Nelly had so carefully tied for 
him in the morning, and with that inevitable driblet of 
brown on his chin. Shenstone shook hands with him 
warmly ; he had seen and greeted Nelly the evening be- 
fore at the house, but old Ned had not been on view; 
doubtless Nelly had hidden him out of the way until 
she could make him presentable, and then the moment 
had passed. She need not have worried; Shenstone 
had hired her and Ned in the old days, or persuaded 
Helena to take them on; and so far as Shenstone was 
concerned, it was taking on Nelly for the sake of old 
Ned, whose childlike wisdom had charmed him. Ned 
was as childlike as ever—more so, it seemed, with the 
years, his ancient blue eyes as gentle and trustful, his 
speech as candid and direct. Shenstone pulled up a 
chair for him and poured him a generous drink of 
whisky. ‘No water,” said Ned, “I always like to take 
my whisky barefoot.’”’ He laid carefully down on 
the floor his bundle, a large home-made brown pa- 
per parcel, tied with scraps of different-colored twine 
pieced together; rose, and carefully spat into the open 
blaze of the Franklin stove; and resumed his seat, hold- 
ing up the glass and looking fondly at the yellow 
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whisky. Shenstone began inquiring about people and 
things in Beaumont, and Ned innocently told him all 
he knew, which was a great deal. Shenstone might 
have been in town for weeks and weeks without learn- 
ing as much of what he cared to know. Artlessly he 
betrayed all of Amber’s little secrets; and at last rose 
to go, leaving his bundle on the floor. Shenstone 
pointed to it. “Don’t forget that,” he said. 

Old Ned disposed his new chaw of tobacco carefully 
in his cheek, and then said, “That’s for you. Amber 
gave it to me to give you.” 

When old Ned had gone, Shenstone tore the paper 
covering enough to see the blue and gold of the man- 
darin coat; and then he thoughtfully kicked the bundle 
under the cot-bed. He was not exactly surprised. 
For last night he had seen her again, met her officially, 
as it were, at her home, under Aunt Victoria’s auspices. 
He had said nothing to her aunt about her visit to his 
cottage, thinking that she might prefer to keep that 
unknown; and evidently he had been right. He 
wouldn’t have chosen to see her again so soon; but 
that wasn’t a matter he could quite arrange to suit 
himself. Naturally, she hadn’t got over her anger at 
him; and his coming to the house had put her on her 
dignity, and apparently sealed, as if irrevocably, her 
indignant repudiation of him. She had behaved as 
though she had never seen him before; she had indi- 
cated very definitely that she never wanted to see him 
again. 

Shenstone turned his back on the bundle containing 
his rejected gift. 

“Well, that’s all right, too,” he said aloud to him- 
self. “Perhaps that’s the best thing that could happen, 
after all!’ 
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He slumped down in a chair, and his left forefinger 
went up to a lock of hair and he sat moodily twisting it 


for a long time. 
* * 


* 


As to last night’s meeting with his daughter—the 
only one of which Beaumont had heard, to be sure— 
various reports began to be current in the days that 
followed; reports so strange and cruel, yet heard with 
such devout satisfaction, that only the devil himself 
could quite have deserved to be the butt of them. And 
yet, although the memories of the injured are long, 
whom had Shenstone injured? Not all Beaumont, 
surely! He had indeed scandalized the town by put- 
ting aside, lightly and wantonly, its best prizes in the 
game of life—respectability, prosperity and neighborly 
regard. He had actually preferred to be a tramp! 
That had been an insult to Beaumont’s civic pride; and 
accordingly he had been hated and despised. . . . But 
that was long ago; so long ago that a new generation 
had grown up, a generation to whom Shenstone’s flight 
was scarcely more than a curious tale heard in child- 
hood, and a vaguely romantic setting for a beautiful 
girl. Why should Shenstone become suddenly a figure 
of brazen disrepute, now that he had returned? 

In truth, it took a day or two for the town’s opinion 
to settle itself in this matter. Even those who had 
once said hard words about Shenstone, had said them 
all long since; they were vastly surprised at his reap- 
pearance, and hardly knew what to think. If only 
Shenstone had exhibited any signs of repentance, or on 
the other hand of prosperity, they would have been in- 
clined to let bygones be bygones. But the whole flavor 
of this return was distasteful; it was calculated by its 
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flagrancy to stir up painful memories of the original 
offense. Instead of trying to re-establish normal rela- 
tions with old friends and acquaintances, he had ig- 
nored them. The lapse of a day or two gave time 
for their annoyance and embarrassment to harden into 
angry hostility. By mid-week, the time was past when 
he might have made his peace with the town. It 
hardly needed Ben Chivers’ whispered suspicions to 
make Shenstone an outcast now. Rumors, slowly per- 
colating at first, gained universal acceptance. Judicious 
and not unkindly minds found nothing inappropriate 
in Shenstone’s ostracism from his own household. .. . 

The accounts varied in detail; neither the girl nor 
her aunt were to be seen, but their very silence con- 
firmed the tale. It was said that Shenstone had gone 
to the house to see his daughter and that Mrs. Wall 
had ordered him off the place. It was not even certain 
that he had been permitted to speak to his daughter; 
though according to one version, she had been present 
when her aunt told him what the town thought of him. 
There were improbable trimmings to some of the ac- 
counts: as that when Shenstone refused to go, old Ned 
had been called to throw him out! This could hardly 
be true. Besides, old Ned had been seen coming out of 
Shenstone’s cottage at night; and on being questioned, 
had innocently explained that Mr. Shenstone had some 
mighty fine pre-war whisky there! That to be sure, 
did not make Shenstone’s case any better in the eyes 
of Beaumont. After having been turned away from 
his daughter’s door, to bribe a half-witted hired man 
with whisky! Dirty old Ned was a fit friend and 
companion for such a man!—and the only one, natu- 
rally, that he had. If anyone felt the impulse to go 
to him as man to man and say, “See here, Shenstone, 
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what do you mean by behaving this way?’—it was 
quenched by that picture of Shenstone and old Ned get- 
ting drunk together in that ramshackle hut! No won- 
der Mrs. Wall refused to allow the girl to have any- 
thing to do with such a father! And no wonder Am- 
ber and her aunt hid their heads and were at home to 
nobody! It was a shame and a disgrace... . 

But, as if indifferent to what people thought of him, 
seemingly unaware of the whips and scorns of Beau- 
mont opinion, Shenstone could be observed in the 
streets every afternoon, out for a stroll in his ribald 
old hat and his shabby cloak, swinging that offensive 
little black lacquer walking-stick—jaunty in his in- 
famy. The very sight of him was an insult to the 
decencies of Beaumont. 

It was while out strolling in Taliesin Park, on 
Wednesday afternoon, that Shenstone passed by a 
young man whom he seemed vaguely to remember. 
The young man, who looked otherwise hearty enough, 
was walking on crutches, and had a rather wry look 
about the mouth. He paused and stared at Shenstone, 
frowning. 

After he had passed, Shenstone realized that it must 
be—yes, it was that boy! Why was he on crutches? 
and what had happened to give him that acid look about 
the mouth? Shenstone almost turned around to greet 
him; but on second thoughts he went on without look- 
ing back. The boy had evidently not wished to speak 
to him. ‘Beaumont has got him, too!” said Shenstone. 
. .. He remembered the gangling youth who had 
come over one autumn evening with a poem—a poem 
about Marco Polo. Yes, there had been two romantic 
idiots in Beaumont then. He had shown to that boy, 
as one child to another, his absurd little treasures. Did 
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George Weatherby remember that? Oh, he could 
hardly forget it!—for afterward, right afterward, 
Shenstone had left Beaumont. Yes, he would remem- 
ber; but he would be ashamed—ashamed of having 
been that romantic youth. 


George Weatherby, his heart contracting with a vio- 
lent and painful emotion, went limping back to the car 
waiting by the park entrance, and asked of his uncle’s 
chauffeur, “Did you see that fellow in the cloak?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Henry. “That’s old Shenstone.’’ 

“T thought so,” said George, and turned again to 
stare after that odd figure marching into the park. 
Yes, he had known it must be Shenstone. That beard 
and that cloak—it was as if he had always known that 
was how Shenstone would look. A piratical figure, 
half ruffian, half dandy, and all vagabond—thus it 
was that Shenstone had often swaggered through 
George’s imagination. But why, seeing him in reality, 
should the sight be so queerly disturbing? He had 
thought about Shenstone so much that it was almost as 
if he had invented him. Did he resent the fact that 
Shenstone was real, after all, and not a figment of his 
reckless dreaming fancy? Was it because Shenstone 
had lived out that dream? The unexpected sight had 
stung him, aroused a profound hostility by which he 
was still shaken. 

“So that’s the old rascal himself!’ And having 
been assisted into the car, he listened with an amused 
air to the tale of what—if he could believe it all—had 
been happening in Beaumont while he lay in bed recov- 
ering from a broken leg. Some of it was alleged to 
have occurred next door; that part of the story George 
silently rejected—it didn’t quite fit with his notions of 
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any of the characters. But it was all news. George’s 
nurse had been a silent young woman, his uncle was 
not a man to bandy idle tales, and there had been only 
a paragraph in the papers about Shenstone’s return. 
The paragraph, while telling very little, had managed 
to seem disrespectful in the telling of it. George had 
gathered that Shenstone was not being welcomed by 
Beaumont. 

When the chauffeur had finished his yarn, George lit 
a cigarette and said to himself, “I’ll have to find out 
about this!’ He smiled with a smile rather less wry 
than usual, 


Aside from the exigencies of his profession, George 
Weatherby was not a man of warmly human impulses. 
He was a disinterested observer. This was at least 
true of him in Beaumont; he was known there among 
men as disagreeably cynical, among women as shy and 
lonely. Beaumont affected him that way: and accord- 
ingly, ever since he first went there to live with his 
uncle, he had gone away as often and stayed as long 
as possible. College and law school at Cambridge had 
accounted for one long period of absence, and the war 
and Paris for another. Then he had come back to 
settle down and be a lawyer and a recluse in Beaumont 
—with such consolations as were afforded by an occa- 
sional trip to New York to attend some Japanese print 
sale. His collection of perhaps a hundred prints, rang- 
ing from the delicate lovelinesses of Koriusai to the 
satiric brutalities of Sharaku, put the final stamp of ec- 
centric bachelorhood upon him. 

Whatever he may have been elsewhere—for there 
had been rumors of wild romances in Cambridge in his 
early youth, and later in Paris—it is certain that in 
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Beaumont he was regarded as merely a shrewd and 
capable young lawyer, and an unsociable young man. 
He joined no clubs, he could scarcely be said to frequent 
any groups, he seemed to have no close friends. His 
conversation was unpleasantly ironic, consisting chiefly 
of comments drawing attention to the stupidities of 
current life. Concerning these he was never indignant, 
he seemed merely heartlessly amused. His skeptical 
indifference to the passionate concerns of ordinary life 
amounted almost to a spiritual valetudinarianism, not 
at all becoming in a man of only thirty-two. His 
youth seemed to have soured in Beaumont, leaving only 
that wry smile and his curiosity. Nevertheless, George 
had recently in a minor way become by accident a local 
hero. 

It was his curiosity that had brought this about. 
Though a mere observer, George was full of curiosity; 
and curiosity had brought him a broken leg and a repu- 
tation for sentimental heroism. He had not, as people 
idiotically insisted on believing, deliberately saved that 
child from being run over. The idea had simply not 
occurred to him; and George had felt obliged to re- 
buff with some asperity the congratulations he had re- 
ceived. In fact, he had been disgusted at the hypocrisy 
of those people who so enthusiastically praised him for 
saving the brat’s life. They—the people who con- 
gratulated him, these respectable citizens of Beaumont 
—didn’t give a damn about that kid. She was, as ap- 
peared from the newspapers, one of a family of ten; 
and, as George could freely predict from what he knew 
of the neighborhood, she would grow up to work in 
the tablet-factory for six dollars a week, wear leaky 
shoes and never have enough to eat, and perhaps get 
sent to the reform-school if she tried impetuously to 
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have a little fun out of life. These respectable Beau- 
mont people thought that was quite all right. They 
were stockholders in the tablet-factory, and their taxes 
maintained the reform-school. They believed devoutly 
in both institutions. Not for their own daughters, of 
course, but for other people’s daughters—poor people’s. 
Yes, awaiting this little girl there was the tablet-fac- 
tory if she was good and the reform-school if she was 
bad. And it seemed to them that George Weatherby 
had performed a noble action in saving her for these. 
Nothing had been further from George’s mind when, 
crossing the street, down in that district of fecund pov- 
erty, he saw an automobile swiftly, recklessly, cutting 
the corner. There was time for him to get out of the 
way ; but he realized that the little girl with the tousled 
black hair and the torn stocking, chasing so intently 
her red rubber ball, would run right into the path of 
the car. He had never seen anything like that; not 
that he had any morbid fondness for gruesome sights, 
but here it was about to happen, a thing that happened 
frequently enough in any town where there are fast 
automobiles and poor children playing in the streets: 
he couldn’t keep his eyes off the doomed little figure, so 
unconscious of what was going to happen in six sec- 
onds: in fact, looking at her, he forgot to move at 
all. He stood stock-still—the little girl ran into his 
arms—he pitched her out again on to the sidewalk— 
and the car, with its brakes set too late, bumped into 
him, knocked him down, and ran over his leg. The 
whole thing happened very quickly; it may have seemed 
intentional to the bystanders, but he knew well enough 
that it was only his idle curiosity—an impulse evi- 
dently stronger in him than the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 
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Being curious, George Weatherby was now congratu- 
lating himself on having at last within his grasp the 
end of the story that never ceased to tease his interest. 
And late that afternoon he made a call next door. 


Amber was not in; but her aunt was there, and gave 
him tea. After she had been assured that George’s leg 
was doing very well, and that he would be back at the 
office Saturday, and he had entertained her by an amus- 
ing account of the accident, the subject of Shenstone 
was broached by herself. 

Victoria Wall was a woman accustomed to keep her 
own counsel; but there are times when even such a 
woman feels the need of discussing her family affairs 
with an outsider. She would not go to Chivers; let 
him believe whatever garbled accounts he chose! But 
she liked George; there was no nonsense about him. 

She told him everything from the beginning. “You 
would have thought, George, that the world was com- 
ing to an end, because Shenstone was back in Beau- 
mont. I told Chivers he was talking nonsense. Shen- 
stone, I said, is all the father Amber has, and I pro- 
pose to treat him as such! That seemed to me the 
only way to act.” 

“Quite so,” said George. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t my fault that things turned out 
the way they did! Amber—I don’t know if you real- 
ize how terribly and perversely rude she can be at 
times !” 

“Fiery, yes—” said George. “I had not thought of 
her as exactly rude.” 

“That shows how little you know her. Rude is the 
word. But even so, I must admit that her behavior 
that night astounded me.” 
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George leaned forward. “Really!” he said. 

“When I came home that afternoon from seeing 
Mr. Chivers, she was gone—she had left her luncheon 
uneaten, and had dashed off somewhere in that car 
I was foolish enough to give her. So, upon thinking 
it over, I decided that the best thing to do was for me 
to go and see Shenstone myself, and bring him back 
for dinner. I told Nelly to have a large steak, as I 
thought he would be tired of—” she smiled—‘chop 
suey by this time.” 

“You went to the cottage, eh?” 

“Certainly. And I found Shenstone quite the per- 
son I had expected him to be—except perhaps that I 
had not been fully informed as to his charm. He made 
tea for me, and we talked. His conversation was very 
entertaining. He told a most amusing story about an 
adventure he had in Cambodia, where he fell in love 
with an ancient Chinese goddess, a marble one, you 
understand, in the ruins of Angkor. He couldn’t bear 
to leave her, and as her head was loose on her shoul- 
ders, he took it off, and carried it away!” 

George laughed. 

“Yes, that’s what he told me. I don’t know whether 
it was the truth, or whether he just made it up. He’s 
no doubt an awful liar, George; but also he’s just the 
sort of man who would be capable of an exploit like 
that !’’ 

“Did he have the head to show for it?” 

“No, he didn’t. He got tired of her after a week 
or two, he said, so he went back and restored her head 
to her shoulders. It’s a good story, anyway, George. 
Well, as I say, we had tea, and then I brought him 
home to dinner—expecting of course that Amber 
would be there. Really, George, I care very little about 
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what people are pleased to call morality: but manners 
are important. What kind of world will we have if 
people don’t ever come to meals when they are ex- 
pected?” 

George frowned sympathetically and bit into a spice- 
cake. 

“I suspected,” said Victoria, “—though this does not 
bear on the immediate situation—that she was out 
somewhere with that Hungarian—or perhaps that re- 


porter.” 
George nodded. He knew about Amber’s romantic 
infatuation with the Hungarian . . . and he had heard 


of her playing about with that other fellow, too. 

“When Amber didn’t appear, we sat down to din- 
ner, Shenstone and I. Under other circumstances I 
should have valued the opportunity of enjoying his 
talk without Amber’s interruptions. He told at length, 
and very wittily, of his wanderings. There is one 
thing, George, that is much in his favor—he does not 
take himself too seriously. He is comparatively free 
from the ordinary kind of masculine vanity. One 
could talk frankly to him without offense: a most un- 
usual experience. In fact, I took advantage of Amber’s 
absence to tell him plainly what a scamp I thought him. 
And he quite agreed with me! In fact, he tried to 
make himself out rather worse than he is—that’s 
vanity, to be sure, but of a rare and refreshing sort.” 

George smiled to himself behind his spice-cake. It 
was clear that the old lady had been quite captivated by 
Shenstone. 

“I could fully understand,” said Victoria, ‘why 
Helena married the man. It was a mistake, of course, 
but a natural one for a woman. Men like that are— 
how does the old jingle go, George?’ 
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“Too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food?” George suggested. 

“That wasn’t the tag I had in mind, but it will do,” 
said Victoria. “Thirteen years with such a man, under 
conditions of settled domesticity, would no doubt be 
trying to both of them. Perhaps it was just as well 
that he went away when he did.” 

“Perhaps it was,” said George. 

“He is not,”’ Victoria went on, “at all what is called 
a woman’s man. He never should have been married 
—never should have encumbered himself with a fam- 
ily. That was no doubt the trouble. Charming men 
are always afraid of responsibilities. He did the only 
thing possible, I think, to a man of his temperament, 
in running away. Of course I didn’t tell him that! I 
noticed that he didn’t mention Amber, and only showed 
a polite interest in what I said about her to him, I 
thought he ought to know what a fine daughter he had. 
But he didn’t show much concern. I was really rather 
annoyed with him. . . . I wondered, too, what Amber 
would think of him. It seemed to me very possible that 
she might not appreciate his qualities. Young girls 
aren’t very philosophical, George—and his charm is 
after all an intellectual one. His travels would bore 
her, after a while. She’s all for dashing about herself, 
not for sitting still and listening.” 

George had to smile at the pains Victoria had taken 
to reassure herself that Shenstone wasn’t going to cap- 
tivate Amber too much . . . wasn’t going to oust her 
from Amber’s daughterly affections! 

“T had plenty of time, while we waited, to wonder 
about such things,” said Victoria. “We sat there till 
all hours. It was long after midnight when we heard 
her car bumping into the garage.” 
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“She did see him, then?” 

“Yes, of course. And though she may have heard 
the news already—she insisted afterward that she had, 
but refused to tell me from whom—at the moment she 
seemed surprised enough. ‘Amber,’ I said, ‘this is your 
father.’ She stood there staring at him; and I re- 
peated, ‘It’s your father, Amber.’ And from across 
the room she said, ‘How do you do?’” 

George chuckled. He didn’t know why, but he 
couldn’t help being pleased at Shenstone’s rebuff. 
Yes, really, it would have been too much—to be- 
have as Shenstone had done, and then be welcomed 
home! 

“How did Shenstone take it?” he asked. 

“Well, he took it coolly enough, I must say. I 
confess I was surprised at him, too. He might have 
shown a little emotion at seeing his daughter. It 
isn’t every man who has a daughter like Amber! 
But he seemed actually to care no more about her 
than she did about him. He said ‘How do you do,’ 
back at her just as coolly. I don’t know which of 
them I was the most amazed at.” 

“Tt wasn’t very much of a home-coming scene, was 
it?” said George. 

“But that wasn’t all,” said Victoria. “That was just ° 
the prelude! For that girl turned to me and said, ‘’'m 
very tired, Aunt Victoria; I’m going right on up to 
bed.’ I was rather taken aback by that, and I said, 
“But don’t you want to stay and talk with your father ?’ 
And—I’'m being very frank with you, George: it’s not 
a thing I like to tell about my niece—she glanced at her 
father contemptuously (that is the only word!) and 
said: ‘No, I really don’t care to. Good-night, Aunt 
Vic,’ and she walked out of the room.” 
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Victoria paused, and looked up at George. The 
glance startled him. He had been seeing the scene in 
his imagination—Amber, in her hurt girlish pride, with 
her head flung proudly back, cheeks pale, and those 
changing, gold-glinting eyes turned into pools of som- 
ber fire ; and Shenstone, the magnificent old ruffian, red- 
brown bearded and shaggy, towering on the other side 
of the room, smiling, of course—he would smile at 
anything. It reminded George somehow of a story 
read in childhood in the Arabian Nights, of the bat- 
tle of the two magicians, in which such a pair had flung 
deadly fire at each other after a contest in many shapes 
— yes, there was something uncanny and splendid about 
it. Victoria’s glance recalled him to reality. ‘“Yes?’? 
he inquired coolly. 

“T was dumb,” Victoria continued. “TI couldn’t say 
anything: there wasn’t anything to say! I thought I 
knew the limits of that girl’s bad behavior—but this 
exceeded all belief. I was ashamed.” 

“And Shenstone?” George prompted. 

“He didn’t seem to mind at all. He passed it off 
with a little speech about the younger generation. . 
I’m tired of hearing about the younger generation, 
George! I’m sure some of the girls in my generation 
were quite as candid as these young ones of to-day are 
supposed to be. Only we never forgot what was due 
to decency and manners! . . . But he tried to defend 
her. He hadn’t been a good father, he said, so why 
should he expect his daughter to love him? I told him 
nobody expected her to love him, but she might at least 
be polite to him. He laughed. I was glad somebody 
could laugh about it—I couldn’t. The situation was 
too painful, and I let him go, and went up to talk to 
Amber.” 
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“And what did Amber have to say for herself?” 

“At first she wouldn’t talk at all. And then she took 
my breath away. It was a kind of cold hysteria, worse 
than an outburst would have been. ... 1 always 
thought I had protected her from the town gossip: but 
it seems I was mistaken. She had heard everything 
there was to hear, and had it all stored up in her mind 
—it came out there and then. If I hadn’t already seen 
Shenstone and formed my own impression—‘But you 
don’t know your father,’ I insisted. ‘I know all I 
want to know about him,’ she said.” 

“But what,” George inquired curiously, “did she say 
about him—what had she heard?” , 

“The old story, that he had deserted Helena and her; 
or rather—she kept putting it in that queer impersonal 
way—his wife and baby.’ You'd have thought that 
baby was somebody else, not herself, the way she spoke! 
That was all—the mere facts of the case, which I 
couldn’t quite deny outright, though there may very 
well have been extenuating circumstances: she kept on 
repeating them over and over, monotonously, and say- 
ing he ought never to have come back. It was her tone 
that frightened me—so hard and cold and far-away. 
I never knew she felt that way about him! ‘But, Am- 
ber, he’s your father,’ I protested. ‘No,’ she said, ‘no 
—he went away and left his little girl without a father. 
He ought to have stayed in China.’ And that was all 
I could get out of her: in the morning, I thought, she’ll 
be open to reason. But in the morning she was off and 
gone in that car of hers; and since then she simply re- 
fuses to talk about him at all. . . . I must say that it 
seems to me a perfectly ridiculous situation. But I 
have no influence over her when she is in that stub- 
born mood, none whatever. Heaven knows what peo- 
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ple are saying! . . . I wish, now, the way Amber is 
acting, that he would go away!” 

Aunt Victoria had begun her narration sturdily 
enough, but before she concluded it she had betrayed 
the mournful helplessness she felt. She would not 
have dreamed of asking George Weatherby for sym- 
pathy; nor did she get any—George had fallen into a 
reverie, quite forgetful of her. 

“I suppose,” she said indignantly, “you think it’s all 
right for a girl to treat her father that way—so long 
as it’s only Shenstone! You’re another of these nice 
Beaumont people!” 

“Yes, I’m one of these nice Beaumont people,” said 
George, smiling that wry smile of his. ‘“The old ruf- 
fian and the young spitfire are quite a pair, aren’t they? 
A very interesting study in family emotions. . . .” 

“Yes,” said Victoria doubtfully. “But what ought 
Lito. der’? 

“Why do anything? It’s their own show.” 

“T hoped you might have some practical suggestion. 
As for these two, they’ve muddled the thing hopelessly. 
I’m afraid there’s nothing now except for him to go 
away. It’s not that I mind what people think—I never 
have. But the whole thing is so painful! Yes, if he 
has as much sense and sensitiveness as I give him 
credit for, he'll go back to China. Do you think, 
George, he would resent a little hint to that effect, 
tactfully made? Something must be done.” 

“Wait a little.” 

“T don’t see the good of waiting, George. I don’t 
think I can stand this much longer. . . . Won’t you go 
see him?” 

“I? On your behalf? To sound him out and drop 
a hint? I don’t like the errand, I confess.” 
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“But will you?” 

“T’m an invalid, Victoria.” 

“If you are well enough Saturday to go to work in 
your office, you'll be well enough to do this for me.” 

“Send Chivers!’ 

“Nonsense. . . . Let’s do this thing ourselves, and 
do it right. A few days of Shenstone is enough, I find. 
And—if a check would do any good—’’ 

George looked at her suspiciously. “Have you come 
to believe that story, too?” he asked. 

“What story?” 

“About Shenstone and Amber’s money—” 

“Oh, Chivers’ nonsense! Not a bit of it! But if 
he’s really so poor, George—” 

“Tf he’s poor,” said George, “he can collect his dower * 
right in Helena’s estate. He has an absolute claim to 
one-third of her estate, you know. Had you forgot- 
ten that?” 

“Why, yes, I had,” said Victoria, thoughtfully. “TI 
suppose he can. . . . Though I must say I don’t think 
it would be a very graceful thing for him to do. Do 
you? After going off and leaving her... .” 

George shrugged his shoulders. ‘Why be sentimen- 
tal about legal matters?’ he said. 

“Well,” said Victoria, “anyway, that’s none of our 
affair, is it? But I do think we ought to find what 
his plans are—how long he’s going to stay. I shall 
have to take Amber somewhere else, if this keeps up. 
You must help me, George. I know you can straighten 
things out.” 

“You’re so damned statesmanlike, Victoria,’ he 
grumbled, and rose to take his leave. “Thank you 
for your tea and a very interesting story. . . . And Ill 
think about how to get rid of Shenstone for you.” 


CHAPTER FIVE: In Which Shenstone Enter- 
tains Several Visitors 


morning he would rise early, get breakfast for 

himself, wash the dishes, sweep, work in the yard 
at the burdocks ; after lunch he would go out for a walk, 
up Appleton Avenue, through Taliesen Park, and back 
home. He would make himself tea and read until 
dinner time; in the evening he would occupy himself 
with his pipe, his toddies and his portfolio. He would 
go to see no one: if people wanted to see him, here he 
was. 

He was not without callers that week; but they 
were chiefly people he had never seen before. 

There were, of course, the reporters. They came 
regularly, every day, three of them, including one from 
Harperstown. They came in a jocular and derisive 
spirit. Shenstone did not mind that. He treated them 
hospitably, and so far they had not printed anything 
overtly scurrilous about him—except the boy from 
Harperstown, who apologized in a shamefaced way, 
saying that his story had been rewritten in the office. 
It had called Shenstone a “shabby adventurer.” “Well, 
so I am,” said Shenstone good-humoredly, “both 
shabby and an adventurer.” 

There were the usual book agents. Shenstone in 
early youth had “canvassed” for books, and he pitied 
them ; but he did not buy any books. 


There were several others who came in idle and 
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humorous curiosity. Shenstone was polite and busy. 

There was, on Friday morning, a short, stern-look- 
ing man who pushed in without knocking while Shen- 
stone was doing the dishes. He declined to give his 
name, and stood there in the little parlor, frowning, 
with folded arms, rather like a Nordic caricature of 
Mussolini. All he would say was that he had ‘“‘come 
to look things over.” When he ignored Shenstone’s 
invitation to go, he was picked up and casually thrown 
out among the burdocks. 


Friday afternoon, just as Shenstone was about to go 
for his walk, there came up the path a young man 
correctly attired—as for an afternoon call in some 
European capital—in frock coat, striped trousers, and 
a top hat; a rather thin young man, obviously foreign, 
with his dark face and melancholy eyes. Shenstone, 
from his doorstep, noted his alienness; but it was not 
until the stranger stood before him, speaking very cor- 
rect English in low modulated tones, with a touch of 
accent, that Shenstone guessed him to be the Hungarian 
musician concerning whom old Ned Shipley had told 
all he knew. 

“Yes, I am Shenstone. And are you Willy Fer- 
enczi?”’ 

“Ah!—you have heard of me. I am glad. I did 
not like to come and introduce myself in this way. But 
it seemed unavoidable,” he said, in his gentle melan- 
choly voice. 

Shenstone invited him in, and they sat down. So 
this was one of the men Amber was running around 
with! ‘You conduct the Beaumont orchestra, I be- 
lieve,” he remarked. 


Willy Ferenczi in reply expressed the hope that Mr. 
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Shenstone would come to the next concert. The or- 
chestra, he said, was not much as yet, but better—at 
least, not so bad. For sixteen months he had been 
struggling with it. But Mr. Shenstone should hear 
for himself. Was Mr. Shenstone fond of music? 

“No,” Shenstone replied, ‘“‘not at all.’ 

That, said Willy Ferenczi, was too bad; but it made 
no difference. It was not as a musician that he had 
come. The matter was more personal. Should he tell 
his history? 

“Some other time, preferably,’’ Shenstone answered, 
ignoring the fact that the question was merely rhetorical 
and prefatory. “Life histories should only be told late 
in the evening, I think. People somehow cannot man- 
age to be really truthful or to think of very good lies 
to tell about themselves, until after midnight—and it 
is only those two kinds of reminiscences that are deeply 
interesting, don’t you think ?” 

Possibly, said Willy Ferenczi. Perhaps in this in- 
stance it would be better to begin at the other end: 
then the matter of his history would arise naturally: 
Mr. Shenstone would wish to know it, and he would 
be very glad to answer any questions. America, he 
went on to say, was a strange place, and American girls 
like no other girls in the world. This, he remarked 
sadly, was not a criticism; it was a tribute. Neverthe- 
less, accustomed as he was to the simpler conventions of 
Europe, he found it a very complicated matter to ad- 
just himself to American customs. .. . 

“He is rashly generalizing from Amber,” thought 
Shenstone. 

For example, said Willy Ferenczi, there was the mat- 
ter of anengagement. In Europe, one knew, to say the 
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least, whether one was engaged or not; in America, it 
had been his embarrassing experience, one sometimes 
did not know! 

Shenstone smiled, his fingers idly playing with the 
carved ornaments of the pipe on his desk. 

“Your daughter,” said Willy Ferenczi, “is very 
American—very American indeed—and very much 
given to changing her mind.” 

“That,” remarked Shenstone, “is no doubt embar- 
rassing, as you say. But why, my dear sir, do you come 
to me about it?” 

“Ah! I had been told, though I was reluctant to be- 
lieve, that in America the father has no authority over 
his daughter. That is difficult for me to understand, 
Mr. Shenstone.” 

“T have been away from America for some time,” 
Shenstone told him. “TI really do not know exactly 
what the situation may be at present with regard to 
parental authority. But I was not speaking for Amer- 
ica. I was speaking for myself. I have nothing to 
say as to my daughter’s engagements.” 

“This engagement,” said Willy Ferenczi, “was made 
thirteen months ago, and broken the following day. 
It has been renewed and broken at frequent intervals 
ever since. ‘Why broken?’ you might ask. I should 
find it difficult to tell you. Not, I assure you, for any 
good reason. The first time was when I came to call 
wearing this coat. Look at this coat, Mr. Shenstone!” 
He stood up and turned around. “Is there anything 
ridiculous about this coat?” 

“Clothes,’ Shenstone answered, “are a matter of 
taste. I believe everyone should wear what he likes 
best. Personally, I do not care for frock coats. I pre- 
fer garments that are at once more comfortable and 
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more decorative. But I don’t wish to dogmatize. Cer- 
tainly you have the right to wear that frock coat if 
you really want to.” 

“Ah, Mr. Shenstone, it is not a question of my want- 
ing to wear a frock coat! Words can hardly express 
my personal indifference to what I wear. Mr. Shen- 
stone, [ama poor man. Before coming to Beaumont, 
I nearly starved here in your rich America. You may 
know how close I was to starvation, when I tell you that 
I pawned my dress suit. A musician, you understand, 
must have a dress suit. But mine was still in pawn 
when I came to Beaumont. Perhaps you do not know 
about agencies, Mr. Shenstone; the one that sent me 
here took half of my poor little salary every month 
for three months—and what I could spare of the rest 
I sent to my mother and sisters in Czegled: they were 
starving, too. It shows how much [I care about clothes, 
Mr. Shenstone, that I waited so long to redeem my 
dress suit. For three months I went around in the 
only good coat I possessed—a velvet jacket. I wore 
that velvet jacket everywhere. I wore it when I went 
out with your daughter. I wore it on the occasion 
when we became engaged. But I had ordered of the 
tailor, Mr. Shenstone, this suit; and just then it was 
finished, and I went to call upon your daughter at her 
home, and formally ask her hand of her aunt. That 
was all. But—”’ Willy Ferenczi paused and sadly 
shook his head—‘“‘your daughter was furious at me. 
And the next day she told me that she would not marry 
me. And why? Because of this coat! She said—I 
will tell it to you—she said I looked too damn respect- 
able, and that I might as well be a banker. But Mr. 
Shenstone. I am respectable! Why should I not ap- 
pear so?” 
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“Let me see,” Shenstone mused, “she was not quite 
twenty-one then. . . . That is an age when such child- 
ish behavior may be rather surprising, and yet not in- 
comprehensible. Don’t you realize, my dear sir, that it 
was a case of a silly school-girl falling in love with a 
velvet jacket?” 

“Oh,” said Willy Ferenczi, “I am sure you are mis- 
taken.” 

“T think not. You fail to realize how, to a discon- 
tented young person in a small American town, some 
foolish little foreign oddity becomes the precious sym- 
bol of all the strangeness of the great world outside. 
Consider! The girl had only one year more of col- 
lege. I take it that she was not much interested in 
college, especially as it was a woman’s college. It meant 
only a chance to be away from Beaumont for a while. 
She knew that she wasn’t one of those enterprising 
young women who make careers for themselves; she 
was merely restless. And soon college would be over, 
and she would have to come back and live in Beaumont. 
Then you come along with your velvet jacket, and your 
music, and your talk of foreign places. A velvet jacket 
—why, it meant romance to her; it meant freedom; it 
meant escape from Beaumont! And you, my dear sir, 
having created that illusion, had no more tact than to 
come officially courting her in a frock coat! Really 
now! If aman of the world like you is to encourage 
the devotion of a school-girl, he should take some pains 
to cater to her romantic ideals.” 

Willy Ferenczi looked at him doubtfully. It did not 
seem to him at all a laughing matter. “You have ex- 
pressed one thought, Mr. Shenstone,” he said, “which 
seems to me profoundly true. American girls are very 
romantic,” 
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“You don’t mean American girls, you mean Amber 
Shenstone. No doubt she is,” said her father. 

“And God knows I am not,” said Willy Ferenczi 
sadly. “But have I ever pretended to be? I am a 
practical man, Mr. Shenstone. A musician must be 
practical. I have told your daughter how poor I am. 
I have told her how happy I am that she will have 
money so that it will be possible for us to marry. She 
knows that I am ambitious, and that I have a career to 
make. She understands all this. And she has said 
many times that she will take me to Europe, where I 
may study under the great masters. I was playing in 
the municipal orchestra at Buda-Pesth, Mr. Shenstone, 
when the war came. I fought. I was fortunate—not a 
wound! But my father was killed, my family ruined. 
I came to America. I gave one concert. Then I 
starved. And then I was sent here. To conduct an 
orchestra, they said. I came: but where was the or- 
chestra? I must go to work to create one! It is the 
devil’s own job. And why must I be forever gadding 
about with my fiancée, like a clerk on a holiday? Can- 
not she understand that I have other things to do? It 
was not so bad when she was away at her college. 
Then I had only to write her one letter a day. The 
holidays were worse, for she was at home. Yet I had 
a chance, between times, to get back to a sensible life. 
But since she has come back to Beaumont—Mr. Shen- 
stone, it is terrible. Ah, that car! It comes along, and 
she asks me if she may take me home. I get in—but 
does that car take me home? It takes me somewhere 
else, always, and I am lucky if I get back in time for 
five hours of sleep! Why must I always be courting 
her? Yes, why in the name of all the devils must I 
climb fences and trees and stick my musician’s fingers 
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with thorns, for the sake of getting her a flower? 
Flowers are to buy in the shops! Gladly would I bring 
her flowers when I come to call on the appointed day. 
But there are no appointed days. Everything is by 
surprise, and without reason. Does she not know that 
life is not a fairy-tale?” 

“Have you told her that?” Shenstone asked gravely. 

“T have told her everything! Sometimes I have for- 
got myself, and wept and cursed—and then, I think she 
is pleased.” 

“A most unreasonable young woman,” Shenstone 
commented. 

“Tt is true, she is difficult,” said Willy Ferenczi. 
“You will note that I do not complain of some of the 
things by which I might be annoyed. In the intervals 
of our engagement, she has played about, as she calls it, 
with other men—with one in particular, a married man. 
I might have been jealous; but I was not. I could not 
take him so seriously. I was willing that she should 
play about with him more. He had the time to play 
about; I had not. No, it was other things that made 
her difficult.” 

“You have my sympathy,” said Amber’s father. 

“Ah, but you have not heard the worst, Mr. Shen- 
stone. I am, in spite of what I have said, a patient man. 
And there are only three years more to wait... .” 

“What is that about three years?” interrupted Shen- 
stone. “TI don’t understand.” 

“Yes, we must wait three years to marry—unless the 
attorney Chivers should meanwhile consent, which is 
unthinkable. The attorney Chivers does not like for- 
eigners.” 

“And what,” asked Shenstone, “has the attorney 
Chivers to say about my daughter’s marriage?” 
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“She does not come into her money until she is 
twenty-five, unless she should marry, and then only if 
the aunt and the attorney Chivers give their consent. 
The aunt would not stand in the way of her happiness, 
but the attorney Chivers, what does he care? Yet it is 
so written in the will. After twenty-five, it does not 
matter what the attorney Chivers and the aunt may say. 
Of course they cannot stop us from marrying now, but 
there will be no money. .. .” 

“An elaborate arrangement,’ remarked Shenstone 
thoughtfully. 

“So why get married now? ‘There will be babies, 
doctors, nurses—and we should be poor. No, I say, 
let us wait. That is sensible, is it not? And three years 
is not a lifetime. Meanwhile, I have my music. I can 
wait. It will take three years before my orchestra is a 
credit to me. I am patient. I shall be the more in love 
with her. By that time she will have settled down a 
little, let us hope.” 

“And she agrees to this?’ asked Shenstone. 

“Sometimes she agrees, sometimes not. When not, 
then she quarrels with me; but the next day comes that 
car with her in it, and we go off somewhere, and I do 
something foolish for her sake, and it is all made up 
again.—So it was until last night. Your daughter has 
been unusually temperamental these last few days.” 

Gey Sina 

“Yes, Mr. Shenstone. I have urged her, ever since 
I heard that you were in town, to take me to you; and 
she has refused, without reason. When the car came 
yesterday, I got in and said, ‘Now, Amber, take me to 
your father!’ And she said, ‘Willy, do not talk to me 
of my father! Do you love me?’ ‘To be sure I love 
you,’ I replied, and the car took us far away to a place 
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where we dined with horrible jazz tunes being played, 
and we danced the American dances she has made me 
learn. And again she asked, ‘Do you love me?’ and 
again I said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then will you marry me to-night 
and take me away from Beaumont?’ she asked.” 

Shenstone shifted his chair. ‘This is all very inter- 
esting,” he said. ‘But why should you discuss these 
private concerns with me?” 

“Because I am a desperate and unhappy man, Mr. 
Shenstone! With whom should I discuss the private 
concerns of your daughter and myself? With the 
attorney Chivers, perhaps? No, I come to you because 
Imust. You will understand me, Mr. Shenstone. You 
will know why I replied what I did reply to your daugh- 
ter’s question.” 

“No, what did you reply?” 

“T replied that it was impossible. What else could I 
reply? Iam poor. I have my career. Where could I 
go? Who would look at a musician that has deserted 
his orchestra? No, it was madness. I must stay in 
Beaumont. But if she insisted upon it, I would marry 
her at once. Not upon the instant: but soon enough. 
This I offered to make peace with her. ‘Only we must 
stay in Beaumont. And let us go to your father and 
ask his consent,’ I urged. But, Mr. Shenstone, she 
laughed at me. She said I did not love her. Must I 
be a madman to prove that I love her? So we argued, 
dancing to those horrible jazz tunes, and sitting at the 
table, until she said, ‘Let us go!’ We went, and all 
the way she would not speak to me, except at the end, 
when she put me down at my boarding house. ‘Good- 
bye, Willy Ferenczi!’ she said, and drove away. It 
sounded like a last farewell. I was afraid, Mr. Shen- 
stone. I could not let her go! I stood there in torment. 
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I ran after the car, calling out her name—but she was 
gone. Then I went to my room in despair.” 

He looked up at Shenstone wildly, and said, “You 
cannot understand! You are only her father! But 
there is something about that girl. She isn’t human! 
She is music itself, something beautiful and strange 
and outside of life. That is why I have gone mad 
about her. I tell myself it is nonsense, that she is only 
a girl, young and good-looking and much spoiled. But 
I cannot always be sane! In my room I saw her, fad- 
ing out of my arms, smiling farewell at me. No, I 
could not bear it. And so I did a foolish thing. I 
wrote her a letter, and hurried to mail it in the 
box on the corner before I should become sane again 
and change my mind. It was a short letter, out of 
my madness and despair. ‘I will do whatever you 
say, I wrote. ‘Command me, and I obey!’ That was 
my letter—an incredible folly, Mr. Shenstone. I knew 
it this morning, but it was too late. The letter was 
gone. And so, Mr. Shenstone, I come to you to-day 
and tell you everything!” 

- He paused, and tapped impressively on the table with 

a long forefinger. “After all, Mr. Shenstone, you are 
her father. In America it cannot be so different. A 
father is a father! I do not know why you went away; 
I do not know why you came back: you are here, and 
that is sufficient. I have told you about myself—my 
prospects, my ambitions, and my madness. And now, 
as they say here in America, it is up to you.” 
- Shenstone rose, went to the barrel in the corner, 
poured out a generous drink, and set it before his 
guest. “I’m sorry for you, Willy Ferenczi,” he said, 
and poured another for himself. 

“But what do you mean?” asked Willy Ferenczi, 
locking up from his glass. 
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“T mean that you have cooked your goose—that you 
are done for.” 

“You think, then, she will not make up with me? 
That our engagement is at an end?” 

“No. It is your career that is at an end, Willy Fer- 
encziee 

“But, Mr. Shenstone! Is there nothing that can be 
done? I had hoped—do you not think she could be 
persuaded to be content with marrying me at once, 
without leaving my orchestra?” 

“T am afraid,” Shenstone told him, “you do not un- 
derstand that girl very weil. She will not be content 
with anything. You talk of her settling down. She 
will never settle down! And you—you will have to 
follow her around all the rest of her life. You need 
not imagine you can put her in a house and leave her 
there. No, she will be up and gone, and you will be 
wondering where she is. She will never be off your 
mind for a-moment. When will you have time to 
think about your career? You will be thinking about 
her, instead.” 

“No, that is preposterous,” said Willy Ferenczi. 
“One does not marry a woman to have her on his 
mind.” 

“If you were an ordinary man,” remarked Shen- 
stone, “it would make no great difference. But you 
have something else to do besides worry about a spoiled, 
petulant, wilful girl, That is why I am sorry for 
you.” 

“But if she loves me, she will obey me,” said Willy 
Ferenczi hopefully. 

“You have promised to obey her. And as for love, 
she is incapable of love in the sense in which you un- 
derstand the word. She likes to think of going to 
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Europe with you; yes, you are an escort that any girl 
would be pleased to have! But as for keeping house for 
aman—no. The man will be a mere incident in a foot- 
loose litelr..<, 2” 

Willy Ferenczi’s shocked expression as he set down 
his glass caught Shenstone’s attention, and he laughed 
and came over and slapped his guest on the shoulder. 
“T don’t mean to horrify you, my dear sir,” he said. “I 
am merely describing a temperament that I happen to 
know all about—the Shenstone temperament. We’ve 
always been like that in our family—the girls wilder 
birds, if possible, than the boys; hard to capture, im- 
possible to tame! How much peace of mind have you 
had since you knew her, may I ask? Little enough, I 
dare say! . . . It’s too bad. There are girls in Beau- 
mont who would have fitted in with your very sensible 
plans—girls with money who will make excellent wives. 
You should have let that Shenstone girl alone! But 
you didn’t know, of course. And now it’s probably too 
late. Well, it’s merely one of life’s little jokes, Willy 
Ferenczi!” 

Willy Ferenczi looked up at the big red-bearded man 
towering above him and talking with such genial feroc- 
ity about his daughter. The worst of it was what he 
said rang true. Willy had always, somewhere within 
his mind, known that Amber Shenstone was no wife 
for him. . . . But even though all these things were 
true of her, how queer for her own father to be say- 
ing them! America was a strange country... . 

“You have said so many surprising things to me, Mr. 
Shenstone. JI must think them over. It is not too 
late, I am sure.” Willy Ferenczi rose. “You will not 
come to my next concert, Mr. Shenstone ?”” 


CHAPTER six: In Which Shenstone Enter- 
tains Still Another Visitor 


the cottage door, and a big, slouchy, handsome, 
cheerful figure stood there on the step. 

“T don’t suppose you remember me, Mr. Shenstone. 
My name’s Dirk Tillinghast.” 

So this was the one old Ned had been telling him 
about—the other one. . . . And what a contrast to 
Willy Ferenczi! But Amber had, at least, an eye for 
the unusual. And there was something oddly attractive 
in this youth. He wasn’t of the usual Beaumont sort, 
certainly. He was sensitive; and his cheerful airs were 
obviously enough of the sort that are worn to disguise 
a profound capacity for unhappiness. ... He had 
been drinking, and there was something on his mind. 

“Come in, Dirk Tillinghast.” 

Shenstone remembered seeing a dreamy-eyed boy of 
eleven or twelve sitting on the Tillinghast gate-post as 
he went past in the old days. “You have grown up,” 
he said. That wasn’t quite what he meant, perhaps. 
It is rather a shock, sometimes, to realize what has hap- 
pened to a man in ceasing to be a child. Dirk, from 
what Shenstone had heard, was of the salt of Beau- 
mont. There was probably something very salty about 
him, if Amber liked him so; but he wasn’t the person 
that boy on the gate-post might have become. He had 
softened—just, thought Shenstone, as George Weath- 


erby had hardened, in Beaumont. .. . 
92 


ATE that same evening, there was a knock at 
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“Yes,” said Dirk, “you’ve changed too, Mr. Shen- 
stone.” 

“T suppose so. Won’t you sit down? You're on 
the Banner, I understand.” Shenstone had the feeling 
very definitely that this young man had come there to 
tell him something. There was a subdued anxiety in 
his bearing, and a touch of fright. It would be neces- 
sary for them to become friends before he would open 
up. “Shall we have a little drink?” 

“Thanks, that’s just what I need. I’ve had several 
already, but I could stand a few more.” 

Yes, a few drinks might help. Shenstone busied 
himself in the corner by the whisky barrel, while Dirk 
looked curiously around the room. Shenstone came 
back jovially with the glasses. “Here’s looking at you. 
... And what are you doing on the Banner? I 
worked there, you know.” 

“Well, I am dramatic critic now, among other things. 
‘This is good whisky!” 

“The best there was, Dirk. It’s been here waiting 
for me all these seventeen years.” 

“You know,.Shenstone—I’ve envied you sometimes, 
clearing out that way.” It was made coolly, this frank 
admission; and it seemed to put the young man more 
at ease. 

“You have envied me?’ Shenstone repeated. “Well, 
my boy, what was to keep you from clearing out if you 
felt that way?” 

Dirk grinned. ‘The same thing that kept you here 
so long, I guess. A wife—you know how it is!” 

“So you’re married.” 

“Yes. ... You may possibly remember Estelle 
Thornton—she was running around in pig-tails when 
you were here. She’s my wife.” 
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“The youngest Thornton girl? Yes, I remember. 
She promised to be a beauty, too.” 

“She was, and still is, in spite of being married to 
me for nearly ten years!” said Dirk. 

“A family?” Shenstone asked idly. 

“No—no children,” said Dirk. But the idle ques- 
tion seemed to irk him, and he leaned forward to de- 
mand, “Why the devil do women want children? 
Aren’t there enough children in the world already? 
I don’t know why we should deliberately increase the 
sum of human misery! . . . Women are unreasonable. 
Estelle would have a dozen if ’'dlether. . . .” 

Shenstone smiled, for old Ned had told him about 
Estelle, too. “A large family,’ he said thoughtfully, 

“might be awkward ona reporter’s salary. ... .” 

“Well, it isn’t that so much, to tell the truth, ” said 
Dirk. “My people have plenty of money. My father 
would give me a good job, or Estelle’s father would put 
me to work in his office. They’d like nothing better! 
It’s always rankled with them, my being a reporter. 
I’m a black sheep, just on that account. Yes, they’d 
be tickled to death to give me a decent job. And 
V’d just about have to take it, if Estelle had a baby. 
Then I would be tied down to Beaumont.” 

Shenstone looked at him quizzically. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Dirk, lighting a cigarette, 
“here lam. Well, who knows ?—Maybe Estelle’s Aunt 
Jane, so to speak, will die, and P’ll—follow your noble 
example!” 

“You seem to have my career rather on your mind,” 
Shenstone remarked mildly. 

“T admit it. ... You don’t suppose, Shenstone, 
that you can pull off the kind of thing you did without 
making a lot of other fellows do some thinking. . . . 
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I was just a kid at the time, of course, and it didn’t 
make much of an impression on me then; but afterward 
—when I’d been married a few years and realized that 
Estelle wouldn’t hear of leaving Beaumont—well, I re- 
membered it all then. I used to stay awake nights 
thinking about it. I got to hating you. I kept thinking 
what a hell of a thing it was you’d done, and I went 
around telling everybody so.—They said, ‘Tell us some- 
thing new!’ Yes, why the devil should I care about 
something that had happened more than ten years ago? 
I didn’t know what was eating me, you see; and for- 
tunately nobody else did, either! I didn’t find out for 
some time. The first inkling I got was when I was 
reading one of Shaw’s plays; the idea popped into my 
mind that maybe I hated you because I wanted to do the 
same thing you’d done! I went out of my way to 
write a piece in my column roasting Shaw. I said he 
was a subtly immoral writer—and incidentally the boss 
congratulated me on that piece of writing, and raised 
my salary! No, it’s only been the last few years that 
I’ve really been on to myself. You see, Shenstone, 
you’ve made me no end of trouble!” 

“Well,” Shenstone said comfortingly, “so long as 
your wife didn’t suspect what you were thinking—” 

“Oh, women always have an idea of what’s going 
oninaman’s mind! But,” said Dirk, “I got away with 
it as ‘moodiness.’ Geniuses have a right to be moody, 
you know. Or do you?—the moody genius, stalking 
around the house, kicking the cat and not having a de- 
cent word to say to his wife?’ Dirk laughed. He 
seemed to enjoy mocking at himself. “Then,” he went 
on in the same tone of candid mockery, “the moody 
genius locks himself in his room—and comes out with 
a poem, And the atmosphere is cleared for a while. A 
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man can get away with murder in poetry, can’t he? 
As long as it goes to a tune, nobody cares what he’s 
confessing about himself—not even his wife. They 
think it’s pretty.” 

He was, thought Shenstone, the sort of idealistic 
failure who must indulge in self-derision lest he wallow 
in self-pity. It was a mood Shenstone had frequently 
observed among his fellow exiles in the East; and 
sometimes, with encouragement and a little alcoholic 
stimulus, it could be brilliant. 

“Ah,” he said; “so you’re a genius, Dirk! Well, so 
was I, once. Let’s have another drink on it. . . . Tell 
me, what is the life of a genius in Beaumont like? I 
gave it up before I really had a chance to find out.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Dirk, setting down his glass. 
“Tl tell you the truth. It isn’t as bad as you might 
think. It has its compensations. To begin with, a 
first-class Beaumont genius like me has a few little 
things published from time to time in the magazines. 
That enables him to kid himself along, and it gives him 
an enormous prestige among the other local geniuses. 
In every town like this there are a dozen people who 
think they want to write, or who do write but never 
have a damn thing published. The fellow who has ac- 
tually received a few checks from editors is a personage 
among them. And in Beaumont, that’s me. Their re- 
spect counts for something, even if they are a soppy 
lot. It’s pleasant to have other people envy you. It’s 
pleasant to be able to tell the younger geniuses what’s 
the matter with their poems. Yes,, it’s one of the com- 
pensations! And on the other hand—’” 

He emptied his glass, and waited while Shenstone 
refilled it. “On the other hand, there are the visiting 
royalties. Let me make myself clear. I do book- 
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reviews sometimes, you know: and I occasionally strike 
up a correspondence with some poet that I admire— 
some fellow that has really published a book or two. 
And when he comes through the state, perhaps on a lec- 
ture tour, he stops here in Beaumont to see me. I 
suppose he’s flattered by my envy. Anyway, Shen- 
stone, ’tis a gala night, a festive occasion. We give a 
big party, and I lay out a week’s salary in gin and 
cigarettes, and all the boys and girls of our crowd come 
in, and maybe a few of the bourgeoisie that we conde- 
scend to invite. We get the visiting royalty drunk if 
we can—usually that’s the easiest part of the job— 
and he kisses all the girls, and tells the boys to come 
around to see him when they go to New York in search 
of fame and fortune; and the next day the house looks 
like a cyclone had struck it, and I ’phone the office that 
I’m sick, and stay in bed while Estelle sweeps up the 
cigarette butts and the broken glass. Then the crowd 
comes back the next evening, and we talk about what a 
glorious party it was. We live on the memory of 
that party for about six months, and then another visit- 
ing royalty comes to town.” 

“So that is the life of a genius in Beaumont,” mused 
Shenstone. “It looks to me as though I rather did a 
favor to all and sundry by skipping out. . . . Because I 
can see myself going in for all that if I had stayed. J 
would have had things published, Dirk. J would 
have ruled the literary roost here in Beaumont, and 
entertained the visiting royalties!” 

“You couldn’t have entertained them on whiskey like 
this,” said Dirk. ‘You’d have had to come down to 
bootleggers’ alcohol-and-water flavored with juniper. 
About a case a week, it takes to maintain a genius in a 
reasonably amiable state of mind, here in Beaumont. 
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But the best anodyne of all, Shenstone, I haven’t men- 
tioned yet. And that’s our love affairs.” 
“What! exclaimed Shenstone. “In Beaumont?” 
“Yes,” Dirk nodded solemnly. “Even in Beaumont, 
genius must have its love affairs. Don’t you think 
we've read ‘La Vie de Boheme’? Don’t you suppose we 
know all about Greenwich Village? We may be cooped 
up here in Beaumont, but we know how geniuses should 
act. Do you imagine a genius is going to let the Puri- 
tan dictate to him? No, sir. We defy the Puritans 
—discreetly, of course. Strictly on the q.t.—the Puri- 
tans mustn’t get wind of it, because they happen to be 
our fathers and mothers and aunts and uncles, and we 
need them to foot the bills. But it’s understood among 
ourselves that we’re young pagans. Vine leaves in our 
hair! And Tl tell you something. ... I'll tell you 
everything, while I’m about it. Damn it, man, you 
ought to understand! Anyway, you won’t have the 
face to ask me what Estelle thinks about it. . . .” 
“What does she think about it?” asked Shenstone. 
“Oh, sooner or later, a genius’s wife gets to know 
pretty well what to expect! She’s likely to take it rather 
hard the first time or two; but after a while she gets 
so she doesn’t seem to mind. Why, Estelle laughs at 
me, now—kids me about my newest case. ‘Dirk’s 
latest flapper’ is the way it’s referred to in company. 
It’s understood to be a harmless diversion; and some- 
times it is. Usually it is, in fact. I’ve learned a little 
something. I’ve learned to be selfish. Yes, by God, 
I’ve learned to go after what I want! And you might 
not think it, but what I want—what I want is a chance 
to seem a poet again to somebody, and not just a boozy 
loafer. That’s the truth. I seemed a poet to Estelle 
—for a while. That’s the trouble, a girl gets to know 
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you too well! But I can talk straight to you, Shen- 
stone. You won’t laugh at me. Damn it, I’m some- 
thing else besides a boozy loafer! There’s something 
beautiful in me, by God there is! I’m a poet. I see 
things, and feel things, that these respectable guys here 
in Beaumont are insensitive to. But they are real, the 
things I feel, Shenstone. You know it yourself, there’s 
something to life besides bringing home the bread and 
butter. There’s beauty. That’s a hell of a word, but 
what else can you call it? Yes, Beauty! Not the tame 
prettiness that they prattle about, but something that 
hurts. Do you know that sonnet of Masefield’s, about 
the dog that licked Beauty’s hand ?>— 


‘When all adulterate beauty has gone by, 

When all inanimate matter has gone down, 
We shall arise and walk, that dog and I, 
The only two that knew her in the town!’ 


Shenstone, maybe I am only that dog! But I know 
Beauty when I see her go by. Give me another drink. 

“Well, and the girls. . . . There’s something con- 
tradictory about women, isn’t there? The things they 
love us for at first are the very things they despise us 
for afterward, and try to shame out of us! Soa 
wise guy sees to it that there isn’t any ‘afterwards.’ 
No, I’ve learned a little sense. I’d never find a better, 
kinder, decenter woman than Estelle. I’m not looking 
for one. I’m looking for something that Estelle has 
stopped giving me. It isn’t hard to find. Girls have 
it to give. They can see the poet in me—they love 
me because I am a poet. I can make them feel Beauty. 
I talk nonsense to them, and they respond to it. They 
give me back my self-respect. For a while. ... Yes 
—pretty soon they become practical. It’s because they 
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are made to have babies, I suppose; and they can’t be 
in love very long without being moved by that bio- 
logical fact to commence thinking of life in its realistic 
aspects. 

“That’s why Estelle is so kind to me: she knows 
what girls are like, and she takes a malicious and pity- 
ing pleasure in my predicament. She knows, even if 
the girls don’t, that it’s only play. She knows that if 
I make love to them too seriously, I’ll pay the price of 
being despised by them later on when they find out I 
was only philandering. Oh, Estelle knows what I want 
from them—the mere satisfaction of my poetic vanity. 
She’s not afraid, any more, that I’ll be reckless. That’s 
why she’s so humorous about ‘Dirk’s latest flapper.’ I 
think she’s a little sorry for them. She knows how 
scared I am of trouble. 

“Yes, one more—thanks! . . . You see how it is, 
Shenstone. But it’s not an easy row to hoe. Girls— 
it’s difficult, sometimes, to remember that you don’t 
really mean what you say to them. At the moment, 
of course, I always do mean it. But it ought to be 
understood that it’s just moonlight and poetry: true 
enough in its own realm, only not to be confused with 
mere fact! Can’t love be true in the world of imagina- 
tion? Magic casements opening on the foam—must 
we go to a real estate office and sign a lease? Damn 
women, anyway. What time is it?’ He paused while 
he looked at his watch. 

“You see, these emancipated young women—they 
don’t always understand. They don’t want to under- 
stand! They’re selfish too—damn selfish. What do 
they care about a man’s home? Really it surprises me, 
Shenstone, how conscienceless they are. How would 
they like it, when they’re married, to have some bobbed- 
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haired kid come along and break up their home? It 
would just about serve them right. . . . And it’s so 
embarrassing! Can’t they realize that what is wanted 
is a quiet and harmless little romance? Ah, they don’t 
understand a genius—not half as well as his wife does! 
No, by God, they take him literally. When he says, 
“Kid, do you know Id like to take you with me to 
Greenwich Village ?’—-why they expect him to go ahead 
and buy the railway tickets. .. .” 

He finished his drink at a gulp. “What would you 
say if I told you that only to-night a girl said she’d 
elope with me to New York?” 

Except for the fact that Shenstone’s hands gripped 
the edge of his chair until his knuckles were white, there 
wasn’t a flaw in his manner of indifference. He re- 
plied casually, ‘““Well—you’ve always wanted to go to 
New York, haven’t you?” 

“Man, I’ve dreamed of nothing but New York for 
the last ten years. And if I keep putting it off, it’s be- 
cause I can still keep on dreaming of it here in Beau- 
mont—lI always have my big adventure ahead of me. 
I’d go in a minute, if I had the nerve. But do you 
think I’d encumber myself with a girl? There'll be 
girls enough when I get there, without my bringing 
one along!” 

Shenstone, wholly at ease now, smiled sympa- 
thetically. 

“No,” said Dirk, “let her go on her own, if she’s 
so keen to go! Why is it, Shenstone, that a girl can’t 
conduct her geographical adventures without some 
man’s assistance? God knows it’s New York the girl 
really wants, not me! Isn’t it insane, Shenstone, that 
a girl who has never even let me kiss her, should calmly 
agree to go with me to New York?” 
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“It depends on the girl,” said Shenstone. “There 
are girls like that—and if,you didn’t know it, it’s about 
time you found it out... .” 

“This is the craziest girl J ever got mixed up with,” 
said Dirk. “Of course I’ve talked love to her, when- 
ever I had the chance. But always before, she only 
seemed amused. Why suddenly, to-night, should she 
take me with such desperate seriousness? At first I 
thought she was joking. But—‘No,’ she said, ‘I’m not 
joking, are you?’? And I was fool enough not to grab 
my chance while I had it; I thought I could bluff her 
out. ‘All right, then,’ I said, ‘Pll join you at one o’clock 
to-night at the railroad station.’ And she looked at 
her watch and turned her car around. ‘Ill go home 
and throw some things into a suitcase,’ she said. I 
was pretty much staggered. ‘You'll really go?’ I asked. 
‘Of course,’ she said—and she seemed to mean it. 
Can you imagine? I don’t believe for a moment that 
she’s in love with me. . . .” 

“Oh’’—Shenstone looked idly at his watch—“I know 
of such girls; one in particular; and I shouldn’t be at 
all surprised to hear it was she. Was it, by any chance, 
my daughter ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Dirk, “it was.” He gave a sigh of re- 
lief, and took out a cigarette. “That’s just what I’ve 
been trying to lead up to for the last half hour!” 

Shenstone toyed idly with his pipe for a moment. 
Then he said with a distant politeness: “It is all very 
interesting. And I hope you—and Amber—will enjoy 
your Greenwich Village adventure. . . .” 

“For God’s sake, Shenstone! This is no time for 
fooling. You looked at your watch, didn’t you? Well, 
let me remind you that it’s six minutes after twelve 
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right now. That elopement is scheduled to come off 
in less than an hour!” 

“There is plenty of time for you to go to the sta- 
tion, or call her up and tell her you’ve changed your 
mind—whichever you choose,” Shenstone said gravely. 
“T trust that I shan’t offend your sensibilities when I 
say my daughter’s elopements are no concern of—” 

“They’re not, are they?” cried Dirk. ‘Well, they’d 
better be!” 

“T think,” said Shenstone, settling back in his chair, 
and appearing to enjoy the situation, “I think you are 
taking the whole thing too hard. You must not be 
frightened by the mere idea of scandal. There have 
been scandals before; and there will be again. The 
world will go on just about the same. Your wife will 
divorce you; and her people will look out for her. Or 
she can get a job; she might like that for a change. I 
am considering of course, among other things, Amber’s 
happiness; she seems to want you—and she is accus- 
tomed, I understand, to get what she wants. It may be 
a very good thing all around—yes, even for you. What 
you need, evidently, is a boss—and you will have an ex- 
cellent one in Amber. She will not let you lie around 
and dream your poetry! You will have to wake up and 
get busy. She will be a rather relentless taskmaster, 
And possessive—yes, she will keep you to the straight 
and narrow path. No more boozing for you, Dirk— 
and you'll never get a chance to so much as speak to 
another girl, The Shenstone women, you know, have 
always been wild-cats for jealousy—this does not sur- 
prise you, does it, Dirk?” 

“T wish it did! No, it doesn’t really surprise me. I 
knew all along I was monkeying with the buzz-saw! 
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God, these modern girls—they’re worse in the end than 
the old-fashioned kind, aren’t they?” 

““‘Worse—or better. More efficient, let’s say, in their 
essential womanliness. Fewer tears, and more steel. 
She’ll make or break you. And if there’s anything to 
you, I shouldn’t wonder if she’d be the making of you 
—yes, even in the Beaumont sense of the word. 
Stranger things than that have happened! You'd be 
on your mettle, you see—you’d have to make good, in 
one way or another. And your poetic exterior probably 
covers up a first-rate business man. In New York 
you'll have a chance to show what you can do. Beau- 
mont may be proud of you yet! Anything is forgiven, 
you know, if only you make a go of it. Yes, this elope- 
ment may, as the phrase has it, make a man of 
VOU ger dese 

Dirk, writhing under the torment of these kind pre- 
dictions, burst out angrily. “There isn’t going to be 
any elopement, I tell you. You've got to get me out of 
this ; and quick, too!” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” said Shenstone. 
“Tf you didn’t want to go with the girl, you should have 
told her so on the spot. . . .” 

“Tell her ?—how could I, Shenstone? When a girl 
takes a man up on a thing like that, how can he back 
down? Id have felt like a worm. . . . No, damn it 
all—!” Dirk suddenly burst out crying. 

His face was hidden for a moment in his hands, and 
then he looked up piteously at Shenstone. “Don’t 
laugh at me—but—I thought it was true. Yes, I be- 
lieved that I had the nerve. I was going to see it 
through! Maybe she didn’t love me: I didn’t care. 
She was a challenge to be free. She was Beauty: not 
just a God-damn girl, Shenstone—she was all that I be- 
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lieve in, she was my own lost youth, the youth of all the 
world. Ah, Shenstone, you don’t know her! When 
she stands beside you so hard and young, with that 
scornful look in her eyes—it’s beautiful and terrible. 
She was maddening to-night. A flame in the darkness. 
I was ready to die if I could be brave this once... . 
No, don’t laugh. It was all real enough for a few 
seconds.—Then I knew what a fool I was; and I started 
in to get drunk, five minutes after I left her. . 

Because it hurt. What right had she to torture me— 
to offer what I couldn’t take? Shenstone, I wish I had 
the courage to tell the world to go to hell! I wish I 
was going with her! But I can’t! And you—you’ve 
got to do something about it. You're her father!” 

“T have told you,” said Shenstone, “that I cannot 
undertake any paternal responsibilities. What is it 
you want me to do?” 

“Tf you can’t stop Amber yourself, then go and tell 
her Aunt Victoria—she’ll stop it quick enough!” cried 
Dirk in desperation. 

“T should not think of betraying Amber’s confi- 
dence,” Shenstone replied with dignity. “But if you 
would like me to take the matter up with Amber her- 
self—. Very well, then: I’ll go to the station. If she’s 
there, I’ll talk with her. I promise no more than that. 
If she insists upon eloping with you, why—but all that 
can be settled later. Anyway, I'll see her. You go 


home and go to bed.” 
* * 


* 

Amber, as Shenstone suspected, was not at the sta- 
tion. But when he returned home, there was a car 
parked beside the curb, and a white figure sitting hud- 
dled on his doorstep. 


CHAPTER SEVEN: In Which Shenstone De- 
clares Once More His Complete Indif- 
ference to His Daughter’s Actions 


HENSTONE put his arm around his daughter’s 
S shoulders, and unlocked the door. They stood 
there a moment, both enveloped in that rough 

cloak of his, while he turned the key forcibly in the 
rusty lock; almost hidden in the cloak, and looking 
very small and fragile, she leaned close to him, and 
lifted her head sideways so as to see, in the shadow 
of his great hat, the shaggy red-brown beard, the large 
gentle mouth under the fierce upward sweep of his mus- 
tachios, and the kind eyes under their beetling and dis- 
orderly eyebrows. The key clicked in the lock, and 
he gave her a pat anda push. “In with you,” he said. 

The lamp had been left burning low. Shenstone 
turned it up. His daughter settled herself on the cot- 
bed, where he had flung his coat; drawing her feet up 
under her, she drooped against the wall. He brought 
a pillow and tucked it behind her back. “Comfy? Bet- 
ter have a cigarette.’ He held a light for her; and 
then he seated himself in the big chair, drawing it up 
close. 

“And now, my dear,” he asked, “what is it?” 

She sighed, and then looked up at him with a smile. 
“Father,” she said, “I’ve been a very wicked girl!” 

He smiled indulgently back at her. She took a deep 
breath and went on: 


“There’s no one else in Beaumont I could go to! 
106 
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... Tm really in a terrible mess, father, I—lI’ve 
promised to run away with two different men.” 

“Yes?” said her father, amiably. 

“You see that I couldn’t have told anybody else— 
not even Aunt Victoria. She thinks I’m a nice girl. 
Well, you see, ’m not! But I wasn’t afraid to come 
to you. I knew you wouldn’t be—shocked.” Amber 
puffed fiercely for a moment at her cigarette. ‘Oh, 
and I forgot to tell you—one of the men is married.” 
She crushed out her cigarette on the sole of her shoe, 
and dropped it on the floor. 

Shenstone nodded. “One married—one not mar- 
ried,’ he said, with the air of impartially summing up 
the evidence thus far. 

“Yes, but—that doesn’t really simplify the matter 
as much as it might seem,” said Amber. “For the one 
who is married is the one I’m most definitely promised 
to. In fact—” she looked at her father rather defiantly 
—“he’s at the station now, waiting for me to run 
away with him.” 

“Well, let him wait awhile,” said her father. “Now 
that you’re here, let’s talk about it.” 

Amber relaxed her tense pose. “That’s just what I 
want todo! I suppose you think it’s a crazy thing, my 
getting mixed up with two men like this—oh, it is 
crazy, I know—but it just happened that way. I’ve 
been in love with them both, you see, for a long while 
—TI mean, I’ve liked them both a lot, and wondered if 
I loved them. And all of a sudden—’ She made a 
helpless gesture. “Anyway, I did it—dared both of 
them to run away with me: and they both took up 
my dare. Only, you see, one of them did it by letter— 
and I didn’t know till after I had dared the other one. 
I came home to pack up and go—well, I don’t know 
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whether I was really going or not; but I thought I was 
—and there I found the other man’s letter. So then I 
knew I was ina mess! I began to realize how awful 
the whole thing would look to everybody. And I didn’t 
know what to do. And so—well, you see, I’m here.” 

“The polyandrous impulse,” Shenstone remarked 
with an abstract air, “has always seemed to me much 
more genuine than the polygamous one. Men, I am 
convinced, are not really at heart polygamous. When 
a man seems to be in love with two women at the same 
time, it’s because he hasn’t yet made up his mind, or 
because he hasn’t managed to be off with the old love 
before he’s on with the new. And it makes him un- 
comfortable. He’s not really happy until he’s settled 
down to being in love with just one. Women, per- 
haps, are different. When they fall in love with a sec- 
ond man, they don’t necessarily fall out of love with 
the first. They are more realistic about love. They 
see men as they are; they recognize that each one has 
qualities which the other lacks. They despair of find- 
ing everything in one single man, In Tibet, you know, 
polyandry works out very well. I visited some of their 
households; and it occurred to me at the time that our 
American girls, with the practice and skill they have in 
keeping the peace among a crowd of beaux, should 
have no great difficulty in administering with equal 
success a house full of husbands. . . .” 

This long speech at least had the effect of making 
the girl forget her self-consciousness. ‘‘But this isn’t 
Tibet, father,” she said impatiently. “And as a matter 
of fact, I don’t want them both. But there’s a man 
at the station waiting for me. This is a practical ques- 
tion!” 

“Let’s consider it as such,” said Shenstone, calmly 
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judicious. “There’s—as you say—the man at the sta- 
tion. We'll discuss him first. He happens to be mar- 
ried already; well, in these days we needn’t take that 
too seriously. Besides, humanly speaking, he can’t be 
very much married—if he’s waiting at the station to 
elope with you. No—he is obviously one of those 
husbands who are ripe for a change; hanging on the 
bough, waiting for some enterprising young woman to 
pick him off; and you’ve happened to be the one who 
came along and reached out her hand. So let’s not 
worry about breaking up a home. Of course there 
would be a terrible scandal. But what of that? The 
important question is not how a girl gets her man, but 
merely whether he is the man she wants. So let us 
decide whether he is... .” 

“Yes, but, father, how can you possibly decide that 
unless you know something about him? I haven’t even 
told you his name!” 

“As to that,’ said Shenstone, “I could make a pretty 
good guess if I had to. I’ve been here in Beaumont a 
week, Amber. The number of married men in Beau- 
mont who would do anything rash is very limited. In 
this case, it seems to narrow down to one. A poet—” 

The girl gazed at him with wide-eyed astonishment. 
“Then you do know!” 

“Dirk Tillinghast.” 

“Yes!” She was looking at him with such starry 
wonder that he was almost ashamed of the shabby 
trick he was playing on her. 

“Well,” he said, “suppose you tell me something 
about Dirk.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. .. .”’. She plucked at a button 
of his cloak. “A—a big, handsome boy. ... He’s 
very nice, sometimes.” 
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“No doubt. And I think there’s something more 
than that to Dirk. He’s probably a real poet. He has 
never succeeded in proving it here in Beaumont; but 
he has it in him. The right girl might bring it out— 
might do wonders for him.” 

“And do you think,’ Amber asked in a low voice, 
with eyes still downcast, “that Iam the—right girl?” 

“You can try it and find out. . . . You'll have to be 
very patient, of course. Dirk is what is called weak— 
precisely because of his other fine qualities. All the 
best of him will go into his poems. He'll always be 
fretful and moody about the house. He'll always be a 
child—and the only child you'll have any right to have, 
Amber. You'll have to be his mother—and his slave- 
driver, too. He'll hate you for that sometimes; but 
he’ll be grateful, whenever he stops to think about it. 
Yes, and he’ll want to run after other girls; but you'll 
have to be very firm about that. It won’t be good for 
him to have too much freedom. . . .” 

“What a life!’ said Amber, frowning. “That was 
not my idea at all!’ 

“Perhaps I’m wrong. . .. You know Dirk better 
than Ido. What is your idea.” 

“T hardly remember, now. ... I don’t believe I 
thought about that part of it. . . . Oh, what you say 
is true enough. I can just see myself petting and scold- 
ing him, as if he were a little boy!” She made a 
grimace of distaste. “But his wife does all that for 
him now. He’s told me about her. Why should I—” 

“You might do it better, Amber.” 

“T doubt that! I don’t believe I’m so unselfish.” 
She laughed, bitterly. “So that’s what I was getting 
into? No, thanks—I don’t want to be a mother to 
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Dirk. Id get sick of my job. . . . What if I did, and 
left him? Would that break his heart?” 

“Poets’ hearts are not so easily broken, I’m afraid, 
Amber. He’d find some other nice girl to take your 
place, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Then he can find some other nice girl right now—or 
stay with the one he has! I’ll not mother him. And he 
can just watt there till doomsday for all I care!’ She 
laughed. “Well, that’s settled and off my mind... . 
And the other man—I suppose you know all about him, 
too! Do you? Willy Ferenczi?” 

“T’ve seen Willy Ferenczi, yes. I believe you are 
engaged to him—or have been.” 

eort.o1!” 

“Well, since I haven’t succeeded in persuading you to 
elope with Dirk, let’s see what we can do with Willy. 
I believe there’s a money difficulty. . . .” 

“Tsn’t it absurd!’ she cried. “I can’t do what I want 
to with my own money until I’m twenty-five! That’s 
all that old Chivers’ doing.” 

“Yes, it’s too bad. But you don’t have to wait for 

the money, of course. You can marry without 
say As OEE 
Amber pouted sullenly. 
“T gather,” said her father, “that Willy would rather 
wait. That’s only reasonable, from his point of view. 
But you, on the other hand, can make him marry you 
now. He can hardly afford to refuse. .. .” 

“He won't leave Beaumont!” 

“No, his orchestra is here.”’ 

“He loves that orchestra more than me...” she 
hazarded. 

“To be sure he does,” Shenstone agreed heartily; 
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“__he’s a musician. His career will always come first. 
That’s to be expected. And you can help him enor- 
mously with his career. By your money, of course; and 
also by not making too great demands upon his atten- 
tion—by effacing yourself as much as possible. I don’t 
mean that he will forget you—no, he will devote a 
reasonable amount of time to his wife... .” 

“That’s it!” she cried indignantly. ‘He’s so damned 
reasonable!” 

“An excellent quality in a husband,” remarked Shen- 
stone. “When you are older—when you are forty, let’s 
say—you will appreciate it.” 

She wilted a little, not even suspecting him of irony. 

“Yes, I suppose so. . . . Oh, well, there’s no hurry. 
We needn’t settle everything to-night.’ She flung out 
her arms in an abrupt gesture of relief. “Oh, I’m so 
happy at being out of that horrid mess! I was right 
in coming to you, wasn’t I? It seemed such a terrible 
tangle—and you've straightened everything out. I 
was worried to death! And now it just doesn’t seem to 
matter. Only ... I dow‘t quite like to think of poor 
Dirk waiting there in the station all night.” 

“Tf that is all that is troubling you, I can set your 
mind at rest, Amber. He isn’t there. . . .” 

“What! Why, how do you know?’ 

“Because I sent him home. I went there myself, in- 
Steadiisaee 

“You went ?—to the station? To-night?” she cried 
incredulously. 

“Yes. I had just come back from there when I 
found you on my doorstep.” 

“You went over to see me—to—” She jumped up, 
flung herself in his lap, burying her head on his breast. 
“Father!” she cried in a muffled voice, 
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He patted her curly head. 

She drew back a little, put her hands on his shoul- 
ders, and looked at him with sparkling eyes. “Then 
you knew all about it, of course! But how wonderful!” 

“Now please,” he protested, “don’t get the notion 
that I came to stop you, or anything like that. I only 
wanted to talk with you, that was all. I happened to 
know, my child, that you were in a little mix-up; and I 
thought a bit of calm discussion might perhaps help 
you to find out what you really wanted to do.” 

“You knew everything! And I didn’t think you 
cared! Oh, father, wasn’t I stupid!’ She laid her 
head on his shoulder, and he thought for a moment she 
was going to cry. But it was more like purring, that 
series of deep, contented sighs that she breathed into his 
neck. Suddenly she whispered: “I’m so ashamed!” 

“Of what?” he asked in surprise. 

“Of—of what I said to you—you know—at the 
house—and here, too.” 

“Oh, that you didn’t ever want to see me again—” 
Her soft hand stopped his mouth. 

“Don’t!’ she cried. “Don’t say it! I didn’t mean it! 
You know J didn’t! You forgive me, don’t you? And 
now let’s talk of something else.” 

He obeyed her. “As for that worthy young man, 
Willy Ferenczi,” he began. 

She drew herself away, and looked at him suspi- 
ciously. 

“Why are you so anxious to marry me off?” she de- 
manded. 

“I? I rather thought it was you who were in such 
a hurry, my dear! It really doesn’t matter to me in the 
eastern: 

She laughed with affectionate scorn. ‘Oh, it doesn’t, 
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you old fraud? No, nothing I do matters to you at 
all!” 

“Certainly not,” he said. 

She pulled his beard. “Then why did you stop me 
from eloping with Dirk?” 

“T didn’t,” he said placidly. 

“You did!” 

“On the contrary, I pointed out the merits of the 
DER ee ae 

“It was a ridiculous plan! I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to take it seriously. I was crazy—of course 
I was—I don’t think I’ve known what I’ve been doing 
all week. And I’ve nearly driven poor Aunt Victoria 
crazy, too. But Idon’t care! It’s all right now. Isn’t 
it?” She put her arm around his neck, and nuzzled 
into his beard. “I don’t have to marry anybody right 
away—do I?” 

“Not if you don’t want to,” he said. “You are 
twenty-two, I believe,” he went on with an abstract 
statistical air; and then he frowned. ‘Besides, it is 
not me but Mr. Chivers you should consult about 
that ee 

She sat up suddenly, clasping her hands. “I’ve a 
beautiful idea!” 

“A beautiful idea about Chivers?” 

“Yes, but let’s not talk about him, now! Some other 
tities ea 

She glanced restlessly about the room, and noted 
something under the cot-bed. Shenstone followed her 
glance. It was the bundle he had kicked there. “You 
didn’t like your mandarin coat, it seems,” he said. 

“Oh, but I did! Only—you didn’t mean me to have 
it, did you?” 

“T should be very happy if you’d keep it,” he said. 
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“I’m sorry, father—I didn’t know. I’d love dearly 
to keep it. . . . You—you didn’t unwrap it?” 

SINIO aa 

“Then you don’t know how silly I was!’ She ran 
over and drew the bundle out, and broke the string. 
Her hands reached into the soft folds of the garment, 
and drew forth something enclosed and concealed in 
them. She came back to him with a shamefaced air, 
knelt on the floor in front of him, and laid her hands, 
still hiding what was within them, on his knee. “Will 
you forgive me, father?” she began. 

“Anything, my dear! But what?” 

“T—I thought you didn’t love me, and—and that you 
wouldn’t want me to have this. So I sent it back to 
you. Will you give it me again?” 

He unclosed her fingers from what they held—a little 
green jade dragon. 

“It’s all I had to remember you by,” she said, looking 
up at him. “Mother gave it to me. Do you want me 
to have it?” 

He held it in his hands a moment. How it brought 
back those painful days of dreaming! This toy had 
been for him a precious thing, full of the lure of un- 
known and mysterious places far off—it had coaxed 
him away from peace, from what should have been 
happiness. He had been poisoned by the enchanted 
venom of its little carved teeth; dragon-bitten, he had 
forgotten what all men remember, and had wandered 
away, a homeless exile forever... . And here this 
spiteful little monster had stayed—with his daughter. 
He pressed its sleek shape harmlessly between his 
strong hands. Over the slim serpentine sides, the sly 
dragon-head reared itself back, laughing at him. . 
But it could not hurt her, surely. 
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“Take it, my dear,” he said, and gave it into her 
hands. 

She petted it, and spoke to it, laying it against her 
cheek. “He gave you to me,” she said. Then she 
slipped it into the bosom of her dress, smiled up at him, 
and rose. ‘‘Now the coat,” she said. 

She lifted the silk garment and brought it to him. 
He held it for her while she put it on. She stood, like 
a docile little girl, while he smoothed out its creases. 
‘Then she lifted her face solemnly to be kissed. 

“And now,” she said, “I must go home and tell Aunt 
NGICRGs 

“Tell her what, my dear?’ 

“That we don’t hate each other after all! . . . Come 
with me to the gate, please.” 

But at the gate she whispered, “(Come with me for 
a little ride, father.” 

She drove for an hour, up through Taliesin Park, 
down along the Bluff road, overlooking the river, 
through the misty moonlight. She said very little. She 
looked very happy. 

“Good night, father,” she said at last, in front of 
the cottage. “Ill try not to come bothering you here 
too much. I know you want to work on your book. 
But I do want to talk to you about that idea of mine 
—the one about Chivers. May I come to-morrow 
afternoon, about the time you go out for your walk ?>— 
and we'll drive around in the car while I tell you my 
plan, shall I?” 

“By all means,” her father replied gravely, wonder- 
ing what her idea could be—and suspecting that it was 
merely an excuse for seeing him. He knew that young 
people do sometimes absurdly feel it necessary to have 
some formal and pressing “reason” for taking up the 
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time of those they love. If she needed such a reason, 
let this, whatever it was, be it! And—he smiled to him- 
self at a sudden flash of insight into this evening’s hap- 
penings—it would doubtless be better than to oblige her 
to get herself into trouble again as a reason for seeing 
him! Dear foolish child! She had taken him at his 
word; he had told her—his words came back to him— 
that if she were ever in such difficulties that only a per- 
son like himself could help her, she must come to him; 
and she had proceeded frantically to involve herself in 
such difficulties, as if to provide herself with a right to 
come! That thought was rather less terrifying to him 
than it might have been, for it came as a humorous 
thought merely, and he did not realize how true it was. 
But he realized that he must take this idea, this ‘plan’ 
of hers, at her own valuation. He dimly felt, too, that 
it would perhaps be better on both sides for them to 
have some such ostensible reason for their future meet- 
ings—something besides the mere and queer fact of 
being father and daughter. . . . “Yes,” he said, “we 
must talk over this*Chivers business. Come for lunch, 
if you like.” 

“T mustn’t be selfish,” she said. “I really think I 
ought to have you at the house for lunch—for the sake 
of Aunt Vic’s peace of mind. And then we can go out 
for our ride and talk. Do you mind?” 

“T’ll be delighted to see your aunt again, of course.” 

“And—unlock the door, father: there’s something 
I’ve forgotten.” 

She went into the cottage, and he followed her curi- 
ously. She turned away from him and took the little 
jade dragon from her bosom,:and held it up. “I’m not 
giving this back to you, father! But—I’ve had it all 
these years, and you’ve been without it—I’d like to 
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leave it here with you a little while before I take it 
again.” She placed it on the shelf. “Oh, it’s mine 
now—it knows that!” But again she took it down, 
and this time set it carefully on his desk. “It can watch 
you while you work.” 

“And guard me for you?” he asked lightly, smiling. 

She laughed delightedly. “Yes, I’m leaving him to 
guard you for me!” 

She looked down on the dragon, then up at her 
father, blew them both a kiss, and ran out of the door. 


Shenstone, coming into the house a moment ago, had 
seen an envelope sticking in the rusty letter box beside 
the door, and had brought it in with him. Now that 
his daughter had gone, he absently tore it open, noting 
merely that it bore no stamp, and had evidently been 
delivered by hand in the dead of night. In rude 
scrawled capitals it read: 


“SHENSTONE BEWARE 
WE KNOW WHAT YOU ARE 
HERE FOR. THE QUICKER 
YOU SCOOT THE BETTER 
FIRST WARNING KKK” 


“Tf the Ku Klux knows what I am here for,’’ mused 
Shenstone, “it knows more than I do!’ And he sat 
down to confront the little jade dragon. His left hand 
went up to his temple, and a finger began to twist a lock 
of hair. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: In Which George Weath- 
erby Has Suspicions 


EORGE WEATHERBY, having thought duti- 
(5 fully about his errand—with the result that, on 
Saturday morning, to the girl clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the Cooper, Morris and Weatherby office, 
he looked sourer and more formidable than ever—he 
was agreeably surprised to be called up by Aunt Vic- 
toria and told that everything was all right. He needn’t 
go to see Shenstone. Not many details were vouch- 
safed over the telephone, but enough to make clear 
what had happened. 

“So the old ruffan has managed to make friends with 
the young spitfire after all!’ George said to himself, as 
he hung up the receiver. 

He scarcely liked his errand, and was relieved to be 
freed of it. Yet he was a little disappointed, too. It 
would at least have served as an excuse for talking 
with Shenstone. He had counted on going to see Shen- 
stone to-day. Now, having no excuse, he was fretful. 
He found himself unable to give due attention to ques- 
tions of contracts and mortgages. He was thinking 
about Shenstone. . . . Late in the afternoon he called 
his uncle’s chauffeur, took his crutches, and hobbled 
into the elevator. He was going anyway ... and 
though he didn’t realize it, the sour look had melted 
from his lips. Yes, he looked positively genial at the 
prospect of seeing Shenstone; and George only needed 


to look genial to seem ten years younger than his actual 
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age, instead of at least half a century or so older. It 
was as if he had dropped a mask from his face. And 
with that surprisingly boyish air, he seemed really hand- 
some. It was too bad the girl clerks and stenographers 
of Cooper, Morris and Weatherby’s couldn’t have been 
there to see! 


But there was no answer to his knock at the cottage 
door, and he was limping back to the gate when 
Amber’s car came up and stopped; Shenstone was 
sitting beside her. 

“Hello, George Weatherby!” she called. ‘Have you 
seen Father!” | 

George noted the ring of pride in her voice. 

“How do you do, Mr. Shenstone.” 

Shenstone climbed out of the car, and they shook 
hands. They seemed both afflicted with embarrass- 
ment. 

“Well,” said Amber, “I'll run along and dress for 
dinner. We'll call for you at half-past six. So long, 
father!” She leaned from the car, and patted his old 
cloak, “Bye!” 

The men walked slowly up to the door. “TI saw you 
the other day,” said Shenstone, ‘‘and wondered what 
had happened to your leg. . . . Amber has told me the 
story.” 

George made an unpleasant grimace. “Yes, a nasty 
accident,” he said briefly, hoping that he would be 
spared congratulations on his alleged heroism. “I saw 
you, too—though I wasn’t certain it was you at the 
moment.” 

The door was opened for him to enter, and George 
saw again the little room. It seemed for the moment 
to be just as it had been one October evening seventeen 
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years ago. Even the jade dragon on the table—noth- 
ing seemed changed: except Shenstone himself. There 
was something incongruous in this new Shenstone—he 
was somehow an alien intruder. This room belonged 
to that other Shenstone of long ago—the one who had 
looked at him with puzzled and defiant eyes. .. 
Shenstone, this shabby-picturesque intruder, smiling out 
of a ruddy, bearded face, while he sat idly filling his 
pipe—this was not a man to be sorry for; not an un- 
happy dreamer any more: he had acted out his dream. 
He had fulfilled himself—he had become what that 
earlier Shenstone had fearfully wished to be. Yes, but 
what was that? What was Shenstone now? Well, 
that was what he had come to find out! He dropped 
his crutches beside his chair, and looked about with re- 
newed curiosity. He noted that the picture of Amber 
wasn’t on the table. And then he observed the new cur- 
tains at the window, of blue and yellow print, with 
prancing peacocks. ... 

Shenstone followed his glance, and smiled. “You're 
admiring my new curtains. Amber put them up for me 
to-day. Women, you know! I suppose she’ll be mak- 
ing a curtain to screen off my rathskeller, next.” He 
nodded toward the corner. “By the way, will you—” 

“No, thanks,” said George. He wasn’t particularly 
pleased with that speech of Shenstone’s. It seemed to 
him too smugly boastful. It seemed meant to parade 
the fact that a man might desert his child and stay 
away as long as he pleased, and be welcomed with soft 
daughterly attentions upon his return. More, it seemed 
to ‘proclaim his contempt for such attentions. . No, 
Shenstone was too complacently victorious. .. . 
Amber apparently wasn’t the girl of spirit that he had 
thought, or she wouldn’t have surrendered so easily to 
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his vagabond charms. But that, George reflected, was 
no reason for him to be angry at Shenstone. 

Yet he found it hard to say anything. The memory 
of that evening seventeen years ago lay like a barrier 
between them. George told himself not to be an ass. 
Whatever Shenstone might be—and here was his 
chance to find out—he wouldn’t be what George had 
imagined him to be. That was certain: so what was 
there to be afraid of? He might as well discover the 
truth about Shenstone... . 

“T understand you’ve been in China, a great deal 
of the time,” he said at random, and with an impersonal 
aie 

“VYes—China, India, Siam, the Malay States, Su- 
matra,—pretty much all over, first and last.’ 

George wanted to ask whether he had found the trail 
of Marco Polo; but he thought he wouldn’t. It was, 
he reflected, a meaningless question. Instead he re- 
marked, “It must seem strange to be back in Beaumont 
again.” 

“Not so strange,” said Shenstone. ‘After all, it 
was here that I lived for a fourth of my lifetime— 
more years all told than I’ve lived in any one place else. 
Yes, it has a most curious flavor of being ‘home.’ ” 
Shenstone laughed. “I never liked it, you know. Per- 
haps that’s why it seems home to me. Home is the 
place one wants most to get away from, I suppose.” 

“And yet comes back to!” thought George. He said 
aloud: “You must have seen many interesting things 
over there.” (A silly thing to say, he reflected.) 

“TI saw what there was to see,” said Shenstone, “TI 
don’t think I understood it. In fact I very soon 
stopped trying. It’s a little like going to another 
planet. I don’t know Europe, you see. I knew Amer- 
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ica, after a fashion; and I’ve seen the East—at least, so 
far as an Occidental, who doesn’t know any too much 
history, or art, or economics, can see it. It’s too big, 
and too different. If I stay there another seventeen 
years, perhaps I’ll begin to know something about it. 
At present all I have are the usual traveler’s tales.” 

“You don’t seem to have become much orientalized,” 
said George, wondering why he had to say such stupid 
things. 

“Perhaps not. Living in the East sharpens your 
wits, I think, and hardens what in gentler places is 
called the conscience. It gives you a deeper indifference 
to individual fate, and a more profound respect for 
the essence of the human spirit.” 

“T didn’t know,” said George skeptically, “that the 
East had such a profound respect for the human 
spirit.” 

“Over here,” said Shenstone, and lifted a magazine 
from the table and let it fall—one of those youthful, 
advanced, zsthetic and experimental little magazines, 
such as penetrate even into towns like Beaumont. 
“Over here,’ Shenstone repeated, “you are so rich, 
so proud, so confident of your mastery over the forces 
of nature, that you are beginning to turn back to paddle 
your toes in chaos for the fun of it. But the East is 
so poor, so humble, so afraid of Nature’s anarchy, that 
it must treasure everything upon which man has ever 
set his mark—and his mark is order, which is escape 
from chaos. That is the meaning of its conservatism. 
A bad custom is better than none; for it is, at least, 
human. That is all I mean.” 

“Ah, then you have become conservative?” 

“There is a saying of Confucius that when the wall 
is too high to climb over, there must be a crack to slip 
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through. I have always looked for the cracks. Thus 
I preserve my individuality. It no longer seems as 
important for me to do so, as it once did. But it has 
become a habit. I should feel at a loss if I tried to 
conform. . . . But I am boring you with these meta- 
physical matters.” He paused with a courteously in- 
quiring air. 

George was again embarrassed. He had not been 
greatly impressed with Shenstone’s “metaphysics.” 
They were rather shoddy, he thought, and none too 
consistent. He would have liked to know what Shen- 
stone thought about himselfi—for running away, for 
deserting his wife and child. Could a man do a thing 
like that without feeling ashamed? How did Shen- 
stone manage to justify himself, to keep his self- 
respect '—that would have interested him more than 
all these vague generalizations about the Orient. He 
wanted to ask, Shenstone, what do you really think of 
yourself? But he couldn’t quite do that. He had 
better keep up this palaver. After all, it bore remotely 
on what he wanted to find out. 

“Your philosophy interests me,” he said. ‘The ques- 
tion of the individual versus society—that, I take it, 
is understood differently in the East than it is here.” 

“Yes,” replied Shenstone, “the theory is a little dif- 
ferent. In practice there isn’t such a wide gap, per- 
haps. There, as here, people get away with whatever 
they can. Here they are hypocritical about it, there 
they are candid—that is all. There it is understood 
very simply that success in one’s selfish enterprises is a 
virtue transcending all other virtues, and failure in 
them a sufficient crime. It is useless for the wounded 
wolf to plead that his motives were benevolent; he is 
torn to pieces. But the little wolf does not complain of 
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injustice; he tries to keep out of the way of the big 
wolves. The comparison is sentimental and inexact, 
of course—there is far less crude wolfishness of manner 
in the East than in America; I am speaking merely of 
certain assumptions as to the essential selfishness of all 
life. It is because this selfishness is taken for granted 
that generosity, courtesy and so on are required by the 
codes of manners.” 

“You believe that we are essentially selfish, then >” 
The question was a very feeble approach to the crux 
of George’s curiosities, but it might serve. 

“Of course. Don’t you?’ Shenstone smiled geni- 
ally. 

“Tn a sense, yes,” said George. “But some of us are 
—well, let us say, cowards; we are afraid to be selfish.”’ 

“T know,” said Shenstone, “that phrase describes my 
life in Beaumont. I was afraid to be selfish. But I 
don’t blame myself. It was natural enough under the 
circumstances.” 

George was uneasy. He had hoped Shenstone would 
come down from broad generalities to personal par- 
ticulars. Yet it gave him a feeling of discomfort. He 
had to force himself to say: “But in the Orient—it is 
easier to be selfish, I suppose.” 

“Considering that I had left behind me everything 
which might restrain me,” Shenstone answered lightly, 
“there was nothing else to do but please myself. It 
grew monotonous at times. It was rather too easy. 
Sometimes I had to remember Beaumont, and what 
Beaumont thought of me. That made it more amus- 
NeT eae ceed 

Was Shenstone poking fun at himself? George 
wasn’t sure, 

“T must say I have enjoyed my little visit home,” 
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Shenstone went on. “The atmosphere—the atmosphere 
of moral disapproval, I mean—I find rather bracing.” 

Very much the poseur, thought George. 

“For the moment, at least—as a brief tonic,” Shen- 
stone added. 

“You don’t expect to be here long, then?” 

“Not more than a few weeks. This is a kind of 
vacation for me. A vacation, not away from life’s 
serious realities, but in among them for a change. 
Beaumont is full of interesting memories. I think back 
on myself as an honest citizen... . It seems very 
odd.” 

George was annoyed with himself. Shenstone was 
ready to talk candidly—why couldn’t he take advan- 
tage of the opportunity? Why fence this way with 
meaningless words? “Yes, it must seem odd,” he 
managed to say. 

“You see,” Shenstone went on composedly, “I had 
stopped thinking of myself as a scalawag. There was 
nothing in the East to remind me. It needed Beau- 
mont, to make me feel it. I think back and see the 
young man I was so many years ago, hard at work, 
selling gasoline stoves; and I come to him like a ghost 
out of an unknown future, and tap him on the shoulder, 
and say, ‘My lad, you seem to be a steady-going young 
fellow, and a good husband; nevertheless, in only a few 
years, you are going to desert your wife—and your 
child. What do you think of that? In fact, my boy, 
in the course of time you are going to be me. Takea 
look at me, and see how you like yourself at fifty! But 
he doesn’t hear me; he’s too busy thinking about gaso- 
line stoves. He can’t see into the future. . . . No, J 
couldn’t, when I was he. If a ghost of myself did 
come out of the future and tap me on the shoulder and 
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tell me what was going to happen, I never heard it. 
I’d have been horrified if I had. I suppose I would 
have refused to believe it. . . . No, I shouldn’t have 
liked my present self at all. I was pretty much of a 
young idealist in those days. I remember that I once 
passed up a good chance to make myself rich. I didn’t 
want to be rich. I knew my wife expected it of me, and 
Beaumont expected it. I wouldn’t do it to please them. 
Yet I thought it was because it involved a piece of sharp 
practice. But I’ve done worse, since, and thought noth- 
ing of it. Not to get rich, no—to save my skin, to put 
food in my belly. I’ve been in tight places, where 
someone was going to be the winner and somebody else 
the loser. I didn’t worry about the right and wrong 
of it. I won, if Icould. I did for myself what I was 
too proud to do for my wife. . . . And now, coming 
back, I wonder why. Yes, why shouldn’t I have fixed 
things up so as to end my days as a rich old rascal in- 
stead of a poor old bum who hasn’t the price of a 
drink of whisky?” 

George smiled. ‘Why such an unhappy end to an 
adventurous life?” 

“Oh, it’s the inevitable one. And it isn’t such an un- 
happy end. I’ve thought seriously about my latter 
days. I shan’t die in the East—America has its ad- 
vantages. I shall come back to Beaumont when my 
blood begins to run thin and the rheumatism is in my 
joints. But I don’t believe in the old being a burden 
on the young. No, I'll go to some Old Man’s Home— 
or perhaps I’ll be sent to the county Poor Farm, I’ve 
seen the place. It won’t be such a bad place for an old 
man. I'll sit and talk with the other old bums. I'll have 
stories to astonish them. The county furnishes plenty 
of smoking tobacco—and perhaps you'll come out once 
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in a while and bring me a bottle of whisky, George. 
No, it won’t be bad at all... .” 

“So your present visit to Beaumont is purely a spir- 
itual adventure, so to speak?” said George. “It has no 
practical aspect—no business aspect—perhaps I should 
say financial aspect?’ He spoke with a little secret 
malice, for this last attitude of Shenstone’s was a bit 
too preposterous. Shenstone, it was to be taken for 
granted, had come home to assert his dower right,— 
the one-third of his wife’s estate to which he had a 
legal claim; and that admission from him, after this 
fancy picture of life on the county Poor Farm, should 
rather take him down a peg! 

“George, you surely haven’t come to solicit me as a 
client!’ Shenstone laughed. “No, I’ve no need of 
legal—” He paused abruptly, bit a corner of his mous- 
tache, and frowned. “Why, yes,” he said with an air 
of surprise, “perhaps I can make use of your services 
after all! That’s right—you’re just the man! You can 
help us in our little conspiracy.” 

George looked at him sharply. ‘What little con- 
spiracy?” he asked. 

Shenstone chuckled. ‘“‘Well, the idea is to take 
Amber’s money away from Chivers. I understand that 
you are a pretty clever lawyer. . . .” 

George was startled. But he did not show his emo- 
tion. Very calmly he asked, “Did you say, take 
Amber’s money away from Chivers, Mr. Shenstone?” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“And you propose to do this on what grounds?” 

“T don’t know in the least. That’s for you to think 
out.” Shenstone grinned. 

“Let me be sure that I understand you, Mr. Shen- 
stone,” said George, slowly and patiently. “You wish 
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to take your daughter’s estate from Mr. Chivers’ con- 
trol, where it was left by the terms of your deceased 
wife’s will... .” 

“That's it,” said Shenstone, impatient at this elab- 
orate paraphrase. 

George Weatherby had ceased to be ill-at-ease; the 
last trace of that rather engaging and boyish awkward- 
ness had abruptly vanished; he seemed to have frozen 
suddenly into a very precise elderly lawyer. 

“You'll pardon me, Mr. Shenstone, but I have to 
make sure of your meaning. You are speaking of an 
estate that has been left in trust. You are doubtless 
as familiar as I am with the provisions of the will. . . . 
I need not go into that. These provisions may seem to 
you unreasonable; perhaps they are. But the will has 
been probated, the trust established. It is impossible 
for your daughter to get personal control of the estate, 
except in accordance with the terms of the will. In 
other words, the trust itself is legally unassailable. 
There must continue to be a trust, anda trustee. I un- 
derstand that you object to Mr. Chivers as trus- 
teerr ise. 

“You understand perfectly,” said Shenstone. “Go 

on,” 
“T do not say,” George went on slowly, “that it would 
be legally impossible to remove Mr. Chivers from the 
administration of the trust. The question would arise, 
in that event, as to who should administer it in his 
place. Somebody else would have to be appointed by 
the court. . . . Now when you say that you propose 
to take the money from Chivers—to whose keeping as 
trustee do you propose to have it given?” 

“Mine, of course,” said Shenstone. 

SY ours?’* 
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“Yes, exactly. I don’t understand the legal tech- 
nicalities—I leave all that to you, George.” 

George reached for his crutches. He felt a little sick. 
To claim his dower right was one thing; but to try to 
get hold of the control of the whole estate was quite 
another. He didn’t want to believe that of Shenstone. 
No—Shenstone had been too long a gallant figure in his 
imagination; a rascal, perhaps, but not that sort of 
rascal. . . . Oh, there was no need to stay any longer. 
He had heard enough. In fact, he had tried to give 
Shenstone a chance to say something else—a chance to 
complain against Chivers, to talk of having somebody 
else put in charge of the trust. But his meaning had 
been brutally clear from the first. “I’ve been a senti- 
mental ass about Shenstone, that’s all,” thought George. 
There it was, staring him in the face. Oh, Chivers 
had been right, with his nasty whisperings that had 
spread all over town. It was quite as Chivers had pre- 
dicted. Shenstone had found some way to charm his 
daughter, just as he had charmed poor silly old Aunt 
Victoria—and then he had proposed this scheme. . . . 
Well, why not go? Wasn’t it plainenough? Shenstone 
must know what people were saying about him: and he 
had thought—George flushed painfully—yes, that he 
had come there to offer his services! 

It was all obvious enough. That was the trouble. 
It was too obvious. It couldn’t be true. George 
dropped his crutch back on the floor. 

His old habit of not believing what everybody else 
believed, helped him now. Beaumont was sure it under- 
stood Shenstone—well, Beaumont was mistaken! . . . 
He would see the thing through. 

“As a lawyer, Shenstone,” he said, “I can give you 
some better advice than that. We'll discuss it further, 
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if you like, in a moment. But in the meantime, how 
about your dower right? What are you doing about 
that ?” 

Shenstone looked really puzzled. “I’m not doing 
anything about it,” he said. ‘What is there to do? 
My notions of dower rights are rather vague, I con- 
fess.” 

“A dower,” said George, and dryly explained. “In 
this state,” he added, “it amounts to one-third. I’m 
not informed as to the value of the estate in question, 
but one-third should be an appreciable sum.” He 
watched Shenstone narrowly while he spoke. 

“Well,” said Shenstone doubtfully, “you see—I don’t 
- feel entitled to share in Helena’s property. I don’t have 
to claim it, do 1? Can’t it simply go to Amber, along 
with the rest?” 

“He’s really,” thought George, “a child about money 
—or else I am the biggest fool in Beaumont.” 

“No,” he said, “‘you don’t have to take it, Shenstone. 
But let me make one thing clear—a matter of legal pro- 
cedure. When the will was probated, your dower was 
set aside for you. It was paid into the hands of the 
clerk of court. He is holding it for you. You can 
continue to leave it with him if you like. He’s been 
drawing interest on it for a good many years now. 
You see, what happens is this: he has a right to keep 
such funds locked up in his safe, if he wants to; but 
instead of doing that, he can turn them over to a banker 
friend of his and get three or four per cent a year on 
them for being so obliging. That’s why a clerk of 
court is aclerk of court. The interest is one of his little 
perquisites, you understand. A tidy little sum it ought 
to be, too. He’d be very glad to have you leave it there 
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till you die! Then it would go to your daughter—not 
before.” 

“You surprise me,” said Shenstone. 

“Tt’s one of our legal abuses,’ George went on, “as 
old as the hills, In most states it has been done away 
with by statutory enactment, but not yet in this good 
state. The politicians love it, of course. I suppose that 
old bird, who’s been able to hold on to the job of clerk 
of court for ages, and whose salary is only three 
thousand a year, must make, out of the various sums 
which he holds, an additional twenty thousand a year— 
easy money and absolutely legal graft. In the old days, 
in big cities like Chicago, to hold that job for one term 
was to be rich for life.” 

“So,” said Shenstone. “I’ve unwittingly been help- 
ing keep a local politician in clover all these years! 
Who is he, I wonder ?” 

“His name is Pringle. He’s been clerk of court for 
—yes, for all of that long, I should say. He wouldn’t 
be at all pleased to have you remove those feathers from 
his nest.” 

“Pringle . . .”’ mused Shenstone. “If I remember 
rightly, Chivers used to have a brother-in-law of that 
name.” 

“That’s your man—J. J. Pringle.” 

“This is what comes of despising the law—one never 
despises it thoroughly enough! Tell me, George, what 
must I do to get this money from Pringle?” 

“Just walk in and ask for it.” 

“That’s simple enough. But tell me—why is that 
other plan so impracticable? My ignorance of the law 
must amuse you; but I should imagine that as Amber’s 
father I would have some standing in law against 
Chivers.” 
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“As a guardian, perhaps,—that is if she were under 
legal age; but this is a question of trusteeship. . . . 
Tell me, Shenstone, frankly, if you don’t mind, why 
you're bent on taking the estate from Chivers.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, it’s Amber’s own idea. I’m 
afraid her ignorance of the law is as profound as mine. 
She seems to think it would be easy enough to do. Of 
course, she’s fretted under that crazy arrangement— 
having to ask Chivers whom she can marry, and all of 
that. If he were thrown out, she knows I’d let her do 
as she pleases. Not that I think she’d behave sensibly. 
But the money’s hers, and her life is hers—tlet her 
squander them any way she wants to! And besides— 
Pve never liked Chivers. I thought it would be a good 
joke on him.” 

George Weatherby considered this speech for several 
seconds—and believed it absolutely. 

“T see. And you want to know why it is an im- 
practicable plan. ll tell you. There would have to be 
charges brought against Chivers as unfit to administer 
the estate. Such charges would be very hard to sub- 
stantiate—Chivers, you know, has long had the reputa- 
tion of embodying all the civic virtues. And even if 
it should turn out that he isn’t such a saint—no Beau- 
mont judge would be likely to appoint you, Shenstone. 
You have remarked that you are not very popular in 
the town. . ¢ 2” 

“T’m just discovering how unpopular I am,” said 
Shenstone, and rummaged through some papers in the 
portfolio, open on his table. ‘‘Here—what do you 
think of that!” 

George looked at the K.K.K. warning with surprise, 
read it through with amusement, and then became very 
thoughtful. 
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“When did you get this?” 

“Early this morning. It’s just possible that this in- 
cident may have some connection with it—” and he told 
of the short, stern, frowning man whom he had thrown 
out into the burdocks. 

George shook his head, smiling grimly. “Crude 
work!” he said. “Overdone through anxiety, I should 
say. Anyway, they’ve bungled it pretty badly.” 

“Why, do you know the fellow?” 

“T think I do,” said George slowly. “I think your 
visitor was one Pete Moss; possibly—I’m not yet cer- 
tain of this—but possibly identical with the Rev. 
Alonzo J. Peters, a former Baptist preacher in Kan- 
sas, who was quite a crusader against vice, but who 
was exposed in some scandalous affairs of his own, and 
unfrocked. However that may be, Pete Moss has been 
for some years a pool-hall proprietor in Harperstown, 
and is at present a real-estate dealer and speculator. He 
is said to be a Kleagle in the Harperstown Ku Klux.” 

“But what has he against me?” 

“Shenstone, may I consider myself your attorney?” 

“Tl be very glad if you will be, George.” 

“Well, then, Shenstone, on Monday you will go down 
to the clerk of court and collect your dower. That, 
with your permission, will furnish us the sinews of 
war. And then we will see what can be done to make 
life interesting for Mr. Benjamin Chivers.” 

“Good! But you don’t think he can be knocked off 
his perch?” 

“TI don’t know—perhaps not. But I promise you the 
sight of some very amusing sparks flying. Will that 
satisfy you?” 

“I defer completely to your judgment, George. . . . 
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I gather that you don’t like Ben Chivers any better than 
Ido! But what are you going to do?” 

“That, as you said, is for me to work out. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, several ideas have just glimmered into place 
in my mind, and I want to think about them some more. 
Come down to my office on Monday morning, at about 
ten o'clock, will you?” 

He glanced up at the picture of Li Po by the water- 
fall. 

“Do you know, Shenstone, you started me collecting 
Japanese prints? I began with a reproduction of that 
one of Hokusai’s. I found it in a Jap store in Boston. 
Pretty soon I was spending all my money for prints. 
I got some lovely ones at Vignier’s, in Paris. You 
must come and see my collection—will you? and we'll 
talk about something besides business.” 

He gathered up his crutches and went to the car. He 
was very glad he had stayed as long as he had. 

“By the way,” he said, “bring me the next two notes 
you get from the Ku Klux. There are always three 
warnings, you know. Don’t lose them, or show them to 
anybody else, or say a word about them.” 


CHAPTER NINE: In Which Various Persons 
Are Shocked and Disturbed 


HERE were a good many people in town to 

whom Michael Shenstone was no more nor 
less than an eccentric man of middle age who 

walked through the streets at times in a queer-looking 
cloak. These were the working-people of the town, 
those who labored in factories eight or ten hours a day 
to pay rent and grocery bills and save up a little against 
bad times. They had definite views on the subject of 
family desertion. It seldom happened except when 
times were very bad; when a man hated to come back 
home to a sick wife and hungry kids and tell them he 
hadn’t found work that day; when the rent was over- 
due and the grocery store had refused any more credit, 
and there were crowds of unemployed being turned 
away from the door of every factory that was still run- 
ning ; when hope was gone, and courage was gone, and 
self-respect had been killed: then sometimes a man 
might just not come home one night ; he would have “hit 
the road,” gone off clinging to a brake-beam—a bum, a 
tramp, a hobo, because there was nothing else left for 
him to be. They understood that. And, without blam- 
ing those men too much, they were sorry for those 
wives and those children. Somebody had to take care 
of them: relatives, who had a hard enough time taking 
care of their own families—or, if there wasn’t anybody 
else to do it, they had to accept the offensive ministra- 
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could possibly happen ; it was the shattering of the plans 
of a lifetime, the break-up of a home. It was just as if 
the man had died. 

But it had never occurred to these people to be sorry 
for Shenstone’s wife. She hadn’t had to take in wash- 
ing or go out to work by the day. She hadn’t been 
visited by the agents of charity, and questioned about 
her whole life, rebuked for her extravagances, and told 
that five cents’ worth of peanuts contained more 
calories than a pound of meat. Her little girl hadn’t 
been taken away from her and sent to an institution 
where she could never have any toys or any pretty 
things to wear, and was beaten with a rubber hose (be- 
cause that left no mark) when she was disobedient or 
lazy. No, these people hadn’t ever pitied Mrs. Shen- 
stone or Amber. And when Shenstone came back, 
rigged up in that odd outfit—well, what of it? Silly, 
but nothing to them. 

But these many thousands of people were not “Beau- 
mont.” They lacked a certain civic consciousness. 
Beaumont was to them merely a place to work and live; 
if jobs were better elsewhere, they would move on. 
They owned no real estate, they held no offices; the 
town did not belong to them. “Beaumont” was a 
smaller group of people—those who owned the town, 
and those who, because they were intimately associated 
with them, felt as though they did; these, and the 
people who, if they were as shrewd as they were indus- 
trious, would some day be among its owners. These 
spoke for Beaumont, felt for it, were proud or indig- 
nant on its behalf, as the occasion required. 

They were astonished to see Amber Shenstone driv- 
ing her father about in her car that afternoon. And 
they were perturbed to see the three of them, Amber, 
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Shenstone, and Aunt Victoria, dining together that 
evening at the Royal-Plaza, and subsequently sitting in 
a box in the Liberty (formerly the Germania) Theater, 
at a performance of a road version of a recent New 
York success. Victoria had wished to show the town 
that there was peace in the Shenstone family. 

They were astonished and perturbed because they had 
settled down to one view of the situation—a view which 
this ostentatiously friendly spectacle seemed to upset. 
They had got used to thinking complacently of Shen- 
stone as despised and rejected by his daughter and 
family: and now this! They had to figure it all out 
again. But, though their complacency was upset, their 
view of the situation was saved by the suspicions which 
Mr. Chivers had spread about. They had been inclined 
merely to despise Shenstone. Now they realized that 
Chivers had been right: Shenstone was a clever devil! 
Somehow, incredibly but actually, the scoundrel had 
found a way of insinuating himself into the good 
graces of these foolish women. And now it only re- 
mained to see just what mischief he was up to. .. . 

They didn’t have long to wait for a new matter to 
feed their excited suspicions. On Monday the whole 
town was buzzing with the news of Shenstone’s raid on 
the courthouse. It was universally agreed that it was 
outrageous of Shenstone to demand a share of his wife’s 
estate; it was not a question of mere legality, but one 
of ethics; he had no moral right to do such a thing; 
and the clerk of court had been morally right in the 
stand he took. 

Shenstone had, as a matter of fact, felt some em- 
barrassment in these proceedings. He had to remind 
himself, as he entered the smoky hall of the court- 
house, of Amber’s plan, and George’s immediate and 
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practical need of money to carry it out. He felt a 
strong distaste for this present business, and only his 
dislike of Chivers—his old pride of triumphant rivalry, 
long since forgotten, but now renewed with his daugh- 
ter as the object of that rivalry—only this absurd emo- 
tion upheld him. George hadn’t, after all, told him 
very much of his plans against Chivers ; Shenstone was, 
with complete confidence in George, going ahead very 
much in the dark. But when, after a long time of be- 
ing quite ignored by busy clerks, and a still longer wait 
after he had asked for the clerk of court, he saw 
through the wicket the flabby round face of Chivers’ 
brother-in-law, he was steeled; it was with a brazen 
casualness that he made his demand. And the shifty 
look in that flabby face prepared him for the kind of 
answer he got. 

“How do I know,” said J. J. Pringle, “that you are 
who you say you are?” 

Shenstone laughed insolently. ‘None of that!’ he 
said. “Come across.” 

J. J. Pringle moistened his dry thick lips with his 
tongue. “Besides,” he said, “when a man has been 
away seven years, he is legally dead.” 

Shenstone turned abruptly away, and J. J. Pringle 
shouted after him, “Get out of here!” 

But in fifteen minutes Shenstone was back, accom- 
panied by George Weatherby, who led him past the 
wicket, through a door, into J. J. Pringle’s office. 

“Good afternoon, Pringle,’ said George Weatherby 
incisively. ‘This is Michael Shenstone, my client. He 
has come to get his dower in the Helena Shenstone 
estate. You know the amount perfectly, after all these 
years, andso doI. I don’t think there will be any delay 
in giving it to him.” 
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“Oh, I can fix him up, I guess,” said J. J. Pringle; 
and without further words, but looking very pale, he 
drew a check on the First National Bank. 

“Thank you,” said George Weatherby, after a glance 
at the amount. “Correct to a cent.” 

Shenstone and Weatherby, chatting together with 
shameless gaiety in the gaze of all Beaumont, went over 
to the First National Bank, where the check was de- 
posited to the account of George Weatherby. 

George Weatherby! So Shenstone had inveigled 
him too.... And now it was remembered that 
Weatherby had always been an unpleasant fellow. He 
had always sneered at Beaumont, as at all things that 
are true, lovely, and of good report. People recalled 
cynical and nasty epigrams he had made at the expense 
of virtue and respectability. It was well known that 
he had no conscience. Not even his recent heroism 
could be put down in his favor. He himself had ad- 
mitted that it was an accident—that he had never 
wanted to save the brat’s life. “The brat’”—yes, that 
was the way he talked. He had stopped to see the brat 
run over, out of curiosity; the machine had swerved, 
and he had got run over himself. It served him right! 
Why, he was a moral monster. He was as bad as 
Shenstone. 

What were he and Shenstone up to? That was the 
question. . . . When the answer came, the following 
day, it was one that stunned and dazed by its effront- 
ery: George Weatherby filed with the county court, on 
behalf of his client, Michael Shenstone, a legal petition 
for the removal*of Benjamin Chivers as trustee of the 
estate of Amber Shenstone, on the grounds of incom- 
petence, maladministration, dereliction, delinquency and 
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fraud—“all of which will be faithfully shown before 
the said court’ —and praying further for an immediate 
examination into the affairs of said estate as conducted 
by said Benjamin Chivers, trustee. 

Beaumont—or that part of the population in which 
civic pride resided—was shocked and outraged... . 
And Shenstone received another warning letter from 
the K.K.K. 


“Tt’s just possible,” George Weatherby had said to 
Shenstone the day before, at their conference in his 
office, “that I’m going to do something terribly foolish. 
My uncle thinks so, and he’s the wisest man I know. 
But at the worst, I shall merely lose the reputation I 
have in Beaumont as a bright lawyer. As for you, 
Shenstone, you have no reputation to lose; failure will 
only confirm Beaumont in its previous opinion of you. 
This is a kind of fishing expedition, that’s the truth; I 
expect to find out all 1 want to know when the case 
comes to trial. If I’m right in my guess, Chivers has 
his reasons for wanting you out of town. But unless 
I can lay my hands on more evidence in the next few 
days than now seems possible, we are going ahead on 
a mere suspicion. My suspicions have always thus far 
happened to be right; but they may let me down with 
a terrible bang this time. There’s such a thing as 
playing a hunch too often in the legal game. . . . Any- 
way, I think we’ll see some excitement!” 

During the following days, at such times as Shen- 
stone’s presence was not required in George Weath- 
erby’s office, Amber and her father continued to enjoy 
each other’s company, usually driving around in her 
car... . It was a pity that infinitely curious fellow, 
George Weatherby, could not have seen and heard 
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them when they were alone together. He would have 
called it a study in family reconciliation. 

They clung, for a while, to the pretense that their 
meetings, like those in George Weatherby’s office, were 
conferences to discuss their plan to dethrone Chivers. 
And that subject was mentioned at least twice at each 
meeting. Amber would begin the drive by asking what 
her father had to report and end by suggesting that 
there might be more news to-morrow. But really, 
there was very little to discuss concerning their famous 
plan, after the charges were filed. While as to what 
George himself was doing in preparing the case, he 
told them no more than he thought good for them to 
know. Amber wondered at times why so little news 
came out of those long conferences in George’s office. 
If her father didn’t want to tell her, that was all right. 
But it seemed to her that George Weatherby made 
too many claims upon his time. As to the case itself, 
she was not really interested in its legalistic details. 
She had no doubt that it would come out all right; her 
father’s explanation that he could not automatically 
take Chivers’ place as trustee did not convince her; it 
seemed to her that George Weatherby was complicat- 
ing, in his stupid lawyer’s way, a very simple matter. 
And Shenstone, on George’s advice, had refrained from 
mentioning the Ku Klux letters to her. That left, then, 
of the ostensible reasons for their meeting, very little 
to talk about. 

These trifles sufficed, however, and under cover of 
these discussions they took an immense pleasure in their 
rides. And why shouldn’t Shenstone be happy to ride 
with such a daughter! She seemed to him rather a 
glorious creature: he was proud of her, and fascinated 
by those light brown curls shot through with glints 
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of gold, those gold-glinting eyes, the graceful restless- 
ness of her slim young body: and now that he had be- 
come better acquainted with her looks, it was a delight 
to watch the turns of her head, to note the curves of 
her throat, to catch that fleeting pose when in her half- 
averted face the plane of her cheek held some magic of 
sheer marble beauty, and to wait for the moment when 
the restless tossing back of the curls from her forehead 
should reveal that delicate hollow above her temples. 
And wasn’t she proud to have her father beside her, 
with his bigness, his strength, his shaggy locks and 
careless beard, whose red-brown flecked with grey 
seemed to her like smouldering flame and ashes, his 
laughing wisdom, his fearlessness of all the world, and 
his quaint shyness of her! 

For them both it was a strange and delightful rela- 
tionship, this of father and daughter; the mere fact 
gave them a profound intimacy, and yet they remained 
strangers; and that mingling of strangeness and in- 
timacy was full of uneasy charm. They were crowding 
together into a few hours all the lost delights of the 
years that had passed, all the pride and pleasure that 
father and daughter may take in one another, all the 
deep delights of their ambiguous and doubtful mutual 
ownership. And with all these strangenesses there 
was yet another ; they had come from opposite ends of 
the earth, as it were; there must be a thousand things 
to talk about; yet at first they talked of little except 
legal matters; these exhausted all too soon, they did 
not know what to say. 

Yes, they were almost silent on those long drives in 
Amber’s car, through the lovely autumn landscapes 
about Beaumont; or if they did talk, it was with a kind 
of artificial lightness, a cautious triviality. It was as 
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if they feared to break the spell of their happiness in 
each other; as if, under their pride and pleasure, there 
were other, hostile emotions—resentment, perhaps, in 
her, and fear in him—which would spoil this happi- 
ness. 

They could not forget that hardly more than a week 
ago they had faced each other in a different mood, she 
in grief-stricken anger and he in cynical coldness, seek- 
ing to hurt one another. That scene seemed far-away, 
improbable, unreal; yet it had happened; and it could 
happen again. There might almost have been some- 
thing of hate and fear obscurely compounded with 
their fondness. If they had been together under the 
same roof all these years, any hostile emotions could 
have been dissipated in petty quarrels; but now these 
had accumulated dangerously. No! a father could not 
wilfully absent himself for so long from his daughter, 
and then find the relationship an easy one to take up. 

Those silences had grown and deepened in the few 
days since their reconciliation. And then, as if by mu- 
tual agreement, they tried to talk. It was, that talk, 
a kind of verbal fencing, in which each endeavored to 
let down the guard. 

On Thursday evening they were in the cottage again. 
Shenstone had renewed the fire of cannel coal in the 
Franklin stove and it had died down to glowing embers. 
Instead of a lamp, three candles guttered in the sockets 
of the bronze candlesticks of curious Siamese design 
that Amber had found in his trunk. . . . He had given 
them to her, with all the other beautiful and curious 
things he had brought home; but she had said that 
they must stay here a while in his cottage so that she 
could think of them as his, first, before they became 
hers. So here they were, arranged by her hands. . . 
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The candle-light flickered up and fell in an unsteady 
rhythm, gleaming back from the threads of gold in 
Chinese tapestries that Amber had hung on the wall 
and flung concealingly over the barrel in the corner. It 
was after midnight, and Amber was seated among 
gorgeously-covered pillows on the cot-bed, itself cov- 
ered with a piece of tapestry; a cigarette burned un- 
noted between her fingers, and she was staring across at 
her father moodily. They had broken through the 
barrier of silence at last: they were talking of Amber’s 
mother. 

They talked quietly of the dead woman, of her beauty 
chiefly, and then of her kindness. 

“T think she loved you even more,” said Amber 
softly, “after you went away. She never would let 
anybody speak ill of you. And I shall never forget 
what she said to me the day she gave me the little jade 
dragon. Oh, she said many beautiful things about you 
that I haven’t forgotten—but there was one thing that 
most of all I’ve liked to remember. You see, she told 
me that you would be away a long time writing your 
book, and I must be a very patient little girl and wait 
till you come back. And then she said, ‘He isn’t good 
at writing letters, but he thinks of us every day. He 
sits there twisting that lock of hair by his left temple, 
curling it over his forefinger, and thinking about us.’ 
And I always saw you that way, father; you were sit- 
ting at a table and writing your book—and you would 
stop writing, and a far-away look would come into your 
eyes, and your left hand would go up to that lock of 
hair. . . . Don’t you think it was beautiful of her to 
tell a little girl that, about her father?” 

Shenstone’s left hand went up to his temple, and 
dropped abruptly to his knee. He had never, he sup- 
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posed, done that except when he was very much alone— 
and how had Helena known? 

“Helena,” he said, ‘‘was a much better wife than a 
man like me ever deserved to have.” 

“Oh, much better,’ Amber agreed quietly. 

There was a long minute in which neither of them 
spoke. And then Shenstone said gently: “You need 
not refrain from reproaching me, Amber. My going 
away must have been a cruel thing to her... . If 
there’s anything you want to say on that score—you 
can say it. I can stand it to hear the truth, you know.” 

Amber smiled back at him dreamily. “Why should 
I reproach you? . . . Oh, yes, I suppose I should. ... 
I ought to be bitter against you on her behalf. 
But . . . you see, father, I was five years old when 
you went away. I wasn’t perhaps as much of a baby 
as you think. I could see things, and feel things, even 
if I couldn’t understand them. A little girl knows quite 
a lot about her parents. Of course I didn’t know just 
what was the matter ; I don’t know yet; but I felt some- 
thing was wrong. And, always, I sympathized with 
you, father.” 

“With me?” said Shenstone. “But why? I had 
everything a man could want: a home, a wife—Helena 
was always very patient with me; there was nothing to 
sympathize with me about.” 

“Yes, there was,”’ said Amber dreamily. ‘And you 
didn’t have everything you wanted. I can still remem- 
ber how I sometimes felt. . . . It seems wicked to say 
so, but at times I almost hated mother for what she 
was doing to yous? 

Shenstone laughed nervously and cast about in his 


mind for another topic. “When I was in Canton 
once—” 
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“No, father,’ she said gravely. “I’m telling you the 
truth. You said you could bear to hear it.”’ 

“Forgive me,” said Shenstone. “I begin to realize 
that I am a little old-fashioned. . . . But go on!” 

“She didn’t understand you, father. I did. Yes, I 
did. I wasn’t really surprised when you went away. 
I must have thought something like that was going to 
happen some day. But I wanted you to take me with 


you. . . . I’ve never told anybody this: but I used to 
dream, for years and years—day-dreams, I mean—that 
you were coming back to take me away with you... .” 


Shenstone’s face was in the shadows, and she could 
not have known if he winced at that; but she wasn’t 
looking at him—she was looking, beyond him, into the 
past. In the changing, throbbing candle-light, she 
seemed like a little girl—the little girl he had left be- 
hind. 

“What I couldn’t bear,’ she was saying, “was the 
feeling that—that you thought I was just like mother,” 

“What in the world do you mean?” Shenstone asked 
quietly. 

“Why, you were—well, hiding something from her. 
Not that, exactly, but—oh, I don’t know!—it was as 
if there was something you had to keep secret, for fear 
she would hurt it, or spoil it, or take it away from 

OU aoe. 
: This talk was turning out altogether differently from 
what Shenstone had expected. He had been ready to 
be candid—to tell her why Helena’s virtues had alien- 
ated him. He had expected her to take her mother’s 
part. Now it seemed that he had to defend Helena 
against her child. 

“My idleness, my laziness—doubtless I had to pro- 
tect that!’ said Shenstone. “Otherwise I might have 
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become a Captain of Industry, who knows! Helena 
made me work—but that is what’s expected of a good 
wife. Helena was a good wife, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. But you didn’t want a good wife, 
did you, father? A good wife—it sounds like a do- 
mestic animal, something tame! You wanted another 
wild bird to fly with. And... she wasn’t one.” 

Shenstone moved uneasily in his chair. So that was 
the way Amber thought of him and Helena! The 
cruelty of young idealism! And that phrase, “another 
wild bird to fly with’—he might have thought of that 
phrase himself in boyhood. That had been Ais notion 
of love. That had been what he wanted, or thought he 
wanted, in youth’s ignorance. It was like a taunt— 
not against Helena, but against himself. In defending 
Helena, he was defending himself. 

“What grandiose notions you have of me, Amber! 
No, I think I wanted exactly what I had in Helena. 
I picked her out and married her. I didn’t know why, 
but it must have been that I felt the need of somebody 
who would steady me, keep my feet on the earth. After 
all, if I became a successful business man, it wasn’t be- 
cause she made me do it, but because I had it in me. 
... You mustn’t think of me as a poetic vagabond, 
Amber. Those are merely my airs. I like to impress 
people, and I need to fool myself a little too. I’d like 
to think of myself as a poetic vagabond. But how do 
you suppose I have got along all these years since I 
left home? By doing hard work. I didn’t give up my 
efficiency when I left the gasoline-stove business; no, 
I only gave up its normal rewards. Explain that if 
you can.” 

“T can’t explain anything. But what you say doesn’t 
mean that I’m wrong. .. . It doesn’t bother me to 
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hear that you’ve kept on being efficient, that you’ve 
worked hard. I never supposed anything else. My no- 
tion of you isn’t as silly as you think. J didn’t call you 
a poetic vagabond. J never thought you were a 
tramp!” 

He risked the question: “What did you think of me, 
then ?” 

“T thought—TI can’t find the words for it, exactly— 
and I don’t want you to think I’m silly. You see, 
you've made me a little afraid to tell you. . . . No, 
Tm not afraid of you, and I will tell you! I thought 
of you as an unhappy person. You wanted something 
—never mind just what—and you went in search of it. 
I didn’t think you found it. But you kept on trying. 
And I think that is rather heroic! Now tell me I’m 
foolish, if you dare!” 

He sank a little farther back in his chair. Her 
youth mocked him, made him feel old and futile. What 
an irony it was, that all the tarnished fancies of his 
own life should still glow brightly in this girl’s heart !— 
that he should come back from meaningless wanderings 
across the world to find his own youth looking out at 
him from his daughter’s eyes. . . 

“Not foolish, Per only mistaken. If I was look- 
ing for something at hse Tve long since forgotten 
what it was. Perhaps I learned that the thing I was 
looking for didn’t exist. But I had got into the habit 
of looking, and so I kept it up. And I haven’t been 
unhappy. I’ve been quite smugly pleased with my- 
Selt:2 

“You contradict everything I say! But I’m quite 
as likely to be right as you are. How should you know 
what you are really like?” 

“True, how should I know? .. .” 
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He was thinking that if he, as a boy, had come 
across somebody like himself, he would have idealized 
him—and it wouldn’t have been kind of the old 
wretch to spoil his boy’s dream with too much truth. 
He wasn’t being kind to Amber. Nevertheless, all the 
more because she needed to love him, he must quarrel 
with her, lover... ; 

“Amber, I don’t want you to romanticize an old bum 
just because he happens to be your father. I some- 
times romanticize myself—that is quite all right. But 
you need to see me in the cool light of reason. Iam not 
an admirable figure. In saying that, my dear, I am 
perfectly sincere. As it happens, I am not sorry for 
anything I have ever done. But—TI do not think those 
were fine things. No, I do not think it was heroic of 
me to go off and desert my family. I think it was 
cowardly. I do not mind at all being a coward. I have 
enjoyed being one, in fact. J ran away from a certain 
kind of respectability, because I didn’t like it. . . .” 

“You ran away from Beaumont,” said Amber, in- 
terrupting, “and you were perfectly right! Only—you 
should have taken me with you!” She laughed softly. 
“Then you would have had your responsibilities with 
you always. But you would have liked them!” 

“You flatter yourself vastly!’ said Shenstone, stir- 
ring uneasily in his chair—rousing himself as if to meet 
an attack. “Indeed, now I come to think of it, I’m sure 
it was you I ran away from—not your mother!” 

“Now you are trying to hurt my feelings,” she 
mourned. “Be careful—you may succeed!” 

“To be hurt is just what your egotistic young feel- 
ings need. I'll repeat what I said in the hope of hurt- 
ing them. It was you I ran away from, precisely,” 

“Yes, because you were most afraid of me!” she 
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cried. “And that’s why you are trying to hurt my feel- 
ings now—because you are afraid of me!” She jumped 
up, came over and sat upon his knee, locking her arms 
triumphantly about his neck. “You see—you had to 
come back to me! And now I have you in my prison! 
You are afraid of me, aren’t you? Of course you 
are! Afraid I'll never let you go! And why should 
I? Why should I ever let you get away from me? 
Yes, you’d better be afraid! Because you’re a fraud. 
“Vagabond!’”’ She laughed scornfully. “My mother 
almost tamed you! She held you for thirteen years, 
without even understanding you! But I understand 
you! You think I don’t—but you'll see! I’m your 
daughter as well as Helena’s. Escape from me if you 
can! But, no—I won’t keep you!” She unlocked her 
arms, smiling. ‘Go away—go away any time you want 
to. Go away, now! Go back to China!” 

“So I shall,’ Shenstone answered unsteadily. “Be- 
fore it’s too late. You're quite right, my child. I am 
afraid of you.” 

“You needn’t be. I shan’t keep you. And shall I 
tell you why? Because I shouldn’t like you, if you were 
tame again. I’d despise you. So I shall let you go 
ire: 

“You're so frank—you’ve learned all my tricks! 
That deceptive candor—it reassures me, just as you 
mean it to!” 

“You're not afraid of me now?” 

“No. Iought tobe. But ’mnot. And Fl tell you 
why, since we’re laying our cards on the table.” 

“Yes, tell me why, father!” 

“Because—but first I’d like to ask you a question or 
two.” 

“Ask away!” 
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“Are you thinking of a career? Such as—music, 
att, literature, politics, social service?” 

She made a face. “None of those things—least of 
all social service! I don’t wish to be useful. I wouldn’t 
mind being a great poet. But I haven’t a scrap of the 
gift. I can play the piano rather well, but I shall never 
do any better—Willy has told me so. I can sing a 
ballad in a drawing-room, but my voice is a little voice, 
not a big one. Besides, I haven’t any ambition. Nor 
have I the slightest desire to make speeches in Con- 
gress.” 

“That,” said her father, “is rather what I thought. 
And I congratulate you. For you have been saved 
from such misery. And now one more question. I 
hope it won’t hurt your feelings. Can you—can you 
cook ?” 

“Oh, I can be incredibly domestic, if I only want 


to! . . . I know what you're going to say, father—that 
I’m destined for love and marriage.” 
“Well?” 


“And that’s how you hope to get rid of me—by 
marrying me off to some nice young man?” 

“T’ve wondered,” said her father, “that you’ve re- 
mained uncaptured up till now. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the young man soon arrived upon the scene. 
And—if our plan falls through, and Chivers refuses 
to let you have any money to buy your trousseau with 
—there’s that dower-money ; it’s yours, you know.”’ 

“You're a dear, father,” she said, hugging him. 
“But you don’t realize—” 

“What?” 

“How hard it is to fall in love.” 

“Oh—TI thought you found it so easy!” 

“Don’t remind me of that silly escapade! But even 
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there, don’t you see how hard I tried—and failed! No, 
it isn’t easy to be in love with a real person. I’ve been 
in love with men in books—and even in the movies— 
far more than with anybody in real life. That sounds 
very young, doesn’t it? I shouldn’t confess it to any- 
body but you. I'll tell you something. ...” She 
slipped from his knee, and went back to the cot-bed. 

“You see, father, I’ve been in love with an imaginary 
person ever since I was twelve years old. Ever since 
I broke my heart over you. For I did! Yes, and I’ll 
tell you about that, first. . . . You see, I kept on, till 
I was twelve, day-dreaming that childish picture of you 
coming back for me. I knew how childish it was, and 
I wanted to stop. But it was hard to stop. So I said 
to myself that if you didn’t come for me by my twelfth 
birthday, ’'d know you weren’t coming. It was terri- 
bly exciting, the last few days—I was almost in a fever. 
And then it was my birthday, and still you weren’t 
here. Aunt Vic couldn’t understand why my party, 
with the cake and candles and presents, seemed to mean 
nothing to me. I was waiting for you. I kept on wait- 
ing all day. I knew it was silly, but I couldn’t help it. 
And that night I couldn’t go to sleep—for it was still 
my birthday, you see, and the time wasn’t up yet. 
After everyone else was in bed, I stole downstairs and 
got the clock out of the kitchen, and set the alarm for 
midnight, and took it back to bed with me, and muffled 
it up in the bedclothes. I tossed about, half asleep and 
half awake, hour after hour, in a kind of nightmare— 
waiting for that alarm to go off.” 

Amber paused and puffed at her cigarette. Shen- 
stone’s muscles were tense. Did she know how cruel 
she was being? Was she doing it on purpose? Well, 
he deserved it. . . . But that was one thing he hadn’t 
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thought of—that Amber would care so much. Why 
must children love their fathers? The more worthless 
they were, those fathers, the more they were loved, it 
seemed. It was unreasonable. ... 

Amber laid down her cigarette. In the flickering 
light she had a kind of inhuman, childish, elfish beauty. 
She was like a ghost come to haunt and torment him. 
With brooding eyes full of darkness she looked across 
the room into nothingness, and went on speaking in 
hér quiet voice. 

“T knew you weren’t coming, but I couldn’t stop 
hoping. And that alarm would tell me that the day 
was over and [ needn’t hope any longer. I began count- 
ing off the seconds; like this, slowly—one and two 
and three and four—sixty of them to the minute; and 
then I’d bend down a finger ; and when all the fingers of 
both hands were down, that was ten minutes. I was 
doing that to make the time go slowly. And yet I 
wanted the day to be over, so that I could stop think- 
ing about it, and be out of my misery. . . . At last the 
alarm clock did go off, under the covers, with a queer 
sound. I commenced to cry; and got up out of bed and 
went to the window. There was a new moon, just 
setting in the sky, and I tried to remember my lessons 
at school, so as to know whether you could be seeing 
that moon just then—it might be daytime in China, of 
course, because it was on the other side of the world; 
but one can sometimes see the moon in the daytime, and 
anyway if it was setting here it might be just rising 
in China, and you might be looking at it! So I blew 
a kiss to it—to you—a good-bye kiss; and went back to 
bed. Life seemed very empty and sad without you. 
I was the loneliest little girl in the world. .. . And 
then I thought: if you won’t come for me, somebody 
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wiil—and I made up a beautiful story about that Some- 
body. He came on a black horse, and carried me away 
with him.” 

Amber puffed again on her cigarette, and threw it 
into the embers. “And that’s the imaginary person 
I’ve been in love with all these years. . . . His name 
was Nigel at first; I changed the name from time to 
time, according to the book I had been reading. I put 
myself to sleep for years with making up stories about 
him—about us. So—you see—I got to know him 
pretty well; and he’s been so much more fascinating 
than the real men [’ve known—! Of course, I got 
ashamed of myself as I grew up, and stopped making 
up stories about him. But—after a love-affair like 
that, it’s been hard for me to learn to like just ordinary 
silly boys. Dve tried hard enough. I’m not a man- 
hater, at all. [ve done all the usual things, played with 
them, and danced with them, and sometimes let them 
kiss me. But mostly I’m just bored with them... . 
Willy was different. I respected him.” 

“Have you and Willy made up?” 

“Yes. I’m sort of engaged to him again. I thought 
I owed him that, after upsetting him so. But—lI’m not 
in love with him, and I know it. . . . And I’ve apolo- 
gized to Dirk. . . . Do you think I can ever be in love 
with a real person, father? Or do you think if I just 
got married to somebody like Willy, a man I can re- 
spect—that I would be reasonably happy?” 

“T don’t know,” said Shenstone, thoughtfully. “I’m 
not sure if any of us are ever in love with real people. 
Perhaps we are always in love with some dream-figure. 
But if we can only persuade ourselves that the real per- 
son is the dream-figure come true—that sometimes 
works out very happily, I’m told.” 
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‘Well, you see I’m perfectly honest with you, father. 
... You want to turn me over to some man, lover, 
husband: I wish you could! I don’t want to be what 
I know I’m going to be—for I’ve seen the whole thing 
clearly—a dried-up old spinster, still clinging to her 
phantom-sweetheart. ... You know that dreadful 
Xanadu poem—the savage place—the waning moon— 
and the woman wailing: that’s me, father—a ‘woman 
wailing for her demon-lover!’ Oh, you needn’t think 
I want to be that woman. I’ve stood many a night in 
front of my glass, telling myself that this body was 
made for love—and that while I wait and dream the 
years will pass like a dream—and I'll be an old, old 
woman, still waiting, still dreaming—only not daring 
to look any more in the glass. I know all that! It’s 
true enough. . . . But it’s no use, father. For ‘I on 
honey-dew have fed, and drunk the milk of paradise.’ 
No mortal Beaumont lad will ever be my lover.” 

There was in this ridiculous and mournful confes- 
sion something frightening to Shenstone. He couldn’t 
be so sure it was absurd. Amber was only twenty-two 
—there was plenty of time for her to fall in love; yet 
there are girls of twenty-two, lovely as Amber, who 
are doomed never to fall in love. It wouldn’t be a 
tragedy, if they cared about something else—work or 
fame. But if they were like Amber ... ! He tried 
to think it was silly, and he couldn’t, quite. He tried to 
think it didn’t really matter—and altogether failed. 
Why did this girl have such an infallible wisdom in 
finding the things to say that would most hurt and tor- 
ment him? Was this what he had come back for— 
to be plagued so uncannily by this girl? Good God, 
why must he be burdened with her love problems? And 
yet—he had started it! He had smugly prophesied her 
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destiny for her in terms of marriage. And then to hear 
this! It was preposterous. Girls like Amber fell in 
love—that was all there was to it. He needn’t take so 
seriously these feverish midnight fancies of hers— 
though, to be sure, her manner wasn’t feverish, but 
deadly calm. She meant it. There was something in 
that cold quiet voice of hers that was worse than a 
scream of pain. A woman wailing for her demon- 
lover—he had always known that line by heart and 
thought it pretty, until he heard her say it. Did she 
know what she was talking about? . . . But she was 
waiting there, across from him, with eyes fixed on him 
in a kind of dream-stare, waiting for him to say some- 
thing. He must say something sensible. 

“The world is wider than Beaumont, my dear,” was 
all he could think of to say. 

Amber seemed to awake from her dreaming mood. 

“That’s what I’ve been telling Aunt Vic!” she cried. 
“T want us to go to New York, or London, or Paris— 
somewhere—preferably Europe. If I’d had my own 
money, that’s just what I should have done. And when 
we get Chivers out of the way, that’s just what I shall 
do. ...I1 know the languages pretty well.” She 
laughed. “You see, my phantom-lover, for a while at 
boarding-school, was French, and then Italian—and 
learning his language was a way of passing the time 
till he came! So if he’s really there, my accent shan’t 
stand between us. . . . I’m rather a dab at that sort of 
thing—I pick up a language rather easily. Willy 
praises my Magyar accent. I can even quarrel with 
him in Magyar!” 

“That’s better than I have been able to do in seven- 
teen years in China,” said Shenstone. 

“Tell me—in China—do you mind my asking—?” 
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“About what?” 

“About your life there. I’ve imagined you as being 
loved by Manchu princesses with painted doll-faces, 
and eyes like cold bright jewels, and tiny hands. . . .” 

“You may imagine anything you like,” said Shen- 
stone, “but I have been discovering, this evening, what 
an old fogy Iam. Really, there are some things I must 
decline to discuss with a young girl. Let it go at 
Manchu princesses.” 

* * 
* 

When she had gone, he turned and saw the little jade 
dragon grinning at him from his desk. It seemed to be 
mocking his helplessness, his bewilderment, his doubt, 
and his pain. It laughed at the dream of peace 
which had brought him home across the world. It 
saw into his heart, and knew what vain and ridicu- 
lous thoughts of a silly old man had been there 
—the hunger for the love that he did not deserve, the 
pride in the young happiness that he had done noth- 
ing to secure; foolish and tender hopes of which he 
had not even let himself be aware until he saw them 
being defeated before his eyes. He stared down at 
the little jade dragon. It seemed to him full of a 
malignant wisdom. It understood what the passionate 
human heart can never quite dare to learn—the mean- 
inglessness of life. It kept that secret hidden in its hard 
cold breast of stone. It knew, and laughed. It had al- 
ways known. 

It had known, when, years ago, it had teased him 
with its sly mirth. He had wondered what it was laugh- 
ing at: and it had seemed to promise him an answer to 
all his doubts and fears. It had kept that promise. It 
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had given him of its own wisdom. And it had offered, 
with that sly grin, its deadly wisdom to his daughter— 
to his child, left behind him, with only this dubious toy 
for a keepsake. She had carried it in her bosom, and 
it had been whispering its secrets, alluring and morbid 
and cruel, to her young heart; she had listened to it, 
and forgotten how to be happy—how to take life as it 
comes and enjoy it. She was doomed to dream of im- 
possible and strange things for ever. 

With a sudden unreasonable impulse, he picked up 
the little jade dragon and flung it into a corner; it fell 


with a small crash and lay there with a broken neck. 
2 * 


* 


“What do you think of George Weatherby as a law- 
yer?” Amber asked of old Ned Shipley, whom she 
found at that late hour pottering about the garage. “Is 
he really any good?” 

“George,” said old Ned, carefully wiping his chin, 
“is a smart fellow. You know, there was a man named 
Crowell that died, and somehow or other George had 
the job of looking over his papers. There was a whole 
raft of documents, deeds, mortgages, notes, and I don’t 
know what else. Well, sir, George picked out nine of 
those there notes, and said there was something wrong 
with them—didn’t smell right, he said. And sure 
enough they turned out all nine of ’em to be forgeries, 
and there’s a man behind the bars right now for it. 
No, ma’am, I wouldn’t want to have George suspicion- 
ing anything of me! ... I s’pose you’ve heard,” he 
added, “that there’s talk of the Ku Klux comin’ over 
from Harperstown to-morrow evenin’ to clean up 
Deainenty 1. , 
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“Oh,” said Amber, “I saw something about it in the 
papers. Nobody seems to know just what they’re going 
to do. Parade, probably.” 

“Well,” said old Ned, “I hope nothin’ happens to 
your pa.” 

“Why—is anything likely to happen to him? I must 
go back and tell him!” 

“Oh, that’s all right. He knows,” said old Ned. 
“T’ve told him already.”’ And he smacked his lips un- 
consciously in memory of the golden liquid in that 
miraculous barrel of Shenstone’s. 


CHAPTER TEN: In Which Shenstone Com- 
munes with a Jade Dragon, and Is In- 
vited to Make a Speech 


grinning green head of the jade dragon lay beside 

its slender carved body, and picked up the pieces. 
In the silent night outside he could hear the roar of 
Amber’s motor as she turned it over and was gone. 
For a moment he felt remorseful at having wantonly 
destroyed her toy. But his anger returned as he looked 
at the dragon-head in his hand, the alert carven ear- 
flaps, the long slanting eyes staring back with cold 
ancient malice, the impudent angular nostrils eternally 
a-quiver in hard stone, the grinning mouth full of tiny 
sharp teeth—that toy which wasn’t really a toy, but 
the embodiment of a horrible nightmare as old as man- 
kind. Her toy! He was glad he had broken it. He 
brought the pieces back to his desk and fitted them 
together and sat looking at them thoughtfully. 

He had not touched the little monster since the mo- 
ment when Amber had taken it warm from the bosom 
of her dress and set it on his desk. It had seemed for 
a time to lose all its old significance, in ceasing to be his. 
He had thought of it as hers, had smiled at seeing it 
there—her pet watch-dog, guarding him! But under- 
neath his amusement there had been a kind of resent- 
ment. He had been conscious of its presence all the 
time; he knew that its little eyes were watching him 
while his back was turned. Now it lay here, its head 
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drooping limply down, its proud neck broken. “I’ve 
fixed you!” he said triumphantly. 

“Yes,” he continued, speaking aloud as in the old 
days in the cottage by himself, “what have you been 
doing to that girl? This is all your fault. Wasn’t it 
enough, what you did to me? Couldn’t you leave her 
alone?” 

He glanced over to where the photograph used to 
stand, there against the tobacco-jar. It had been put 
safely away, now that there were curious visitors com- 
ing to the place. But he could see well enough, without 
it, that laughing, trustful child-face. He hadn’t 
guessed, when he went away, that she was going to hug 
this little monster to her childish bosom for all those 
years. 

Helena had given it to her. What a fool Helena had 
been! Why couldn’t she have let the child forget him? 
Yes, she should have forgotten him, and grown up to 
be like everybody else. That was what he had hoped. 
Amber would have been a conventional and contented 
young woman, one of the happy and serene inhabitants 
of Beaumont. That was what he had expected to find 
when he came back. And instead—a “woman wailing 
for her demon-lover!” Why must she, too, become the 
victim of such strange, quaint, impossible, obscure and 
preposterous wishes as can only be made visible in 
dragon-shape? 

He turned to the dragon again. “What are you? 
What was the man thinking of who made you?) What 
did he mean?” And it seemed to Shenstone that the 
unknown craftsman had patiently distilled into this 
little carven figure, as into a vial, the deadliest juices 
of his heart. But why should this little poison-casket 
be so dearly treasured up through the centuries? Per- 
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haps—the thought came to Shenstone—perhaps because 
it was, after all, a medicine. And now it seemed to him 
that all art was only this, the sealing up, in some per- 
fect phrase or some perfect shape, of these poisons of 
the human heart, to medicine sick hearts. For they 
did have a healing in them, these lovely shapes and 
phrases—he remembered how through years of torment 
a line or two of the opium-poetry of Coleridge, the col- 
ors of that print on the wall, the sleek curves of this 
jade carving, had soothed him like music, had kept him, 
it seemed sometimes, from going mad. ‘No, we can’t 
do without you,” he said somberly. And now he was 
sorry for the poor broken piece of jade. 

Helena had understood. She had given it to Amber. 
It had been a part of her wise kindness. . . . How well 
Helena had done, in giving her daughter this token! 
She had understood everything—even her foolish hus- 
band. And his mind went back swiftly to the first days 
of their love for each other. 

He sat for a long time, immersed in those memories, 
until the grinning dragon-head reminded him of Amber, 
and the hard young cruelty of what she had said about 
her mother. He felt a baffled anger against Helena’s 
daughter. She was so sure she knew about them! 
Helena wasn’t a “wild bird,” she said. How did she 
know? Hadn’t Helena loved him? Hadn’t Helena 
chosen him—/im, instead of Chivers! Oh, she had 
known what she was getting, in him. She had wanted 
his wildness, who could doubt that? She had chosen 
him out of the whole world of men because he was what 
he was. She had chosen him to be her guide, her mas- 
ter. She had wanted him to rescue her from Beau- 
mont. . . . Of course her mind had been full of Beau- 
mont proprieties, Beaumont standards. That was why 
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she had needed him. And he had failed her. He had 
betrayed her, taken her only to throw her back into the 
arms of Beaumont. That was why she had seemed 
to change, seemed to drift helplessly into her old con- 
ventional life—because he had cynically let her. She 
had done everything that he asked. He had asked her 
to endure poverty, and she had endured it cheerfully. 
But he hadn’t ever asked her to try her wings with 
him. No—he had given up all his dreams. It had 
been he who hadn’t been able to bear seeing Helena 
scrub floors. He had settled down to make money— 
not at her asking. He had surrendered to the Beau- 
mont part of himselfi—to his own foolish pride and 
shame—not to Helena. And so, it seemed now, it 
was from something in himself that he had fled—not 
from her! No; for she—if only he had asked her— 
would have helped him to be what he had wanted to be. 
But he had forgotten, so soon, his first vision of her, 
in the days of their first love, when she had welcomed 
all that was strange and rebellious in him; he had for- 
gotten that she too was a rebel. That was the terrible 
thing he had done to her. He had stopped telling her 
the truth about himself; he had pretended to be like 
everybody else; he had shut her out of his secret life. 
Why? Was that inevitable in marriage? Must a girl 
cease to be one’s beloved, and become instead one’s 
embodied conscience? For she had been his beloved! 
And because he was so weak, because he had yielded 
to his weakness and become dull and cowardly, a re- 
spectable citizen of Beaumont—he had blamed all this 
on her. He had refused to let her be any more his 
friend and comrade and helper. He had put her, mock- 
ingly, in her place as a wife... . 

She had asked if she might come here, to his “den.” 
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And he had said No. . . . Remembering this, he slept 
and dreamed of her. Now she was here in this room 
with him, tall, pale, golden-haired, lovely, silent as al- 
ways, yet saying to him with her eyes the things she 
could never find words to say. She was not a person of 
words, but of actions. “I married you,” her eyes said: 
“T loved you; and I let you go. What more could I 
do?” She did not reproach him even now, as she stood 
before him with kind cool eyes. They seemed to say: 
“You did not know me—but it does not matter. I 
loved you.” 

He went about the next day with the mood of that 
dream strongly upon him. Amber came, to take him 
out in her car; he did not want to go. He made ex- 
cuses, and she went away, hurt. He did not care. He 
was angry at her. What right had she to say such 
things about Helena? ... But he had glued the 
dragon neatly and carefully together and put it incon- 
spicuously on the back of the desk so that she might not 
notice that it was broken. .. . 

He sat there all afternoon, not stirring out of the cot- 
tage. It was the nearest to regret that he had come 
in all these years. It wasn’t quite regret—for what had 
happened was stamped with irrevocability. It was only 
that he pictured to himself what his and Helena’s mar- 
riage might have been like, if— Jf! But it hadn’t been 
so ordered by the obscure destinies that ruled their 
AEVeSaeg.) s 

And so the picture faded. How could he know what 
might have been? All he could know was what had 
been, and was now. And what was now, as he thought 
of it, seemed rather ridiculous—an old bum, senti- 
mentalizing about the marriage he had wrecked seven- 
teen years ago! 
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Shenstone looked out of the window in the dusk, 


while the factory whistles blew. 
* * 


* 


A boy—he seemed perhaps nineteen years old— 
came striding up the path. He was dressed in overalls, 
and looked as though he had just been let out of one 
of those factories. He came along with his hands in 
his pockets, a cap on the back of his head, whistling ; 
and he pounded on the door hard enough to break it 
down. Shenstone lighted the lamp, and let him in. 

He grinned cheerfully, said that his name was Jim 
Pickett, that he had come to ask if Mr. Shenstone 
would make a talk before the Youth Fellowship some 
Sunday evening. 

“A talk about what?’ Shenstone asked curiously. 
Now that he had a chance to observe the boy more 
closely, he noted the lean, amused mouth with its touch 
of asceticism, the wide forehead and the hard blue eyes 
—the face of a young intellectual who was somehow at 
the same time a burly young tough. “And, by the 
way, sit down,” Shenstone added pleasantly. 

Jim Pickett sat down, entirely at his ease, and re- 
plied: “Oh, you can tell us about China—social and 
economic conditions, you know. And—” he grinned 
again—‘if you'd like to throw in a few side remarks 
on your home town, the crowd would be glad to listen 
to you.” 

Shenstone was rather touched. It was unexpectedly 
pleasant, this invitation. ‘China and Beaumont,” he 
said; “but, really, ’m afraid I haven’t anything im- 
portant to say on either topic.” 

“You don’t have to say anything important,” Jim 
Pickett assured him, and looked interestedly—though 
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perhaps a trifle scornfully—about the room. ‘The 
crowd won't be very critical.” 

“Tell me,” asked Shenstone, “what is your crowd— 
the Youth Fellowship, I believe you called it?” 

“Tt’s a bunch of radicals,” replied Jim Pickett. “You 
know—all sorts. Socialists, single-taxers, bourgeois 
pacifists,—feminists, advocates of birth-control,—vege- 
tarians !—and even a communist,” he concluded casu- 
ally. “A mixed lot; no principles in common, just a 
general dislike of the existing system.” 

There was something familiar to Shenstone about 
this boy—his easy air of knowing what was what, the 
flavor of a technical jargon in his phrases, which never- 
theless did not seem bookish, and a faint hint of doc- 
trinaire scorn under his free and easy manners. Shen- 
stone had met these qualities before—yes, on the other 
side of the world, in persons a little like this boy, and 
not so much older: more genial and more hearty be- 
cause they were Russians, and seasoned by experiences 
which this raw youth lacked, but talking the same kind 
of talk, carried along by the same implicit confidence. 
This could be nothing else than Bolshevism grafted on 
to the native Puritan stock! “Am I right,” he asked, 
“in thinking that you are the one lone communist in the 
group?” 

Jim Pickett blushed boyishly at having given him- 
self away. 

Shenstone smiled. ‘‘Yes, I see that Iam right. And 
what,” he asked in genial mockery, “are you doing in 
that crowd of bourgeois sentimentalists? Orders, I 
suppose. Not exactly to your taste, I suspect—a trifle 
too tame. A rather wearisome duty for one who would 
rather—” 

“No, not at all,” said Jim Pickett. “It’s all the same 
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to me—and it’s necessary at this stage.” He couldn't 
help deferring a little to a man who understood his situ- 
ation and feelings so well. “I just wanted you to have 
an idea what the Youth Fellowship is like. I wasn’t 
slamming them. They’re all right, as far as they go.” 

“But why should they wish to hear me speak?” Shen- 
stone pursued. “I once had the honor of meeting Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, and he was so good as to explain to me 
the state of the revolutionary movement in China; but 
I’m sorry to say that it was far too complicated for 
me to understand. That is not really my line, you 
know. Sociology in general is a puzzle to me; and 
Chinese sociology—no, that is altogether too difficult. 
I have known young Chinese students who talked about 
the Third International and sacrificed to their ancestors. 
A very intelligent Chinese lady, who had been educated 
in America, discussed Neitzsche with me, and told me 
she was a philosophical anarchist; but she was still 
proud of her tiny bound feet. . . .” 

“T seem to have heard of those students before,” said 
Jim Pickett ina bored way. “Those students have been 
worked overtime, in the accounts of cynical bourgeois 
observers these last few years. J hear very different 
things about China. Perhaps I could tell you a few 
things—about the Kuo-min-tang, for example. But as 
for your anarchist lady, I'll believe that story—it 
sounds just like an anarchist.” 

“No doubt you know more than I do about China,” 
said Shenstone politely. “I confess that I have seen 
there merely what my old-fashioned and ironic mind 
was capable of taking in. And, knowing as little as I 
do about the subject, I am obviously not the person to 
speak before the Youth Fellowship. Why don’t you 
do it?” That was rather a nasty dig, and Shenstone 
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was ashamed of having taken such an advantage; but 
the boy did not seem to mind—he only grinned. “Your 
friends,’ added Shenstone, “being young, believe in 
Progress; and I should only discourage them.” 

Jim Pickett remarked that it would be good for the 
Youth Fellowship to be discouraged a little; it might 
make them think. Besides, he pointed out, the Youth 
Fellowship was not strictly young. “Some of ’em are 
older than you.” 

“No,” Shenstone insisted. “A feeble faith I will 
not shake. I will have mercy on their illusions. But I 
am obliged to you, just the same.” And he courteously 
offered his guest a drink. 

“No, thanks,” said Jim Pickett. “I’m really sorry 
you won’t come. The crowd will be disappointed. You 
know, it’s not just your opinions they’re interested in 
—it’s you, personally.” 

“Indeed! and why is that?” Shenstone asked with 
renewed interest. 

“Well, you see, you occupy a peculiar position here 
in Beaumont. The crowd you used to belong to, the 
ultra-respectable lot, as I guess you know, have it in 
for you. So, naturally, the others, who have it in for 
the respectable crowd, tend to idealize you. In fact, 
you're already quite a hero to the Youth Fellowship.” 
He spoke of the fact as if it rather amused him. 

“Well, well!’’ Shenstone exclaimed, laughing. “You 
astonish me. Why, precisely, am I admired, if I may 
ask?” 

“As a sort of rebel against society—against the con- 
ventions,” Jim Pickett answered; from his manner it 
was evident that he himself did not take Shenstone’s 
variety of rebellion very seriously. “Something is 
known of your history,” he went on. “And, besides, 
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you’ve captured their imagination by the way you've 
dramatized yourself. Everybody knows about your 
place here’—Jim Pickett glanced about—“especially 
your whisky barrel! When you walk through the 
streets, it’s an insult to their class-pride—they look 
upon you as a traitor, because you don’t keep up the 
bluff. And, at the same time, naturally, you make 
a great hit with a certain discontented minority. 
You’re a kind of symbol to them.” 

Shenstone had already known that to his “crowd” 
he was a symbol of disreputability. But this was odder 
still! 

“My dear Mr. Pickett,” he said amiably, “I rather 
fail to see the connection between my eccentric clothes 

. or even my eccentric conduct ... and your 
blessed revolution. It would seem to me—” 

“Oh, you needn’t argue with me about that,” said Jim 
Pickett carelessly. “I was speaking of these muddled 
radicals. I’m not one of your admirers.” 

“T should hope not, Mr. Pickett,” said Shenstone, 
smiling genially. “But why, then, did you come here 
to ask me to speak ?” 

“T came,” said Jim Pickett with easy frankness, “as 
a member of the program committee. We have to have 
speakers to keep up the interest in the meetings. At 
their stage of radicalism, they wouldn’t be interested 
in revolutionary construction ; and of course the idea of 
revolutionary destruction still frightens them. About 
all they are interested in is some of the phenomena of 
bourgeois decay.” 

“Ah!” said Shenstone, immensely amused, “so it is 
as a phenomenon of bourgeois decay that you wish to 
exhibit me.” 

“Well,” said Jim Pickett, grinning impudently, “you 
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are, youknow! And I’ve told ’em so already—but they 
keep on hero-worshipping you just the same. And 
that’s all right, too! It’s a part of the process of social 
disintegration that precedes the revolution. If a man 
like you, dramatizing in his own career the collapse 
of bourgeois morality, can become a hero to the in- 
telligentsia—that’s an encouraging sign. It means the 
revolution is not very far off. . . .” 

“So,” said Shenstone, “I am a symbol of something 
or other to you, too.” 

“Yes,” Jim Pickett admitted. “I guess you are. 
And I guess that’s why I can talk to you in this way.” 
He laughed. 

“Tell me,” asked Shenstone, “what will you do with 
these muddled radical friends of yours—after your 
revolution ?”’ 

“We'll find them terrible nuisances, I expect,” said 
Jim Pickett cheerfully. “Their radicalism consists 
merely in admiring disorder. They'll get in our way 
when we start to build up. They'll criticize to beat 
hell, and never lift a finger to help us get anything 
done.” 

“How like the New York Times that sounds,” said 
Shenstone. 

Jim Pickett laughed. “Go tell that to the liberals,” 
he said. “It doesn’t hurt my feelings.” 

“But what will you do with them—these nuisances ?” 
asked Shenstone. 

“Oh, shut them up,” said Jim Pickett, lightly. 

“In jail? Or are you referring to a Revolutionary 
Censorship ?” 

“Plenty of time to decide all that later,’ said Jim 
Pickett. ‘It’s not worrying me any now. And yet, 
you know, I’m rather sorry for people like that. It will 
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seem terrible to them to have to live in a world where 
they will be considered counter-revolutionists if they 
go on being the same kind of radicals they have been 
all their lives!’ He rose abruptly. “We've gassed 
long enough.” 

“Tell me one thing more before you go, Spartacus! 
What about me? What have I to look forward to, in 
what I hope and trust will be my extreme old age? 
Will you stand me against the wall at dawn, eh?” 

Jim Pickett laughed heartily. “No—don’t you fool 
yourself that you are so dangerous as all that! Tl 
tell you what we'll do with you. We'll put you in a 
museum, and label you, ‘Romance—Pre-Revolution- 
ary Variety. — 

“Thank you. I shall cherish that promise, and re- 
mind you of it when you are commissar. It might be 
even more amusing than the Old Man’s Home. Take 
my best regards to the Youth Fellowship.” 

“You know,” said Jim Pickett, lingering with his 
hand on the door-knob, “I rather like you, Shenstone— 
and I hope everything is all right with you. The Ku 
Klux, I mean. I wouldn’t like you to get into any 
serious trouble.” 

“Thank you,” Shenstone replied gravely. 

They both jumped, startled at the sound of crashing 
glass. A half brick fell on the desk in front of the 
window, and knocked over a Chinese porcelain vase full 
of late fall flowers. Jim Pickett flung open the door 
and dashed around the house and into the alley after a 
fleeing figure. He came back presently, panting. “He 
got away! But Ill know his back if I see it again! 
What’s the paper tied on the brick?” 

Shenstone, busy mopping up the water from the 
table, hadn’t noticed it. Jim Pickett stooped and took 
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the brick from the floor, undid the rubber bands that en- 
closed a sheet of paper, and handed it to Shenstone. It 
was inscribed merely : 

“LAST WARNING.” 

Shenstone looked up from it to Jim Pickett, who, 
aglow with boyish excitement, seemed to have lost for 
the moment some of his doctrinaire intellectuality. 
“Young man,” said Shenstone, “I suspect that you are, 
in your own way, something of a romanticist yourself. 
I venture to say that you enjoy these melodramatic de- 
tails far more than I do. A matchless Sung vase which 
I bought for a trifle from a coolie after the republican 
riots in Hankow, preserved through the vicissitudes of 
a dozen wandering years, smuggled safely through the 
American customs, and intended as a gift for my 
daughter, has been smashed in two. That seems to 
me to be a very useless kind of waste. Yet it is what 
always happens when people get enthusiastic about sav- 
ing the world. But what do youcare? You are one of 
those serious people who are out to save the world, too.” 
And he knelt to wipe up the water from the floor. 

“Oh, go to the five-and-ten cent store,” said Jim 
Pickett impatiently. “You can get another that will be 
just as good to put flowers in! But I get your idea, 
all right—whenever there’s anything happening of any 
social significance, that’s the time to spring the zsthetic 
bunk! You’re true to form, old boy! Keep it up! 
Talk to the Ku Klux Klan about objay darr!” 

Jim Pickett slapped him heartily and irreverently on 
the back and went out laughing. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: In Which Two Men 
Look at Pictures 


HAT same evening, at an early hour, Shenstone 
sat talking with George Weatherby. They 


were in the house of George’s uncle, and in 
George’s room. This attic room, vast and comfortable, 
was one that would never have been guessed to be a 
lawyer’s. ‘There were Chinese rugs on the floor, and 
low bookcases about the walls, filled chiefly with the 
English poets and yellow-backed French novels, with 
a tattered Tauchnitz here and there. A bed stood at 
the farther end, behind a black screen embroidered with 
golden flamingoes. On the walls above, or on such 
parts of the walls as did not have the attic slant of the 
roof-line, hung Chinese paintings, dim phantasmagorias 
of dizzy rock and wild forest and tumbling waterfall 
and eternal cloud, in whose gulfs of space the mind 
could find rest. In the midst of the room a stout hand- 
made table had been cleared except for coffee cups, for 
George and his guest had been dining here. They were 
sitting together on a large divan; a pile of Japanese 
prints lay on one of two chairs in front of them, and in 
the other chair stood a single print, a very fine copy of 
that mouldering Hokusai tacked on the wall of Shen- 
stone’s cottage. 
This was that evening of which they had been warned, 
when the Ku Klux Klan was due to make its invasion 
of Beaumont. At this moment, no doubt, the white- 


robed marchers were assembling in Harperstown and 
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being formed into ranks outside their headquarters. 
Harperstown, George had once remarked, seemed to 
get along very well with the Ku Klux Klan. Yes, the 
Klansmen had paraded through the streets more than 
once, with a minimum of disturbance. Perhaps, then, 
that was why the mayor of Beaumont, a man anxious 
to offend nobody, took the threatened appearance of 
the Klan in Beaumont to-night as a pleasantry. 
George’s uncle, Shenstone was aware, took a different 
view of the matter; he had been telegraphing the gov- 
ernor urgently all week, and yesterday had gone to the 
state capital to see him. There were, as he pointed out 
to the governor, not enough police in Beaumont to 
handle such a situation as might easily develop out of 
the Ku Klux demonstration. 

But the two men in the attic room were talking now 
of other matters. It was, indeed, of other matters that 
they had generally talked in those conferences in 
George’s office whose frequency Amber had begun to 
resent. The two of them had been, and were still, feel- 
ing their way, by desultory and impersonal discussion, 
toward the conversational intimacies of friendship. 
George was uncommonly shy. Yet all along he had 
been ready to put off, at Shenstone’s appearance, his 
legal character ; he seemed to set briefly aside, for fu- 
ture consideration, even what were doubtless, to him, 
important aspects of the case with which they were 
both so seriously concerned. To-night George had 
taken from Shenstone’s hand the latest K.K.K. missive, 
scanned it briefly, said “H’m!” and put it in his pocket. 
That didn’t mean it wasn’t important to George, this 
latest warning. It might well be; for it had held 
George fast in his character of lawyer for at least a 
minute, while he remarked: “I really must tell you what 
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little I’ve learned about our friends—Chivers, Moss, 
and Pringle,—before we see them to-night, as I expect 
we shall. We'll go into all that after dinner.” 

But after dinner, Shenstone hadn’t reminded him 
of that promise, and he had seemed glad not to be re- 
minded. He had taken from a great cupboard a stack 
of prints. They had then, for an hour, passed quietly 
in review the butterfly grace of Harunobu’s soft-robed 
young girls playing their delicate games in enchanted 
gardens, the perverse serpentine charm of Utamaro’s 
proud courtesans, the savage intensity of Sharaku’s 
great actor-heads against their dark glimmering back- 
grounds, the suave and lordly ease of Kiyonaga’s lovely 
figures, the magical dusks and dawns and rains and 
mists and sunsets of Hiroshige, the stupendous and 
magnificent mountains and waves of Hokusai... 
and, finished with these, they had gone on to talk idly 
of everything and nothing. Their idle talk was like the 
talk of old friends; it was an assumption of the in- 
timacy at which they had not yet arrived. 

“Who,” asked Shenstone, lazily knocking out his 
pipe in an ash-tray, “is John Porterfield ?” 

“He’s not at all a bad sort of fellow, even if he is a 
millionaire,’ said George, smiling as he leaned back 
against the corner of the divan. ‘“He’s interested in 
music and in Chinese art. He has some very fine T’ang 
bronzes.” 

“Yes, I’ve just had a note from him, asking me to 
come and see them. I remembered there was an old 
John Porterfield here, in my time, who was interested in 
nothing in the world except making money: I doubt if 
he had ever heard of Chinese art then.” 

“No, that’s come since he’s retired. He’s a sick 
man. He had to stop working and worrying, and there 
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wasn’t anything left for him to turn to except art- 
collecting. But he’s really become interested in it. You 
must go to see him.” 

“Perhaps I shall.’ Shenstone busied himself for a 
while with relighting that elaborately carved pipe. “I 
had an odd sort of conversation with an odd sort of 
boy, to-day,” he said, and went on to tell of the visit of 
Jim Pickett. “It makes me wonder what this old world 
is going to be like, after you and I, George, are safely 
dead. I’m quite well aware that it couldn’t be much 
worse than it is now. It may very easily be better. But 
not, I think, for me. I’m used to it this way. .. . 

“Yes, George, that boy bothers me. I’m not worried 
about what he’s going to do in the way of destruction. 
I’m all for it, to tell the truth. No, it’s the reconstruc- 
tion that my imagination boggles at. A world in the 
hands of sane, just, ruthlessly efficient young men like 
James Pickett! A world where everybody will get his 
three meals a day by working for them, and loafers will 
be shot at sunrise! What’s to become of life’s inter- 
esting variety? And that’s not the worst. What will 
those stern young men do to art and literature? The 
censorship you have now, George, will be nothing to 
theirs.” 

“Our censors,” said George, frowning thoughtfully 
at his cigarette, “don’t seem to know what they are try- 
ing to do. As long as naughtiness is made pretty 
enough and romantic enough—or funny enough !—they 
never make a protest. No, they only begin to object 
when somebody writes a book or a play that gives 
them an unpleasant feeling in their stomachs because it 
tells the dreadful truth about naughtiness. What our 
censors really want, evidently, deep in their hearts, is 
to be painlessly converted to vice. The fellow that can 
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leave out all its more disagreeable aspects, and make it 
seem bright and attractive, will never be in danger from 
them.” 

“Not from them, George. But this fellow Pickett, 
the man who is going to rule the world when we are 
gone—he’s smarter than they are. He knows what he 
wants. I can see him censoring your Japanese prints! 
Take that charming little Sukenobu you showed me. 
Don’t look for it—I remember it well: a graceful young 
hussy, in stately robes, turning to look at us out of 
languid eyes with such sublime indifference! Why is 
she so haunting? I don’t know, nor do you. A fragile 
arm, a delicate hand, catching the folds of a flowered 
robe—why should it enchant us? It has poetry in it, 
that’s all. But I know what Jim Pickett would say of 
it. He’d spare us, no doubt, the conventional moral 
lecture—but he’d give us an economic preachment much 
to the same effect. He wouldn’t point the finger of 
moral indignation at your little beauty because of her 
profession, precisely; but, all the same, he would pro- 
foundly disapprove of her as a decadent product of a 
vicious class system. He knows, I dare say, that her po- 
sition in Japanese society was in many respects superior 
to that of a wife; but he would point out that she was no 
better than a slave, at that. He would remind us that 
she was sold as a child by her parents into one of the 
Green Houses; and as for those obviously expensive 
robes of hers, and the riches lavished upon her by her 
admirers, he’d tell us exactly where that money came 
from. The robe that droops so alluringly about her 
ankles was paid for, he’d tell us, by the sweat of poor 
peasants and the toil of hungry children. All of which 
is true enough; only you and J, who know it well, would 
prefer sometimes to forget it—because, after all, we 
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know that we can’t do anything about it. But he, pro- 
posing in sublime confidence to abolish these ancient in- 
justices, won't let us blink any of their unpleasantness. 
And so he’d ask, why romanticize a bad thing like that? 
Only a reactionary artist, he’d say, would wish to per- 
suade impressionable young people that it is a fine thing 
to be idle and useless and brainlessly beautiful, like our 
little beauty in the picture, or to waste one’s precious 
time in her company. No, he’d say, your picture is a 
falsehood—a falsehood precisely because it pretends to 
be beautiful. Go paint us a true and ugly picture, he’d 
say sternly, a picture showing the misery of a social sys- 
tem in which women aren’t free and economically in- 
dependent citizens and workers! Yes, go paint some- 
thing so sickeningly ugly that it will make people hate 
idleness and waste. This picture is too alluring, he’d 
say—hide it away in some museum for scholars to 
study as a document when they write sober theses on 
the reactionary art of the bad old days. That’s what 
he’d say, George.” 

“Yet, at any rate,” George remarked, “your young 
friend’s tyrannies would have some sane and intelligible 
relation to his ideals. I think I might like that for a 
change. Perhaps I’m getting tired of beauty. I’ve 
come to the point where I can stand a little more truth.” 

Well, this was better ; George had at last said some- 
thing, however slight and ambiguous, about himself. 
Shenstone would follow this trail and see where it 
might lead. 

“Perhaps you can stand more truth, George. I can’t. 
No, I used to think I could; I was all for truth. But. 
the great trouble with truth, George, is that it hurts. 
One can only bear just so much of it. I’m getting old, 
you see. I’ve apparently reached my limit. I’d like to 
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be lulled now by a few soothing falsehoods. Tl be- 
lieve anything, so long as it’s pleasant to hear. What 
this young Pickett forgets, George, is that life is a 
damned hard thing. We need a few consolations. 
They’ve begun to take away our drink, they’ll take 
away our tobacco next—we shall have nothing left to 
console us but our dreams. Art and literature—what 
are they but the dreams of humanity? And what of 
it if our dreams aren’t true? That’s precisely and 
magnificently their merit.” 

“Oh, yes,” said George, “they give us a chance to 
escape from realities that we don’t like. But, Shen- 
stone, it’s a coward’s way. My Japanese prints— 
they've made life bearable for me in Beaumont. But 
I might much better have done what you did.” 

Shenstone wrinkled the corners of his eyes in a long 
gaze at his young friend. So he was another of those 
who wanted to run away—another to whom he himself 
stood in some queer and obscurely symbolic relation. 
Perhaps that was why George couldn’t talk to him— 
because he wasn’t exactly a person to George, but rather 
an idea, a dream, a wish, or something like that! 
Shenstone sighed. 

“T think you’re wrong, George. There’s nothing in 
all the world, [’'m afraid, more beautiful than things 
like these—these colored paper-dol!s of yours. But— 
you might as well go and find it out for yourself.” 

“No, I suppose I’ve no excuse for not going and 
finding out, now. The truth is perhaps that I’m afraid 
you're right. I don’t know what I want to do. I’ve 
got used to being a lawyer by this time.” 

“Didn’t you want to be a lawyer, George?” 

“No. Of course not. I wanted to be a poet. And 
now it’s too late for that. I’m past thirty. And I 
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haven’t written a line of poetry since I decided to stop, 
fifteen years ago.” 

There was a knock at the door. George limped over 
to open it. A maid handed him a telegram. ‘Mr. 
Cooper said he thought you'd like to see this.” 

George opened it, read it, and gave it back. “Tell 
my uncle that I congratulate him—but that I expect 
they'll be too late.”’ 

He turned to Shenstone. “The militia. The gov- 
ernor’s decided to act at last.” 

Shenstone nodded, somewhat impatiently. It had 
been hard enough to reach this point in his friendship 
with George—the point at which he could begin to talk 
about himself. It seemed natural to Shenstone that 
friends should tell each other their histories. He 
had told George, from time to time, in those few days, 
pretty much the whole story of his life. George had 
sat listening, with a queer wistful expression, as though 
he’d like to talk about himself but didn’t know how. 
All that Shenstone knew about him—except for one 
moment seventeen years ago—was from the outside. 

George limped back to the divan. “Now about this 
Ku Klux business—”’ 

Shenstone interrupted him. “Never mind the Ku 
Klux business now, George. Tell me some more about 
yourself.” He was remembering the boy who had 
come over that October evening with a poem in his 
hand. Of course George had wanted to be a poet. . . 

“T believe I was confessing,’ said George, “that I 
never exactly wished to be a lawyer. I suppose I must 
have become one to please my uncle. . . . And he ts 
quite pleased with me. . . . It isn’t so hard, I find, to 
be a good lawyer—not nearly so hard as I used to 
fear it would be. People are so preposterously and 
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unintelligently selfish—so childishly wilful, so blunder- 
ingly greedy, so stupidly revengeful! One would have 
to be a very poor lawyer not to make a living out of 
their follies. As it happens, there are lawyers who are 
quite as foolish as other people; a man with a little 
reason and judgment can rise high in my profession. 
Oh, I’ve no quarrel with my fate.” 

‘What is it then, George? Why—” he hazarded the 
question—“are you so damned unhappy ?” 

George laughed. “I didn’t know I was. Dis- 
gruntled, perhaps. . . . Particularly with Beaumont.” 

“What’s the trouble with Beaumont?” 

“You ought to know. You didn’t find it so pleas- 
ant... . Asa matter of fact, I don’t know why I hate 
this town. But I always have. I’ve certainly been 
much happier elsewhere. And I’ve stayed away as 
much as ever I could. I really enjoyed my life at Cam- 
bridge—I was there, college and law school, most of 
the time for six years. And there was one summer va- 
cation that I spent in Europe, through my uncle’s kind- 
ness. I fell in love, of course, with Paris. I knew 
every quiet sidewalk café in Montmartre. I’d have 
been perfectly happy, except that I knew the time was 
coming when I’d have to go home. I hoped something 
would happen to bring me back to Paris some time— 
and something did: the war. I went from college into 
training-camp, and then into the army as a lieutenant, 
and so to France. I managed to fix things so that I 
stayed there for a year after the armistice. You 
wouldn’t have thought me unhappy then. But I 
couldn’t stay there forever. I had to come back. I 
came back and settled down to being a lawyer in Beau- 
mont; and I’ve been a lawyer ever since. But, you 
see, I have my Japanese prints to turn to in the eve- 
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nings, after a day spent with deeds and contracts. And 
I have Porterfield to talk to about Chinese painting.” 

When he referred to Paris, his face lighted up and 
became very boyish; but as he spoke of coming back 
to Beaumont, a tenseness came into the muscles around 
his mouth. That change was the change between poet 
and lawyer. The sensitiveness was gone, and a hard- 
ness was there instead. The eyes, cool and steady 
under the wide brow, remained the same. They were 
clear-seeing eyes. They gave no hint of pain. It was 
only his mouth that betrayed his loneliness. 

Shenstone smiled at him. “It’s odd to think of you 
living a hermit’s life, George.” 

“T’m not a hermit,’ George protested. ‘“There’s a 
crowd here that I more or less belong to—I suppose you 
might call them the intellectual fringe of the fast set. 
They’re the best in Beaumont, and they’re not really 
bad company—the only trouble is, there are so few of 
us, and we do get rather sick of each other. Ina small 
group, you know, all the emotional possibilities between 
its various members are so soon exhausted.” 

“Like a foreign colony in the East,’ Shenstone com- 
mented. “There you hear the confidential complaint 
that there’s not a man one ever wants to get drunk 
with any more or a woman one ever wishes to kiss 
Boal eee 3 

“Tt’s not so bad as that, perhaps,” said George. “But 
it’s true that we are all bored with one another. From 
time to time another disillusioned husband or misun- 
derstood wife will join our little circle, and our parties 
will be a little less deadly for a few months. . . . But 
I manage to get away from Beaumont a few weeks 
every year, usually to New York. I have friends there, 
the sort of people I can really get along with. Or per- 
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haps it’s just being out of Beaumont. At any rate, 
when I’m there, I’m quite a different person. For one 
thing, I’m not afflicted by my accursed shyness. It’s 
absurd, of course, but it’s only in Beaumont that I re- 
member how ugly I am. In other places I don’t seem 
to mind it—I forget all about it.” 

“Hold on, George! What’s this about your being 
ugly? Where did you get that idea?” 

“T’ve always known it, Shenstone. It’s no new dis- 
covery. I used to hate my looks. I don’t really mind 
them, any more.” 

Shenstone had been looking at him very thoughtfully. 
“And hasn’t any girl ever told you, George, that far 
from being ugly, you are actually rather a handsome 
young fellow?” 

“Yes, girls have told me things like that. It’s nice 
of them, and I suppose they mean it—but I always feel 
as though they were making fun of me. If you insist 
upon horrible details, Shenstone, it’s chiefly my ears. 
My nose is too damned large and long, and I’ve a pre- 
mature bald place over my forehead—but those things 
don’t matter so much to me as my ears. They stick 
out. They turn red. I’m not sure but that in moments 
of emotion they flap!” 

Shenstone laughed heartily. “You are crazy, 
George!” he said. But he was really concerned. Ab- 
surd as it was, a young man might feel that way about 
himself. It was another touch of eccentricity in one al- 
ready marked out as odd. It was too bad. George was 
such a splendid fellow—and yet he was hardening into 
a recluse. He needed more of his own kind about him 
—he needed a big city. Beaumont was a small town, 
and the small town is deadly to some people. They be- 
come stubborn and freakish and cranky. It must not 
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happen to George—something had to be done about it. 

“Yes, I ought to try to get over feeling that way 
about it,” said George. “TI realize, if I’m going to live 
here in Beaumont all the rest of my life, that I can’t 
go on as I’ve done these last four years. I’ve thought 
of being psycho-analyzed. But there aren’t any psycho- 
analysts in Beaumont—except a woman who was previ- 
ously a professional mind-reader. And the real ones 
in Boston and New York, so I hear, charge you twenty 
dollars an hour and keep you coming every day for six 
months, and then tell you that you have a mother- 
complex and ought to divorce your wife. I know very 
well I haven’t any mother-complex: I don’t even re- 
member what my mother looked like. And I’ve no wife 
to divorce. . . . There are times, I confess, here in 
Beaumont, when my Japanese paper-dolls don’t satisfy 
me. Fall is the worst time. Most people get upset in 
the spring; but with me it’s the smell of burning leaves 
—when that gets into my blood, I sit and remember 
Cambridge, and London, and Paris, and New York— 
all the places where I’ve ever been in love. I usually 
make one of my trips out of Beaumont in the fall, 
to a place like New York, where I’m not afraid to hold 
a girl’s hand. But you see I had the bad luck to break 
my leg this fall—that’s why I’m still here in Beau- 
mont. If our little legal experiment gives me time, I 
may still go to New York this fall or winter. In New 
York, Heaven helping me, I may actually kiss some 
girl. . . . Does it astonish you, Shenstone, this maud- 
lin boyishness in a man who ought to be grown up?” 

“We never grow up,” said Shenstone, shaking his 
shaggy head. “We merely look grown up. If you 
knew how childish I still am, you would lose any re- 
spect you might ever have had for me, George.” 
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“Impossible!” said George. “For I do respect you, 
Shenstone—God knows why. I suppose I’ve always 
wanted a father, and you’re the kind of father I’d like 
to have. Would you have let me go and be a poet?” 

“I’d have encouraged you in that folly, I dare say.” 

“Ves, of course you would, you old reprobate!” and 
George laid a hand affectionately on Shenstone’s shoul- 
der. 

They did not hear Amber coming up the stairs, and 
she burst in upon them. “Hurry!” she said. “Or 
we'll be late to see the circus parade! The Ku Kluxers 
are marching up Appleton Avenue now in their nighties 
and pillow-slips—and the militia will be here any min- 
ute! My car’s outside, and Willy is with me. Aunt 
Vic said she’d rather stay at home and read a book. 
Come on, father!” She seized his arm, and turned to 
George rather coldly. “Are you coming too?’ she 
asked. 

“Tf I may,” he said, surprised at her hostile air. He 
had noted lately that she could be, as Victoria had said, 
positively rude at times. 

“Oh, yes,” said her father, taking George’s arm. 
“George must come along!” 

Willy Ferenczi sat in the front of the car. They 
greeted him, and Amber ordered him into the back seat. 
But Shenstone was climbing into the back seat beside 
George. “Oh, you’re to sit beside me, father,” said 
Amber. 

“T want to discuss our case with George,” said her 
father amiably, staying where he was. 

“You've been with him for hours and hours!”? Amber 
protested petulantly. “Haven’t you finished talking 
vet ra 

“I’m sorry,” said George, “we quite forgot about the 
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case this evening—it’s my fault entirely. I got to talk- 
ing about myself. Your father is the one person in 
town I can talk to, it seems—and I haven’t talked for 
so long that I~” 

“Oh, get in, Willy!” said Amber rudely. 

The car started with an abrupt jerk. And Shen- 
stone wondered thoughtfully what he could have done 
to make Amber angry. 


CHAPTER TWELVE: In Which There Is Bat- 
tle, Murder, and Sudden Death 


his side, “that I do not understand America. 

You take all this so lightly. I have seen these 
things happening in my poor Hungary. They are not 
to be laughed at. Are you heartless? You go to this 
spectacle as one would go to the theatre for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment!” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Willy!” she replied. ‘What 
are you afraid is going to happen?” 

“T am not precisely afraid,” he said. “But it is not 
pleasant to see men killed.” 

She laughed. “Don’t worry about that. Nobody 
will be hurt. It is nothing but foolishness.” 

“We will see,” he responded gloomily. 

They were driving slowly up Appleton Avenue, in 
the rear of the parade, through a road filled with motor 
cars going to Taliesin Park. The sidewalks were 
packed with people, going in the same direction. It 
seemed as though the entire population of Beaumont 
and Harperstown had turned out to see the show. 
There was a gala air about the occasion, as though it 
were a holiday. Cars were draped with American flags, 
people in the tramping crowds blew horns and whirled 
rattles—some carried red and yellow and blue toy- 
balloons. Men stood beside the curb selling peanuts, 
pop-corn, noise-making instruments of all sorts, and 
souvenir post-cards with flashlight photographs of the 
parade, and newsboys ran along selling copies of the 
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“| CONFESS,” said Willy Ferenczi to the girl at 
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Banner. Shenstone caught in bold capitals the word 
MILITIA. 

“Tell me,” said Willy Ferenczi, “are these people for 
the Ku Klux Klan, or against?” 

“Neither,” said Amber. “They don’t care a hoot one 
way or another. They’re just out for a good time.” 

Willy Ferenczi shook his head. ‘America,’ he said, 
not for the first time, “is a strange place!” 

Nevertheless, in these gay crowds, there were those 
who did not take the matter quite so lightly as Amber 
supposed. There was a large “foreign” population, 
mostly of the second generation, in Harperstown and 
Beaumont; these did not relish the propaganda of 
“Nordic” supremacy, and there was a brickbat in more 
than one coat pocket. Also, it might have been re- 
marked that there were no negroes to be seen any- 
where on the street; they knew better. 

George was talking in low tones to Shenstone. “I’ve 
really hesitated to tell you the grounds of my proceed- 
ings. They’re so slight—and I’ve been hoping from 
hour to hour to have a little more to go on—more than 
a mere suspicion.” He lighted a cigarette. “It ‘has 
been one of my cynical maxims that a man is known 
by the company he keeps when no one is supposed to be 
looking. And it so happened that I was looking, one 
day this fall, not long before my accident—through the 
plate-glass window of a barber shop in Harperstown. 
The Italian barber was shaving me, and telling me 
about the Ku Klux Klan, whose headquarters are next 
door, above the pool room owned by Pete Moss. I 
had reasons of my own for wanting to know about Pete 
Moss. By conversing with the barber in Italian, I 
made a friend of him. He was very excited. ‘Watch,’ 
he told me, ‘and you'll see them go by! They went in, 
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a while ago, and they’re having a committee meeting 
now.’ So I watched. I saw little Pete Moss swagger 
past the window. ‘That’s Number One,’ said the bar- 
ber to me in Italian. ‘Wait and you'll see Number 
Two! I waited, and who should come by but our fat- 
faced friend, J. J. Pringle. ‘That’s Number Two,’ said 
the barber.” 

“Well, well!’ said Shenstone, laughing. “So that’s 
why I get notes signed K.K.K.!—But how about Num- 
ber Three? You don’t mean to tell me that Chivers is 
in on this, too?” 

“Yes, exactly. There he came, slinking past and 
looking like a conspirator if there ever was one. 
‘That’s Number Three,’ said the barber. I was sur- 
prised, myself. ‘Are you sure? I asked the barber. 
‘Does that man come here regularly?’ He was certain 
enough. ‘Number Three, he repeated, pointing his 
razor down the street after Chivers, ‘Number Three! 
So that’s that.” 

“But I don’t understand it at all,” Shenstone com- 
plained. 

“Well, I must tell you a little more. I’ve been 
obliged, for professional reasons, to make somewhat of 
a study of the Ku Klux situation here. There has 
been no open Ku Klux organization in Beaumont, for 
several reasons. But there’s one being secretly organ- 
ized, and I can guess who some of our Beaumont Ku 
Kluxers are. This demonstration is nominally for the 
purpose of impressing the populace, and explaining 
the aims of the organization—but it has another reason 
for being called so hastily, at this particular time. And 
that reason is us.” 

“This is very interesting, George. But how, ex- 
actly, do we get into it?” 
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“First of all, let me explain something about the 
Ku Klux. With the exception of a few morons and de- 
generates, most of its members are simple-minded 
people—the corner grocer, if he’s eligible, is doubtless a 
member. He likes to think of himself as a Nordic, he 
likes a safely secret sense of power, but mostly it is 
the dress-up part of it that appeals to him. It’s a kind 
of lodge—a new kind, with new pretensions, but not 
essentially different from the others, so far as he’s con- 
cerned. And, as to the leaders, most of them are 
simply clever business men who are busy gathering in 
the ten-dollar bills and salting them away.” 

“So I had supposed,” said Shenstone. 

“Yes. But there are always an enterprising few 
among the leaders who are up to little money-making 
schemes of their own, and who use the Klan for their 
own purposes. Pete Moss is very distinctly one of 
these. I know quite a bit about what he’s been up to 
—smuggling booze in airplanes from Canada. Of 
course, he has nothing to do with that end of it—his 
job is to help find the money. Perhaps I ought to ex- 
plain why these operations are so profitable to every- 
body concerned. The bootleggers have to get rid of 
their stuff without any delay. That’s where certain en- 
terprising middlemen come in; they take it, and dis- 
pose of it again at an enormous profit. But these 
middlemen need capital, and sometimes in a great hurry, 
to swing the deals; so that’s where fellows like Pete 
Moss get let in on the ground floor. He raises money 
among his friends, and if there’s no slip-up they all 
cash in very handsomely.” 

Shenstone laughed. ‘The Ku Klux going in for 
bootlegging!” 

“Not exactly—the poor dupes that compose the rank 
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and file of the Klan know nothing about it. It’s only 
a few Kleagles and so on, like our friends Pete Moss 
and J. J. Pringle—and, if I’m not terribly mistaken, 
Benjamin Chivers.” 

“T’ve never liked Chivers—you know that,” said 
Shenstone. “But I find it hard to think of him going 
in for bootlegging. . . .” 

“Tt is odd. And I may be mistaken. But here—bol- 
stered up by a few, a very few, facts—is the theory. 
To begin with—Chivers must already have committed 
some breach of trust. That, I have to admit to you, is 
pure guesswork on my part. You may well object to 
my basing one unlikely assumption upon another still 
more unlikely. My universe, you see, as in Hindoo 
mythology, rests on the back of an elephant, the ele- 
phant stands on a tortoise, and the tortoise on nothing 
at all! But if you will only grant me my tortoise, the 
whole thing fits together. Chivers, then, let’s say, has 
already done something wrong—transferred some of 
your daughter’s negotiable property to himself, used it 
for speculative purposes, and lost it. I know that he 
lost nearly everything he had, on the market, last year 
—pretty nearly got cleaned out. So, you see, he’s ina 
pickle. He can’t make restitution without gambling 
with some more of Amber’s money—and winning. He 
can’t be too choosey about the gamble, either. He’s got 
to make good, and do it quick! Along comes this boot- 
legging scheme—and he arranges to go into it. What 
else was he doing over in Harperstown with those two 
crooks? What he may have done in carrying out that 
plan, I don’t know. Not much, perhaps. For by the 
time he had become sold to the idea, and was ready to 
fork over, you came to town. That frightened him. 
He was afraid you’d do something to expose him. He 
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knew he’d never dare go into court until he had made 
restitution and covered up his tracks. But he couldn’t 
go ahead with this bootlegging scheme—he didn’t dare. 
And there were his partners waiting for the money 
and anxious to get you out of town. So the Ku Klux 
gets on the job—and, as luck will have it, they drive 
us to do exactly the thing they feared. The situation— 
if I’ve guessed right—is pretty desperate now. Their 
only hope is to get you out of town, so that there will 
be no examination of the estate. With you gone, the 
case against Chivers would be dropped; or so they 
think. Anyway, this evening’s demonstration is all for 
our benefit—yours, I mean. And if you had been so 
ill-advised as to stay conveniently at home to-night 
while they’re getting though their preamble, you might 
find yourself wearing tar and feathers—or perhaps 
merely beaten up and then escorted to the train and told 
never to come back. It’s a pretty bad bungle, charac- 
teristic of panic-stricken minds. For they have actu- 
ally provided me, at each step, with new evidence. I’m 
sorry it isn’t of a more decisive character. But, if only 
this meeting turns out as unpleasantly as I hope and 
trust, what I have may serve my purpose. I’m rather 
expecting, you see, something in the nature of a riot— 
somebody may get hurt. In that event, there will be an 
inquiry, and some sort of criminal proceedings; and I 
have three very interesting pieces of evidence to 
offer.” 

“What do you mean, George?” 

“T mean those three Ku Klux messages. I’m rather 
an expert at handwriting, you know. The first, as I 
told you, was written by Pete Moss. The second was 
written, as I rather expected it would be, by the enraged 
J. J. Pringle. And the third, as I scarcely dared to 
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hope, is unmistakably from the hand of Benjamin 
Chivers.” 

“But good heavens—then you’ve got them, George!” 

“No, I haven’t—not yet. These notes are important 
only if my guess is right. If the estimable Ben Chivers 
hasn’t been up to mischief with the estate, those scraps 
of paper might as well be thrown in the waste-basket. 
There is only one kind of wrong-doing that counts here 
in Beaumont, Shenstone, and that is financial wrong- 
doing. If Chivers has been straight with Amber’s 
money, then it’s you and I, Shenstone, that are the 
crooks, and we both ought to be run out of town— 
that’s how it will seem. It all depends on one thing, 
and that’s a mere guess. If I’m wrong—but we'll just 
wait and see what happens to-night. We may have to 
change our plans a little. Now keep your eyes open.” 

They had turned into the park, one of the host of 
tooting cars that slowly swung around the driveway to- 
ward the fiery cross that could be seen burning on the 
top of a grassy hill. The crowds streamed straight 
across the lawns, trampling the late autumn flower- 
beds. 

“We should have started earlier,”” Amber turned to 
say reproachfully to her father. “I was kept waiting 
downstairs half an hour by Mr. Cooper, on the theory 
that you and George were having an important business 
conference. If I hadn’t insisted on breaking in on you, 
I suppose you'd have been there yet!” 

She turned back to the wheel, pounded on her siren, 
and edged past the car ahead; there they stopped for a 
while. Then the procession resumed its slow, noisy 
movement. They wound in and out of the curves of 
the driveway. The procession stopped once more, and 
started again. And then, at a branching of the drive- 
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way, a traffic policeman was seen, ordering the cars by 
turns to the right and the left. Amber’s car was or- 
dered to the right. She wilfully misunderstood, and 
shot over to the left. 

The road was freer, now, and she passed half a 
dozen cars, only to be ordered back into the line by 
another traffic policeman. ‘Anyway, I gained an inch 
or two!” she said. 

Around another curve, the fiery cross shone not far 
away. And here, on the crest of a long slope, the cars 
were being parked beside the driveway. Amber drove 
a little further. “TI guess this is the best we can do,” 
she said. “It’s close enough to see, if not to hear,” 

“Tt’s all right,” said George. She had already turned 
in to a narrow space between two parked cars. She 
switched off the lights, and took out her cigarette case. 
Below them was a long stretch of sward, and across 
a gentle valley rose another hill, crowned by the fiery 
cross. It was burning out, and one arm was black and 
dead, but ringing the crest of the hill there was a great 
circle of gasoline torches held by men in white robes 
and hoods. Within the circle were massed the march- 
ers, perhaps two hundred of them, standing about a 
small platform draped with bunting, beneath the fiery 
cross. On the platform several men, whose white robes 
had black insignia on them, stood gesticulating ear- 
nestly to each other. All the hill and the valley beneath 
and the slope around was a dark conglomeration of 
people, sitting on the grass or standing; a light blue 
uniform or two among them showed the presence of a 
few policemen, who seemed to be there merely as spec- 
tators. The crowd was quiet enough, except for an 
occasional squawk of a tin horn. The effect was not 
unlike the expectant hubbub of an audience waiting for 
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a play to begin. A solitary park policeman walked 
slowly past the white-robed torchbearers, swinging his 
club. 

George Weatherby took from his pocket a pair of 
opera glasses, looked at the platform, and handed them 
to Shenstone. ‘Note the little man,” he said. “Do you 
recognize the fellow you threw out into the burdocks? 
Well, that’s Pete Moss. And the fat man he’s talking 
to is J. J. Pringle.” 

“T’ll have to take your word for it,” said Shenstone. 
“But where’s Chivers?” 

George took the glasses, and looked again. “I 
haven’t seen him yet. He doesn’t seem to be here.— 
Excuse me,” he said to Amber, offering her the glasses. 
“Perhaps,” he added to Shenstone, “Benjamin has lost 
his nerve. He wasn’t cut out for a life of crime, you 
know.” 

The crowd was growing more noisy. Somebody 
started a song, a popular song of the day. There was 
a ripple of handclapping. A woman’s voice began 
pipingly on “My country, ’tis of thee,” and a few voices 
joined in, but ceased after the first stanza, and the 
woman’s voice faltered in its loneliness, and stopped. 
Some boys started a local college yell, and there was 
laughter. The mere noise of talking voices rose gradu- 
ally into a subdued roar, intermingled with shouts and 
catcalls. 

The men on the platform conferred together ear- 
nestly, and one of them pulled up his robe and took out a 
watch. Another man came forward to the front of the 
platform, and by his gestures it appeared that he was 
speaking. A wave of shushing swept over the great 
crowd, but it seemed that the man could not make him- 
self heard. People in the crowd shouted at him. The 
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same thing was shouted at him, over and over. It 
spread through the crowd, until at last it reached the 
parked cars, and people in them began to call: “Take 
off that pillow-slip!” 

The man turned and went back to the group of 
white-robed figures behind him. After another ear- 
nest conference, another man came forward and lifted 
his hand impressively. There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and the breeze brought them in fitful gusts the 
muffled sound of his voice and nothing more. And 
now again the shouting began, mixed with the raucous 
blowing of horns. ... If they could have seen his 
lips move, they might perhaps have kept still. The 
masking hood was not adapted to oratorical occasions. 

But someone climbed up onto the platform with a 
megaphone, and handed it to the speaker. He put it to 
his lips, and turned it this way and that, and words like 
“civilization” and “forefathers” could be distinguished 
now and then. “Forefathers’’ seemed to be a favorite 
word, for they heard it several times. The speech went 
on and on, the white-robed figure walking up and down 
the platform, grotesquely pointing his horn in all direc- 
tions. Overhead, the fiery cross burned out, and turned 
black. The moon was rising behind it. 

The speech was finished, and a short figure came for- 
ward. “That’s the ex-Rev. Alonzo J. Peters, alias 
Pete Moss,” whispered George. “I forgot to tell you 
that I got all the dope on him.” 

The ex-Rev. Alonzo J. Peters, alias Pete Moss, had 
a large hole cut in the front of his hood, so that his 
voice could come through: and it was a trained pulpit 
voice, clearly to be heard even in the parked cars. 

“Fellow Americans!” said the voice, and continued 
in what sounded like a patriotic oration. But in the 
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front of the crowd there appeared to be a hostile ele- 
ment, equipped with tin horns, who now proceeded to 
try to drown him out. The battle of noise continued, 
with the large voice out of the little man still boom- 
ing out over the racket—until somebody threw some- 
thing. It hit the speaker on the shoulder. One of 
the torch-bearers dropped his torch, ran into the front 
edge of the crowd, and was seen to be dragging some- 
body toward the platform—apparently the one who had 
thrown the brickbat. A dozen men from the crowd 
rushed after them, and the white-robed figure was 
knocked down. The other torch-bearers ran to his de- 
fense. The white-robed marchers within the circle 
closed in upon the struggling figures. For a moment, 
in that white mass, could be discerned the sketchy out- 
lines of a free-for-all fight, and then it was obliterated 
in a vast movement of the crowd toward the platform. 

The next moment, the torches seemed to have set 
the bunting afire. Women in the crowd were scream- 
ing. The speaker waved his hand, and something in it 
glittered. From somewhere, suddenly, a shot was fired, 
and then three others in quick succession. Something 
happened on the platform—Shenstone couldn’t tell 
what, except that there was a confusion, and the white- 
robed figures on the platform were tearing off their 
white robes and jumping down. There was another 
vast movement of the crowd—away from the platform. 

Amber dropped the opera glasses. ‘Good God!” she 
cried. “There’s a man killed.” 

Willy Ferenczi picked up the glasses, looked, and 
said in his somber voice: “Yes, the little man seems to 
be dead. I can see blood. And that is a revolver in 
his hand. I saw it flash in the moonlight.” 

Amber leaned her head in her hands against the back 
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of the seat. She was trembling violently. Shenstone 
leaned forward, and put an arm about her shoulders. 
George was standing up on his good leg, holding on 
to the car and watching. Shenstone looked up and saw 
the crowd melting away from hill and valley. There 
was plenty of room, and that was fortunate, for there 
was little danger of trampling. They were running, 
silently, panic-stricken, in every direction, away from 
the scene. The solitary park policeman, miraculously 
appearing out of nowhere, was standing on the plat- 
form looking down as though in bewildered surprise 
at something lying huddled at his feet. Above, the 
black arms of the burned-out cross were starkly out- 
lined against the white globe of the risen moon. 

And then, in the silence, there was a bugle-call, thin 
and startling, from somewhere outside the park. 

“That,” said George, “is companies E and F of the 
state militia. . . . I knew they’d be too late.” 

“America,” said Willy Ferenczi sadly, “is not so 
different from other places, after all.” 

Shenstone bent down toward the girl, who had 
stopped trembling. ‘How are you, Amber?” 

“T'll be all right,” she said. “But I think I’d better 
not try to drive the car. I feel rather shaky. You 
drive, George.” 

She came back to the seat beside her father, while 
George climbed awkwardly out. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Willy, “but I can drive this 
car, and you have a bad leg.” 

“Thanks, old man. That’s better,” and George got 
in beside him. ‘In fact,” he said thoughtfully, as 
Willy took the wheel, “if you’ve nothing better to do 
for an hour or two, you can drive Mr. Shenstone and 
me somewhere else presently.” 
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“I am at your service,” said Willy Ferenczi. “I 
should be glad to help in any way.” 

“You can help a good deal. I’ve just had an idea. 
But first we’ll get this girl home.” 

Willy guided the car into the procession that slowly 
and silently moved out of the park. Presently they 
were shepherded into single file by somebody on a 
motorcycle, and then they heard the rhythmic tramp of 
the militia. They stopped, and Companies E and F 
went briskly by in columns of fours toward the spot 
where a bewildered policeman stood guard over a blood- 
stained heap on the platform. Somewhere there was 
the clangor of an ambulance. The cars moved on 


again, 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN: In Which Two Men 
Talk of a Woman Who is Not There 


UNT VICTORIA, who had heard over the tele- 
A phone wild reports of the riot, was found anx- 
iously waiting for Amber. The three men went 

back to the car. 

“What is it now, George?” asked Shenstone. 

“An idea, and perhaps a foolish one,” said George. 
He turned to Willy Ferenczi. ‘Do you know where 
Mr. Chivers lives?” 

“The attorney Chivers—yes.” 

George turned back to Shenstone. “It’s just this. 
After what has happened, Chivers ought to be feeling 
pretty sick. It might be a good time to see him—now.” 
_ Shenstone meditated for a moment. “I think maybe 
you're right.” 

“Also,” said George, “it might further upset him 
to have to face you. I hope you don’t mind?” 

“Not at all. Pd enjoy an interview with Chivers. 
It will be the first time I’ve seen him since I came back. 
But what do you want me to say?” 

“Anything that occurs to you—to get him started. 
We want him to do the talking. [Il try to put the fear 
of God into him, first. It may not be necessary for you 
to say a word. But if I give it up as a bad job, then 
it’s your turn, to see what you can do with him.” 

“VYes—I think I understand your game, George.”’ 

“We'll go to Chivers’ house, then,” said George to 
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In a few minutes they could see ahead of them a 
huge pretentious house, standing alone in the block— 
the house built by Lemuel Chivers, that eccentric and 
legendary Virginian who had been the great-grand- 
father of Benjamin Chivers and also, by another line 
of descent, of Helena Boyce. The Chivers name was 
to end, it seemed, in Benjamin, who for many years 
since his mother’s death had lived here alone in this 
house, to which he had once hoped to bring Helena as 
a bride—lived here alone, now, except for a few aging 
servants. The house, as they approached, was dark, 
except for one downstairs room. ‘‘That’s the library,” 
said Shenstone. “Chivers is still up, all right.” 

“You'd better come with us,” said George to Willy. 

They went up on the porch, and rang the bell per- 
emptorily. Instantly, as though someone had been ex- 
pected at that hour, there was the sound of footsteps, a 
light was turned on in the hall, and the door opened. 

Chivers, with a drawn white face, stood before them. 
He looked from one to the other, and then said, “‘Oh, 
it’s you, is it?” 

“Whom were you expecting?” asked George cheer- 
fully. “Well, we got here first. Are you going to ask 
Sethi 

“Yes, you may as well come in.” 

Chivers shut the door behind them, and then led the 
way to the library, a large dusty room filled on every 
side to the ceiling with rows of mouldering brown law- 
books, 

Shenstone remembered the room from of old. He 
had been here more than once. It was here that he 
had first met Ben Chivers, thirty years ago. Helena 
had brought him in with her, upon some excuse, one 
summer afternoon. He had heard a great deal about 
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Ben Chivers, from Helena and others, Ben Chivers 
had been in his mind a paragon, and he had hated him 
before he saw him. But it had been hard to hate Ben 
Chivers when he looked at him for the first time, that 
day. Ben Chivers had been all they said. He possessed 
all the virtues, and a young handsomeness that could 
carry them off, to boot—a dark, romantic, Southern 
handsomeness. Shenstone remembered that the hair 
grew a trifle low in front of his ears, with a suggestion 
of the mode of an earlier day. Courteous, affable, 
modest, he had had, above all, something about him 
which made everybody glad to predict a great future 
for him. There was nothing, it seemed, he couldn’t 
have been, nothing he couldn’t have had—except, as it 
chanced, his cousin Helena. He was supposed to be 
already, at thirty, one of the best lawyers in the state; 
his knowledge of business and finance in their higher 
reaches was the admiration of older men. He had put 
aside an opportunity to become corporation counsel for 
one of the greatest organizations in the country, because 
Helena wouldn’t marry him and go away with him. 
He had stayed to woo her. That had been his weak- 
ness—his only weakness: his love for Helena. . . 

The smell of the leather bindings of those old Taste 
books brought back powerfully to Shenstone the mem- 
ory of that time, thirty years ago. The room was still 
the same, except that it had a dusty and forlorn air. 
The huge unlighted chandelier hung from the ceiling 
with a formidable, impressive and melancholy gran- 
deur. In the corners of the ceiling were still to be seen 
faint pinkish sportive cupids holding each an end of 
a rope of painted red roses which ran to wreathe the 
great chandelier, from which there dripped a thousand 
glass prisms, The furniture was the same, save for the 
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accumulated evidences of the slow, hostile years—that 
massive flat-topped desk with its proud and polished 
mahogany surface, those great black ancient leather 
cushioned chairs, and over in one corner a short three- 
stepped book-ladder. The desk was, as Ben Chivers’ 
desk would always be, clean; bare, except for the ink- 
wells and the pen-tray, and the old-fashioned lamp into 
which an electric light had been inserted, and the tele- 
phone. Around the painted shade of the lamp a faun 
still pursued a fleeing nymph. Yes, there had been a 
touch of the romantic in Ben Chivers. Shenstone 
looked at the pen-tray to see if Ben Chivers still used 
a feathered quill; and the quill was there—a some- 
what ruffled quill, not quite so debonair as the quills 
of thirty years ago, with which Ben Chivers used to 
execute marvellously ingenious legal documents in his 
fine, precise handwriting—but there it was, a notice to 
all and sundry that Ben Chivers thought himself differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. No one but a man 
whose superiority was enthusiastically conceded could 
have afforded that touch of egotism. Behind the desk 
was a window, the one through which they had seen the 
light burning to-night here in the library; beyond was 
a rose-arbor—or had been, in the old days. To-night 
Shenstone had looked, from the car as they approached, 
into the yard, where the dark shadows of old trees 
broke and shattered the moonlight, and it had seemed to 
him that the arbor was still there, and, though it was 
October, in full bloom—he had seemed to sniff the 
breeze-blown odor of the roses; but outside the window 
the light from within had cast a glow which showed 
him plainly enough, in a moment, that the arbor had 
rotted and tumbled down—there was a wild tangled 
ruin of bare and thorny branches. Helena had gone 
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out into that rose-arbor, leaving him to talk to Ben 
Chivers, that afternoon, so long ago. He had seen her 
through the window, lifting a white arm to pluck a 
rose-bud ; he had seen her past Ben Chivers’ shoulder 
as they talked, here in this room. They had faced each 
other here, across this desk; and Shenstone had laughed 
to himself at the whimsy of fate which brought them 
together to stare at each other with cold courtesy, an- 
tagonists for the sake of a girl, antagonists who had 
only that single interest in common. He had been little 
better than a bum at twenty—an idle and reckless vaga- 
pond, lingering on in Beaumont, like Chivers himself, 
because of a girl; and Chivers had been so correct, so 
respectable, so completely and triumphantly the em- 
bodiment of all the qualities of stability, of order, of 
ambition, that their rivalry had seemed like a cosmic 
jest. And wasn’t it a perfect ending of that jest that 
he should be coming now to confront the correct and 
respectable Chivers with the evidence of his crimes—to 
accuse him, to break him down, to wring a confession 
from him! 

Chivers stood holding open the library door while 
they entered, George limping along on his crutches 
after Shenstone, and Willy coming quietly in the rear. 
Then Chivers closed the door, went to his desk and 
stood there with an air of bored hospitality. “Sit 
down, gentlemen,” he said, and himself sank wearily 
into the chair behind his desk. 

Willy went over to the book-ladder in its incon- 
Spicuous corner beyond the gleam of the desk light, 
and, sitting down upon it, seemed to disappear quietly 
into the shadows. Shenstone seated himself in a big 
chair between the desk and the door, where he could 
get a good view of Chivers. George went up beside 
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the desk, where a chair was already drawn up, facing 
Chivers, and dropped into it. 

“Now,” said Chivers, “what can I do for you?” 

“A number of things,’ said George. “We have 
just come from Taliesin Park. You have heard, I sup- 
pose, what happened there. . . .” 

Chivers nodded coldly. “A riot of some sort, I be- 
lieve,” he said, with an air of complete indifference. 

“Pete Moss was killed,” said George abruptly. 

“T had heard something of the sort,’ answered 
Chivers, distantly. 

“He was a friend of yours, I believe,’ George said, 
and paused. 

Chivers stared at George for a moment, and then 
shook his head decisively. “No,” he said, “Pete Moss 
was not a friend of mine.” 

“You don’t know him?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him. But why are you asking me 
these questions? What, precisely, is your business 
here?” 

“My business here,” said George, “should be obvious 
enough to you. I come on behalf of my client, whom 
you know well enough.” He nodded toward Shenstone, 
but Chivers did not look in that direction. “I am in- 
terested, as you are aware, in the Helena Shenstone 
estate.” 

“So, I supposed,” said Chivers coldly. ‘But I do 
not see the connection between Pete Moss and the 
Helena Shenstone estate.” 

“You are the connection, Mr. Chivers.” 

“Well—go on,” said Chivers. His air was that of 
natural impatience mitigated by courtesy. 

George considered for a moment the question of 
tactics, and abruptly shifted the mode of his attack. 
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“You have a reputation here in Beaumont, Mr. 
Chivers, for incorruptible honesty... .’’ He spoke 
quietly and in a low voice. 

Chivers looked at him and waited. 

“So great,’ George went on, “‘is the public confidence 
in you, that when I filed my charges against you this 
week it was considered an outrageous action. It is still, 
at this moment, inconceivable to the good people of 
Beaumont that there could be a flaw in your character. 
They trust you. They believe in you. They would re- 
gard my visit here to-night as a strange impertinence. 
You are, to-night, one of the town’s most respected 
citizens. It is odd, isn’t it, to think that to-morrow 
morning you will be in jail as a felon, a criminal, with 
nothing to look forward to but prison....” He 
paused for effect. 

“Ts that,” asked Chivers with a contemptuous cold- 
ness, “what you have come here to tell me, Mr. Weath- 
erby ?” 

“That,” said George quietly, “is what I have come 
here to tell you.” 

“Then I may as well tell you, Mr. Weatherby, that 
you are mistaken. [I shall not be in jail in the morning, 
nor in prison at any time. I am afraid that you do not 
know what you are talking about.” 

His coolness was magnificent and impressive, and 
for a moment Shenstone was convinced that George 
was mistaken. In this haggard old man there was still 
an air of rectitude, the only thing in his appearance 
that he had carried from his youth. Looking at him, it 
was easy to imagine that George had blundered. The 
whole tissue of George’s facts and fancies seemed melo- 
dramatic and fabulous. Ben Chivers was the same 
man as ever—grown old with this room, into which he 
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fitted, a part of it, as those icy prisms of the gigantic 
chandelier were a part of it, as those preposterous faded 
cupids were a part of it. No, Chivers had done some- 
thing rash, something romantic, in his absurd desire to 
build up Helena’s fortune ; but he hadn’t been dishonest. 
Shenstone saw it all clearly. He wished he had stopped 
George in time. He knew Chivers better than George 
did. He had gone on in this case, hating Chivers as 
he used to hate him, merely because he was so different 
from himself; but he had never seriously considered 
the idea of Chivers as a criminal. George was wrong 
theres -gea- 

He was startled out of his thoughts by hearing 
George tell a point-blank lie. They had gone back to 
talking about Pete Moss. George had spoken again of 
his death, as though it somehow concerned Chivers, 
and Chivers had again asked, very coolly, what Pete 
Moss had to do with himself; and Shenstone heard 
George answer— 

“Tn the pockets of Pete Moss certain documents have 
been found by the police, Mr. Chivers, which seem to 
indicate a curious kind of partnership between you 
and him.” 

Shenstone had been with George every moment that 
evening ; how could he possibly know what was in Pete 
‘Moss’s pockets? It was another of his wild guesses! 
Shenstone’s brow puckered in distress, and then relaxed 
in astonishment as he heard Ben Chivers reply calmly: 

“Tf the police regard those documents as suspicious, 
they can come here and ask me about them. I do not 
quite see that those documents concern you, Mr. 
Weatherby.” 

So—it appeared—there were documents in Pete 
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Moss’s pocket! Chivers knew about them. Had 
George guessed right, after all? .. . 

“They do concern me,” said George, proceeding more 
confidently. “They concern the Helena Shenstone 
estate.” 

“And what if they do?” replied Chivers, leaning back 
in his chair. “Your client’s charges against my ad- 
ministration of the Helena Shenstone trust will be con- 
sidered in a court of law when the time comes. . . .” 
Chivers appeared to contemplate the polished surface of 
his desk for a moment, and then he looked up again 
at George. “But I don’t mind telling you now, Mr. 
Weatherby, since you don’t seem to be aware of it, that 
Helena Shenstone’s will gives me power to dispose of 
any and all property, without previous order of court.” 

“T do know that, as it happens, Mr. Chivers; and I 
know also that the will has exempted you from giving 
bond. Those are two of the reasons why my client has 
been obliged to intervene. We happen to know for 
what purpose you have been raising money lately.” 

Shenstone bent forward anxiously. Surely Chivers 
would be able to explain himself. What had he been 
raising money for? Nota bootlegging scheme, surely! 
That simply didn’t belong to Ben Chivers’ scheme of 
Hie g-.,.. 

Chivers seemed to show a slight shock of surprise at 
George’s confident statement. He passed his hand over 
his forehead as if to wipe away the perspiration. But 
all he said was, “Well?” 

“We know,” George went on, “all about your and 
Pete Moss’s and Pringle’s precious scheme. There’s 
no use to deny it.” 

“Why should I trouble to defend myself to you?” re- 
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plied Chivers. “It scarcely concerns you, in what I 
choose to invest my money.” 

“Or Helena Shenstone’s money—in a fly-by-night 
bootlegging scheme?” 

“You seem to think you know all about my affairs, 
Mr. Weatherby. But why, if you know so much, do 
you come here asking me questions ?” 

He hadn’t denied it. That fact struck Shenstone in 
the face. He looked amazedly about the room. Boot- 
legging and Ben Chivers! He stared up at the chande- 
lier, as though he expected its thousand glass prisms to 
loose their hold with the shock and fall in an amazed 
shower to the floor. But it hung there in its magnifi- 
cent and melancholy grandeur, indifferent to this revela- 
tion; the sportive cupids held fast as ever to the ropes 
of painted roses. These things did not change; they 
were faithful, after their fashion, to their trust; they 
would stay there until the years destroyed them utterly. 
It was only the heart of man that changed. .. . 

“Asking questions,” George was saying, “is my busi- 
ness, Mr. Chivers. I have another one to ask. Why 
do you want my client out of town?” 

Chivers stared at him, shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled palely. “Why ask me that? You know as 
well as I do. And you know that he has nothing to 
worry about now. He can stay here forever, if he 
wants to.” 

George seemed puzzled. He was puzzled. Thus 
far, all had gone well enough. Chivers had confirmed 
most of his suspicions. But something was wrong, 
somewhere, in his structure of guesswork. Chivers 
obviously wasn’t lying, now. And Chivers thought 
that he knew something which, of course, he didn’t 
know. Something had happened, apparently, of such a 
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nature that Shenstone’s presence in town was no longer 
a danger to the conspirators. Perhaps they had carried 
through their bootlegging deal already, without 
Chivers’ assistance; if so, and if the Helena Shenstone 
estate was safe, George’s guesswork and the charges 
founded upon them went for nothing. That seemed, 
so far as George could surmise, to be the situation. 

That must be why Chivers was so calmly uncon- 
cerned in the face of these questions—because he was 
in an unassailable position at this moment. George 
looked at him closely, seeking for signs of weakness in 
that hard old face. He was pale and haggard, but calm, 
apparently sure of himself, and even a little bored by 
these questions. That had been a queer will of 
Helena’s; obviously inspired in its terms by Chivers 
himself, doubtless drawn up by him; under those terms, 
an administrator could do almost anything—provided 
he got away with it. That was the nub of the ques- 
tion—he had been sure Chivers had been failing to get 
away with it! There had been something desperate 
about the whole matter. They had been afraid of 
Shenstone, that gang of conspirators. Why should 
Chivers have ceased suddenly to care whether Shen- 
stone was in town? It didn’t jibe with to-night’s pro- 
ceedings, this demonstration of the powers of the Ku 
Klux Klan, all arranged for Shenstone’s benefit, and 
to have been followed, according to rumor, by more 
personal measures against him. Something was wrong 
in George’s fragile construction of theory, but he didn’t 
know just what. 

After only a momentary hesitation, he began again: 
“You did want Shenstone out of town. . . .” 

Chivers smiled. “We have never been fond of one 
another, exactly,” he said. 
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“You planned to run him out of town with the 
assistance of the Ku Klux Klan,” pursued George. 

Chivers took out his watch. ‘“‘It is late,’’ he said, 
“and you have interrupted me in some work which is 
of considerable importance to me. If you haven’t any- 
thing to do here to-night except ask me questions of 
which you appear to know the answers, I would beg to 
be excused.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Chivers,” said George firmly, “but I 
have a few more questions. Were you anxious about 
Shenstone at six o’clock this afternoon?’ That was 
the hour when the brick, with its message, had been 
thrown through Shenstone’s window. 

Chivers answered strangely, and very wearily: “All 
my anxieties about Shenstone, such as they were, ceased 
at twelve e’clock to-day, as you know.” 

George drew from his pocket the piece of paper which 
Shenstone had brought him that evening. “You wrote 
this note, then, at an earlier hour than twelve o’clock 
noon,” he said. “For you were still anxious about 
Shenstone when you took the trouble to write this 
warning.” 

Chivers stared at the piece of paper, and said noth- 
ing. 

“You recognize this, I suppose,’ 
lessly. 

“You are wasting your time, Mr. Weatherby,” said 
Chivers, “and mine. You had better go.” He stood 
up, with an air of closing the interview. 

George stood up, too. Another possibility had just 
occurred to him: that Chivers was so calm because he 
had put through the bootlegging deal so successfully. 
“You damned scoundrel!” he shouted. 

He wasn’t angry; he was trying to make Chivers 


’ 
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angry. There was something Chivers thought he knew ; 
if Chivers became angry, he might spill it. 

“You dirty thief! You stinking embezzler! Do you 
know where you are going to be within ten minutes? 
Behind the bars! I’ve got enough on you te send you 
up for the rest of your life, right now.’ And all the 
while George knew that he really had nothing whatever 
as yet, for legal purposes, on Chivers. He had guessed 
wrong, somewhere. Likely enough Chivers had pro- 
tected himself. Oh, no doubt, within the terms of 
Helena’s will, he had done nothing that couldn’t be 
covered up or explained. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Chivers, successful, was impregnable. He had 
been playing against a Chivers whom he thought in 
desperate straits—one whose failure left him open to 
attack and exposure. Apparently he had been mis- 
taken. This was successful and triumphant guilt that 
he was facing now. And George was trying his last 
weapon—a poor one, but sometimes very effective. If 
he could only make Chivers angry, he might give some- 
thing away. 

He wasn’t succeeding very well. Chivers had lifted 
a hand with a tired gesture for a moment, and then 
dropped it, and sat there with a stony face, unmoved. 
George let himself go. He told Chivers what he 
thought of him. He described the hypocrisy of Chiv- 
ers, betraying his trust to gamble in illegal business, 
and then skulking about with men like Pete Moss, and 
plotting cowardly violence with them to cover their em- 
bezzlements. He left little unsaid. He added a few 
choice epithets, and then paused. 

Chivers stared at him scornfully, disdainfully. 

“Are you through?” he asked. 

“Yes—I’m through,” said George. ‘Unless there’s 
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anything you want to say to me before I send for the 
police ?’—a vain and final threat. 

“No,” said Chivers haughtily, “I have nothing to 
say.” 

hone turned away from the desk and glanced at 
Shenstone. 

Shenstene was startled. He recognized that glance 
as his cue. It was his turn to talk to Chivers. He 
didn’t know why he should have to say anything now— 
he supposed that George had settled it all. Chivers’ 
guilt being clear in Shenstone’s mind, it did not occur 
to him that anything was left to prove. George had 
been right, after all... . Shenstone rose from his 
chair, went up to the desk, and seated himself rather 
awkwardly upon it, looking down at Chivers, who had 
sunk back again in his chair. 

He felt rather sad, and he didn’t know what to say, 
so he sat there and looked down at Chivers, who gazed 
back at him with eyes of tormented hate. George, 
observing them, dropped down into his chair and softly 
lighted a cigarette. The book-ladder creaked in the 
corner, where Willy Ferenczi sat forgotten in the 
shadows. The two ancient rivals faced each other. 

“You're happy now, I hope,” said Chivers. “Oh, I 
suppose you are well pleased.” 

Shenstone shook his head denyingly and gravely. 
He was thinking that Chivers wasn’t the same man he 
had seen in this house so many years ago—this bald, 
cadaverous wretch with flaming eyes. Ben Chivers, in 
those youthful days, had been somebody to admire, to 
envy, to like, even while one hated him for his virtues. 
It had been worth while to triumph over young Ben 
Chivers... . But this man before him, seemingly 
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unnerved by Shenstone’s silent presence, was a creature 
out of an-Inferno. . .. 

“What a night’s work!” Chivers cried out suddenly, 
“One dead—God knows how many still to die before 
the night is over! I’ve built a bonfire to advertise my 
PUA ae 

There still didn’t seem to be anything for him to 
say, and Shenstone remained silent. 

“What do you want of me?” Chivers demanded of 
him defiantly. And then, before Shenstone could 
speak, he said: “Oh, I know well enough what you’ve 
come for, Shenstone. You’ve come to laugh at me. 
Well, laugh if you like! Why don’t you laugh? Oh, 
it’s a fitting climax to my folly ... But,” he added 
harshly, “I saved your life, Shenstone.” 

“My lifer’ Shenstone looked at him in surprise. 

“Believe it or not; I don’t care. That crazy fool 
would have murdered you a week ago. Pete Moss, I 
mean. At least I stopped that.” 

Shenstone glanced over at George. But George was 
relaxed in the depths of his chair, smoking a cigarette, 
and smiling at the ceiling. 

“Thank you, Chivers,’ said Shenstone. “TI had no 
idea it was as bad as that. Why should your friends 
want to kill me?’ 

Chivers burst into a fit of bitter laughter. “My 
friends!” he cried, and laughed again. ‘Yes, my 
friends! It serves me right. I’m punished now as 
much as ever I shall be—to know myself the friend of 
lunatics and murderers—myself a thief, a murderer 
and a lunatic like them. My God in heaven!” He went 
off into hysterical laughter. 

“Brace up!” said Shenstone sternly. 
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About him, without seeing it, he was aware of this 
old decaying room, with its musty books, its splendid 
and desolate chandelier, its faded cupids with their 
garlands of roses. It seemed a fitting place, now, for 
such a preposterous scene as this. The tormented 
laughter of Ben Chivers set the glass prisms to clash- 
ing ; the laughter ceased abruptly, and the prisms tinkled 
on in the silence for a moment, and then Chivers spoke 
again: 

“Yes, what an ending—this, to-night! I’ve been sit- 
ting here, seeing it all, from the beginning. And I’ve 
been writing this—for the police. I hadn’t finished it 
when you came. You may have it, if you like. Per- 
haps it will tell that inquisitive lawyer of yours what 
he wants to know.”’ He opened a drawer. 

George, who had been leaning forward from his 
chair, suddenly reached over, grasped the desk for sup- 
port with one hand, and with the other reached into 
the drawer and snatched out a revolver. Somewhat 
more laboriously he got back into his chair, and slid 
the revolver into his pocket. 

“Take it if you like,” said Chivers indifferently. 
“But,” he added with a touch of scorn, “you needn’t 
be afraid—I had no intention of using it against anyone 
except myself.” He reached down into the drawer, 
took out a sheet of paper, and handed it to Shenstone, 
who merely glanced at the fine nervous handwriting 
and passed it over to George. 

“And all for nothing!” Chivers went on. “I knew 
to-day. And I had to sit here to-night, and know 
what was happening—and I couldn’t stop it. What 
madmen’s folly! And I was the only one who knew it. 
I was afraid to tell them. I lied to them. I let them 
go ahead.” He shuddered convulsively. 
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Shenstone turned to George. “Do you understand 
this?” 

“I’m afraid I do.” And George quietly took up the 
burden of the inquisition again. “Mr. Chivers, I note 
here in this paper that on the first day of this month 
you raised a short-time loan, securing it by certain 
collateral—stocks and bonds belonging to the Helena 
Shenstone estate—” 

acess 

“This money was sent to Canada on the second—the 
day before Shenstone returned to Beaumont. . . .” 

soVieos” 

“Tt was a first payment. The second payment was 
due to-day—” 

“Yes, at twelve o’clock noon. I thought I could 
stave them off a little longer, while I was raising the 
money. But they wouldn’t wait.” 

“And so,” said George, “the whole transaction fell 
through, and the collateral you put up for the loan will 
have to be forfeited. This represents perhaps two- 
thirds of the Helena Shenstone estate—” 

“Yes, I tell you, I’ve gambled with it and lost every- 
thing.” 

He broke again into hysterical laughter, and again, 
in the silence, there sounded faintly the glassy clink 
of the thousand prisms of the ancient chandelier, 
garlanded with its painted roses. Then the silence was 
unbroken, while Shenstone stared in slowly compre- 
hending amazement at the man before him. 

“T thought you knew,” Chivers said at last. 

George spoke to Shenstone very quietly: “My 
guess was a little bit wrong, after all. We were too 
later 

“Why—why did you come back?” Chivers cried out 
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at Shenstone wildly. “If only you had stayed away— 
if you hadn’t come back just at that moment—every- 
thing would have turned out all right! Do you think 
it’s myself I care about? It’s Helena’s estate! I lived 
for that. I gave my whole life to it—and my honor. 
Yes, do you think I’d have turned into a criminal for 
anything else on earth?’ He checked himself, and 
spoke calmly, with a slow and quiet earnestness. “T 
built up that estate all these years. It was the only 
thing I cared about. I made it what it has been. I 
took long chances—and I always won. Always I won 
—until this year. Then my luck changed. I com- 
menced to lose. I threw everything I had into the hole, 
when the market broke. I ruined myself trying to 
save the estate. This house—my grandfather’s house 
—I didn’t even spare that. And I didn’t care. It 
wasn’t what J lost that mattered. It was her estate. 
I swore I'd make restitution twice over. And I'd have 
done it—if you hadn’t come back. I had just sent the 
first payment off to Canada when you came. Then my 
hands were tied. I knew that you would try to inter- 
fere. I was going to raise the money for the second 
payment, on the real estate—it’s a hard thing to do, 
but I knew how to work it. And the estate would be 
what I wanted it to be again. But you—you had to 
come back and spoil everything! I knew you—I knew 
what you would do. And they were devilling me for 
the money—Pete Moss and Pringle. They had put up 
everything they had, and the whole thing would be lost 
if I didn’t find my share of the money quick. We tried 
to scare you out of town. We sent you those notes. 
We worked up this Ku Klux business. And all the 
time I was trying to raise that second payment. But 
how could I, when I might have to walk into court any 
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day and show my books? Yet, by God, I didn’t give 
up. I told them I’d manage it—and I did. I couldn’t 
manage it until to-day, and the time was close, but I 
thought I could stave off payment for an hour or two. 
I mortgaged the rest of the estate—everything—and 
got the loan. . . . It’s there—in the desk. It was too 
late. The word came that the stuff had been sold to 
somebody else—just because I wasn’t there on the 
stroke of twelve. . . . Then—I got my revolver—and 
came here—and waited.” 

“No bank in Beaumont,” said George sharply, 
“would advance you money on such security.” 

“No—it wasn’t a bank. I told you I knew how such 
things could be managed. You needn’t instruct me in 
the law. Helena’s will empowered me to do everything 
I did. But’—he seemed to collect all his energies for 
what he had to say—“I haven’t told you the whole 
thing yet. I had to receipt for twice the money I got. 
So—you see—the money here in my desk won’t pay 
that off. And—so—the real estate will be forfeit, too. 
It’s all gone—all—all. . . .” 

The voice of Chivers had sunk to an intense whisper 
in these final words. 

After a moment’s silence, George said softly: “This 
man is almost admirable! He does everything thor- 
oughly. The ruin now appears to be complete.” 

“Except for one small matter,” said Chivers; “and 
that can be attended to easily enough, if when you go 
you will leave me my revolver.” 

“His intentions are sometimes excellent,’ said 
George. “Is there anything else you'd like to say to 
him, Shenstone, before we go?” 

“Yes,” said Shenstone, and George once more re- 
laxed into his chair. 
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“I do not care,” said Chivers wearily. ‘You may 
say what you like to me. It does not matter, now.” 

“I only wanted to ask you,” said Shenstone gently, 
“did you love Helena as much as that?” 

Chivers stared up at him. “Are you mocking me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Shenstone. ‘I have no desire to mock 
you. I want to understand.” 

“Vou will never understand,” said Chivers. “Helena 
did not mean to you what she meant to me. You could 
marry her, and go away from her, and forget her. I 
shall only forget her when—but that will be soon 
enough. I loved her always. My whole life was cen- 
tered in her. I would have died to make her happy. 
She knew that. But she wouldn’t marry me. She 
didn’t love me. I don’t know why. I was ready to give 
her everything. But when you came along and offered 
her nothing, she took that instead. Since then I’ve only. 
lived out the broken pieces of a life. And always I’ve 
wondered what was the matter. You remember what 
I was, Shenstone. You laughed at me for being so 
good. Wasn’t goodness worth anything to her? It 
seems not. And I wasn’t good in any contemptible 
sense. I was a fighter. I’d have fought the whole 
world—for her. I did fight for her—in the only way 
she would let me—for her money. I broke her aunt’s 
will, And I took care of her property. That was all 
she would ever let me do. And when she died, that 
was all I had to care for—her property. Because it was 
hers, I loved it. And because I loved it, Shenstone, 
I lost my head, and ruined everything, trying to save 
it.” 

“It wasn’t her property any more,” George inter- 
rupted. “It was Amber’s.” 
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Chivers looked up at George vaguely. “Yes, Amber 
. . . Helena’s child . . . and’—he turned his gaze 
back to Shenstone—‘“yours. The child. I won- 
deren 

“What?” asked Shenstone. 

“Nothing. . . . But Amber hates me, I think. I tried 
to be friends with her, when she was a child. But she 
wouldn’t—out of loyalty to you, I suppose. I couldn’t 
see why they still loved you. Can you tell me, Shen- 
stone? What have you done to deserve it?” 

Shenstone was silent. 

“Life is very queer,” said Chivers. “Nearly thirty 
years ago, Shenstone, we talked together in this room. 
J remember it very well. We were talking about 
Helena then. We are talking about Helena now.” 

“Yes,” said Shenstone. “I remember.” 

“She was somewhere outside—in the garden. I sat 
here in this chair. You lounged there on the desk. We 
talked of Helena. I felt that I had lost her. And yet 
I felt that you would never have her. I wanted to 
ask you a question then. . . .” 

BeOS 

“T wanted to ask if you really loved her. I didn’t 
think you did.” 

BO icourse. L-did?. - .. 

“Not as I loved her, Michael!’ 

“That may be, Ben.” 
“And I’ve done something for her that you wouldn't, 
Michael—I’ve ruined myself for her. I’ve committed 
crimes for her. And I shall do one thing more for her, 
something I have always wanted to do—I shall die for 

ets 

“VYou’re a romantic fool, Ben.” 

“And you, Michael, are a sensible man.” Chivers 
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laughed. “How we have exchanged roles! You the 
sensible man, and I the romantic fool—you the honest 
citizen, and I the scoundrel! Helena ought to like me, 
now. Do you suppose she knows, Michael? Or have 
I failed again?” 

Shenstone said: “You have failed again, I think, 
Ben. It’s no good your committing suicide. You'd 
better simply leave town. The world is wide.” 

“So you found it, didn’t you? Were you able to get 
far enough away from Helena to forget her?” 

The telephone on the desk rang sharply. Chivers 
motioned to Shenstone, and he took down the receiver. 
“Ves,” he said. “One moment.” He turned to 
Chivers. “It’s a newspaper. They want to talk to 
you.” 

“T can’t talk to them,” said Chivers. “Take the 
message.” 

“Will you give me the message, please?’ Shenstone 
demanded. “Mr. Chivers can’t come to the telephone. 
~» - eves, . . What? . 2.4 He listenediforna while 
and then abruptly put the receiver back on the hook and 
stared at Chivers. 

“What is it?” asked Chivers faintly. 

“Tt’s about J. J. Pringle,” said Shenstone gravely. 

“Yes—what ?” 

“He is dead. He shot himself an hour ago. Defal- 
cations, they say.” 

Chivers laid his head on his arm on the desk. 

Shenstone came around to his side and put a hand on 
his shoulder. “You do as I tell you, Ben,” he said. 
“Leave town. Right now.” 

Chivers lifted a white face, and smiled grimly. 
“Yes,” he said, “I might walk across the bridge to 
Harperstown and disappear, mightn’t 1? Would you 
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let me do that? I’ve lost my nerve, I’m afraid, for 
anything more—to-night.” 

Shenstone turned. “It’s all right, isn’t it, George? 
You haven’t any objections?” 

“None,” said George. “Provided only that Mr. 
Chivers can disappear while I am driving to the house 
of the district attorney with this confession. If you 
start at once,’ he added, “that will give you half an 
hour, That is the best I can do.” 

Willy, in his shadowy corner, sighed audibly. There 
was a silence, while Benjamin Chivers rose from his 
desk. He stood erect, looking silently and briefly about 
the room which he would never see again. He walked 
with head held high, from under the dim overhang- 
ing cupid in the corner of the ceiling above his desk, 
under the ancient chandelier, past the rows of musty 
law-books, to the door which opened upon the yard. He 
held himself very straight and proud; or perhaps he 
was upheld by some romantic and insane pride, or by 
the proud madness of his love and his despair; and he 
went out without a word or a backward glance. 


Three men drove away from an empty house. 

“Poor devil!’ said Shenstone aloud. “I wonder if 
he will get away... .” 

“Amber will not thank me for helping Chivers lose 
her money for her,” said George gloomily. “I wonder 
how much can be saved out of the wreck? .. .” 

“Music,” thought Willy Ferenczi, “is best.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN: In Which Various Per- 
sons Spend a Wakeful Night 


MBER pretended to go to sleep, so that Aunt 

Victoria would leave her. Holding herself 

rigid, she lay in bed, with eyes closed, breathing 
with measured regularity; and long after she had 
heard her aunt tiptoe out of her room, after she had 
heard the click that meant the turning off of the elec- 
tric light in the other room, she lay there with enforced 
quietude, until at last her taut nerves seemed to relax. 
She was scornful of herself. “I’m behaving like a 
silly girl,” she whispered. 

Wide awake, with eyes open in the darkness, she 
saw again the scene in the park—she saw, within a 
bright circular focus, the swaying, struggling white- 
robed figures about the stand, the rush of the crowd, 
the sudden blaze of the ignited bunting; she saw that 
little man, who was speaking, stoop and lift his robe 
and take something from his boot, and wave it in the 
air with a theatrical gesture; she saw, slowly, as in a 
slowly moving film, his other hand go up to his heart, 
where there was a stain of red on his white robe; she 
saw the surprised, puzzled look on his face; she saw 
him crumple and fall. All that, a few hours ago, she 
had observed curiously, as one observes something 
happening in the movies, something provided for one’s 
entertainment; and it had been a moment, a long mo- 
ment, before her mind had told her what it meant. 


Not out of the scene itself, but out of that moment 
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of unwilling horrified understanding, had come the 
shock. It was with that moment that her mind was 
still occupied to its depths. A thought, shapeless and 
uncertain, had been writhing confusedly like a wounded 
snake among her emotions ever since that moment. 
She did not yet know what this thought was; but she 
knew that something was changed, for her. She tried 
to think clearly; but it was no use. She presently 
stopped trying to think; and all at once she seemed 
to know. 

“Life is like that,” was the way the thought phrased 
itself. She grew calm, and a great astonishment filled 
her mind—an astonishment at her past self, the self 
which had not known that life was like that. “I have 
been a silly girl,’ she said to herself. She had studied 
things at school; she had read the newspapers; during 
her adolescence the whole world had been at war; but 
she had never known what life was like, until now. 

That man on the platform had been a stranger to 
her—no friend; doubtless, as she surmised, an enemy. 
But she wasn’t really thinking about him, at all. She 
was thinking about herself. She wasn’t being sorry 
for what had happened; this new thought was too stu- 
pendously large to leave room for any such feeling. 
It was the thought of death as a part of life. Here 
was a universe which didn’t care about us—about any- 
body. Under the shadow of that gigantic carelessness 
we walk and talk and dream .. . for a while. ... 

It made her feel very little and very helpless—she 
who had always felt so safe and snug! No, it wasn’t 
a good kind world that she lived in; nor a bad world, 
either; only a careless world, in which anything might 
happen. 

She was very glad she knew. She was ready to live, 
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now. Strange, that the knowledge of death should 
make life so beautiful! It was beautiful: beautiful 
and precious—and, for a while, hers. She felt liber- 
ated. The knowledge of death had opened her eyes, 
cut the cords that held her spirit bound. She was 
free, now, to live. 

That thought brought with it a kind of awe. In a 
wide and careless universe, how could this fragile bun- 
dle of life which was herself be certain of finding hap- 
piness? She couldn’t be certain, in a world where 
nothing was certain but death. Nevertheless, she could 
try. That was the miracle. For a moment, out of 
time and space, this dust had drifted together into the 
shape of a woman; it had, for a moment, beauty and 
strength and youth. It was hers—a thought painfully 
sweet and bewildering. For she didn’t in the least 
know what she was going to do with herself. “To- 
morrow,” she thought, “I shall forget all this.” And 
then she thought: “But even if I do seem to forget, 
something in me will remember. Life will be differ- 
ents 

She tried to sleep; but she was so wide awake that 
she heard footsteps on the sidewalk, heard them pause 
and stop in front of the house, and then presently go 
on. There was something melancholy in the sound of 
those departing steps, and she wondered who the man 
was who had stopped in front of the house at that 
hour. And then for a time she slept, but so lightly 
that she was awakened after a while by the sound of 
a motor car—hers and no other, coming up to the 
house next door. She went to the window and looked 
down. In the moonlight she saw them, her father and 
George and Willy, standing on the sidewalk. Her 
father was shaking hands with Willy. George and 
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her father went into the house. Willy walked up and 
down the pavement thoughtfully. George came back 
alone. He looked very tired, drooping on his crutches. 
He climbed into the car beside Willy, and they drove 
off, 

Amber looked over at the lighted window of George’s 
attic room. She saw her father’s shadow pass against 
the curtain. Where had they been? What had they 
done? Where were George and Willy going now? 
She knew more—a little more—than George thought 
she knew. It had something to do with Chivers— 
she knew that. She knelt there a long time at the 
window, watching the road, waiting for George to 
come back, until she grew cold. Back in bed, she 
began with a tired mind to piece it all together, like a 
puzzle. But the puzzle took on a fantastic shape very 
soon, for she was asleep and dreaming. It seemed to 
her that Chivers had stolen her father’s cloak, and 
that George and Willy had gone with him to look for 
it, and Chivers had said, “I’ve hid it somewhere in 
China, and you will have to go there and kill the 
dragon first before you can get it.” 


Victoria Wall did not go to sleep for a long time, 
either. She also was thinking about Chivers. As for 
the folly of the Ku Klux riot, she had dismissed it 
from her mind as soon as Amber was safely home. 
She resented the thoughtlessness of the three men in 
not calling her up on the telephone immediately and 
thus sparing her some unnecessary minutes of alarm. 
Those feverish minutes, between the first news of 
trouble and the return of Amber, had been like a night- 
mare; and something of that anxiety still lingered in 
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her thoughts of Chivers. George had told her, from 
time to time, somewhat of the situation during the 
week, for she had insisted upon knowing what was 
going on. She had assured Amber that everything 
would turn out all right; but to-night she wasn’t so 
sure. And she was very glad that she had been wise 
enough not to entrust her property to Chivers. 

But there was another thought that troubled her— 
a thought irrelevant enough, but suggested by the 
mad foolishness of the riot. For ten minutes she 
had had to face the thought of life without Amber; 
and though Amber had come back to her, she was 
thinking now that, after all, she would have to lose 
Amber some day, just the same. It was ridiculous that 
she hadn’t thought of it seriously before. She had 
never been worried by any of Amber’s flirtations. She 
had known that Amber wasn’t really in love with that 
musician. She had, as a matter of fact, refused to 
think of Amber as anything but a delightful and trou- 
blesome child—all the more delightful, perhaps, just 
because she was so troublesome. But Amber wasn’t a 
child any longer, she was a woman; she would fall in 
love with somebody and get married—perhaps very 
soon. Aunt Victoria, who prided herself on her com- 
mon sense, was kept lying awake for hours by that 
obvious and simple thought. 


Somewhere in Beaumont, a red-haired woman with 
a doll mouth and a dimple in her plump chin was lying 
awake, crying over Pete Moss. She was the woman 
he had run away with from a town in Kansas. She 
knew, already, things about the world which other peo- 
ple were just discovering. She knew that it was a 
strange place, in which anything may happen. She had 
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lived in a snug and comfortable world; she had been 
the wife of a prosperous business man, and incidentally’ 
a choir-singer in the church adorned by that brilliant 
and earnest young preacher, the Rev. Alonzo J. Peters. 
That world had seemed solid and permanent. Yet at 
an accidental touch of hands, a tender cadence of a 
voice, a helpless meeting of lips, that comfortable and 
solid world had vanished; it had been swept away in a 
dark storm that had whirled the two of them through 
years and places to this moment. She knew, that 
woman, too much about life to be very much surprised 
at anything. She hadn’t, perhaps, any illusions left. 
She knew that Pete was a liar and a thief; and she 
knew that he was tired of her. Nevertheless she cried 
for him. 


Somebody, over in Harperstown, in a cheap hall bed- 
room, had been spending the night on his knees in a 
queer kind of prayer. He was a young man with a 
kind and stupid face, whom no one at first glance— 
except perhaps one of those who make it their study 
to deal with abnormal types—would have recognized 
as a paranoiac. He was a boy from the country, who 
had been gassed in the war, had suffered horribly, and 
had gone quietly insane. He knew something about 
horses and was employed as a stable-hand. He lived 
in an imaginary world where everybody was plotting 
against him. The headlines in the newspapers, the 
advertisements on the bill-boards, the things that peo- 
ple on the sidewalk said to each other as he passed, 
were all messages and countersigns of his enemies, de- 
tails of their world-wide plot. For the last year it had 
been plain to him that the Ku Klux Klan was involved 
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in this plot, and he had identified Pete Moss, in some 
mysterious manner, as the head of it all. Formerly 
the top-sergeant of his company and the Emperor of 
Germany had been the chief plotters, but now Pete 
Moss had taken their place. He had known for a 
month that it was his duty to kill Pete Moss; God had 
told him to, and assured him that in doing so he would 
save the entire human race from destruction by a mys- 
terious electro-hypnotic apparatus which Pete Moss 
carried about with him in his coat pocket. And now, 
having done his duty, he was telling God about it, and 
asking God not to let the police find the revolver which 
he had thrown into the river that night on his way 
back to Harperstown. “They saw me throw the re- 
volver in the river,” he explained to God, “and they 
will drag the river and try to find it; but you can send 
a large fish to swallow the revolver.” He was con- 
vinced that God would do this; but immediately he be- 
came troubled by the thought that the fish would be 
caught, and sent to Washington, and served up at the 
dinner table of the President of the United States. 
The man who had seen him throw it in the river would 
be there and find the revolver in the fish and accuse 
him to the President. It would be necessary for him 
to write to the President, warning him not to believe 
what that man said. He got up from his knees, and 
commenced to write the letter. 


Michael Shenstone spent part of the night talking 
with Mr. Cooper about George; he thought George’s 
uncle ought to know how the boy felt about Beaumont. 
They were interrupted by a telephone call from George, 
who wanted his uncle to come down to the police sta- 
tion. Then Shenstone went to sleep in George’s bed 
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behind the black screen across which golden flamin- 
goes were flying, and dreamed that he was back in 
China, in the riots at Hankow, trying to save that 
Sung vase from destruction. Amber was there, too, 
in her mandarin coat, saying, ‘Never mind, father, you 
can buy me one just as good at the five-and-ten cent 
store!” 


George Weatherby went from the district attorney’s 
house to the police station, where he was joined by his 
uncle; they went with the police to Chivers’ house; and 
then George and his uncle went back to the house of 
the district attorney, and remained there several hours. 
By that time it was morning, and George had not yet 
finished with his night’s work. The Cooper chauffeur, 
however, relieved Willy Ferenczi, who went home 
sleepily with George’s warmest thanks. George paused, 
outside the house, leaning on his crutches, to see the 
dawn come up over the quiet roofs of the town. He 
smiled to himself with some satisfaction. He was 
making the very best of a bad job. ‘And then to get 
out of Beaumont for a while!’ he thought. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN: In Which It Appears 
That Beaumont Can Change Its Mind 


[ve daylight came in through a dormer win- 


dow, waking Shenstone where he lay in the 
bed behind the Japanese screen. Someone was 
clambering up the stairs. 

“Ts that you, George?” he asked sleepily. 

“Yes.” George limped behind the screen, looking 
very unshaven and fatigued and preoccupied. He laid 
a morning paper on the bed. “Here, read the news.” 

Shenstone looked at the paper, with its lurid head- 
lines of riot, murder, suicide, and its intimations of 
further scandal yet to be uncovered. “There seems 
to be nothing here about Chivers—?”’ he said. 

“No,” said George, who had sat down and was 
lighting a cigarette. “By luck and accident, there 
isn’t. The later editions will carry the story, together 
with the resignation of the district attorney—who hap- 
pens to be badly mixed up with the Klan, himself.” 

He began, in a tired way, to explain the political 
situation in Beaumont, but interrupted himself to say: 
“Anyway, this night means a political upset. One set 
of rascals will be thrown out—and another set put in. 
But that is no concern of ours. The district attorney’s 
refusal to get on the job happens to be a good thing 
for us, that’s all.” 

“You mean that it gave Chivers a chance to get 
away safely?” 


“I wasn’t thinking of your friend Chivers. It was 
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a piece of luck for him, true enough. But it’s Amber 
I’m thinking of. The delay gives us a chance to break 
the news a little more gently to her.” 

“What news?” asked Shenstone. 

“The news about what Chivers has done to her 
estate,’ said George. “Had you forgotten that?” 

“To be sure!” said Shenstone. He hadn’t forgotten 
it. And doubtless, when he was fully awake, it would 
seem more important. But now, while the echoes of 
last night’s violence filled his mind confusingly, these 
property losses seemed unreal. “But didn’t you say 
that something might be saved out of the wreck in spite 
of Chivers?” he demanded. 

“I said perhaps. But that remains to be seen. In 
the meantime, all that is certain is what has already 
happened—and that is bad enough. Amber has to be 
told.” George rose. “I must shave, and go down to 
the court-house. You'll have to go over and talk to 
Amber and Victoria. Not right away—but within an 
hour or so. Don’t say anything about our session 
with Chivers, or his confession. Leave the worst part 
of the news to me. I'll come back as soon as I can, 
and give them the facts. You are to prepare them 
for something pretty bad, by telling them what may 
be true—what we fear is true. You can tell her that 
I’m a hopeless incompetent, and have bungled the whole 
thing—you'll only be telling the truth, there!” 

- He went on into the bathroom, from which he 
shouted at intervals further instructions. He limped 
out presently, clean-shaved, and put on a fresh shirt. 
“T’ll be with you as soon as I can manage it,” he said, 
and hobbled down the stairs, 

Shenstone read the paper which George had left. 
Oddly enough, the newspaper stories helped to dim and 
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deaden the sense of his own experiences of the night 
before. Already, what had happened began to seem 
remote—like any other sensational thing that is found 
among the morning’s news. Reading the paper lifted 
from his mind an emotional burden; this experience 
was no longer peculiarly his, now that it belonged, 
even though as yet but incompletely, to everybody. . . . 
For some reason he took a deep pleasure in the fact that, 
after all, there had been no serious injuries to any of 
the people in the crowd at the Ku Klux meeting: merely 
a few bruises. It wasn’t so bad, he felt, if the tragic 
weight of the situation bore only upon those who were 
in some way concerned; to have involved innocent by- 
standers in this preposterous battle between himself and 
Chivers would have been horrible. 

Of course, Amber was in a sense an innocent by- 
stander. He felt very glad about that dower; Amber 
would not be penniless. And he could feel that he was 
really able to do something, though only a little, for 
her. 

They brought him breakfast; and then it was time 
to go over to see Amber. 

He went reluctantly; for he felt a sense of guilt, in 
facing his daughter with a secret which he must con- 
ceal from her. He hoped George would not be long in 
getting there. 

Victoria explained to him that Amber was break-: 
fasting in bed. “We'll go up,” she said. Shenstone 
found his daughter propped up on pillows, neglecting 
her coffee and rolls in favor of the morning newspaper 
with its lurid headlines. She seemed to have quite re- 
covered from last night’s shock; she was as if alto- 
gether untouched by these horrors of which she was 
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reading; she was a picture of robust youth, as she sat 
up in bed, with tousled hair, an old bathrobe about 
her, her cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling. She drew 
him down, making him sit on the bed beside her. 

“Good morning, father,’ she said. “I suppose 
you've come to tell me the sad news.” 

Shenstone was taken aback. “What sad news?” he 
asked cautiously. 

“Why, that Chivers has wrecked the estate, and that 
T haven’t a penny in the world. Isn’t that what you’ve 
come to tell me?” 

“Not exactly,” said Shenstone. “Though that may 
very well turn out to be the fact. . . . George is very 
dismal about our prospects this morning.” 

“Of course it will turn out to be the fact,” said 
Amber. “See what the paper says—about Pringle’s 
committing suicide. Evidently that bootlegging scheme 
went all to smash, and everybody lost everything—in- 
cluding me. Oh, you needn’t look so surprised. I 
heard everything George told you last night in the car. 
And it fitted in with what I always thought of Chivers. 
Only I could have told George Weatherby right then— 
that, smart as he is, he isn’t smart enough to beat 
Chivers! Because I know what Chivers is up to—he 
wants to lose my money. You wait, and you'll see!” 

“She has been insisting all morning,” said Victoria, 
“that Mr. Chivers has stolen and lost the whole estate. 
And she says the news in the paper proves it. I can’t 
see that, though I shouldn’t put it past him at all.” 

Shenstone was bewildered. But doubtless it was a 
good thing that Amber should have imagined the worst. 
She was taking it cheerfully enough. 

“You may be right,” he said. “And I expect we'll 
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hear from George pretty soon, as to just what the situa- 
tion is. George, of course, had been hoping that it 
might not be too late to stop Ben Chivers—” 

“George!” said Amber scornfully. ‘He doesn’t 
know how to deal with Chivers. You'll see that he’s 
bungled the thing somehow, and only made it worse.” 

“If Ben Chivers has wrecked everything,’ said 
Shenstone defensively, “it won’t be George’s fault. 
No, it will be mine, really. If I hadn’t come back to 
Beaumont, all this wouldn’t have happened. Anyway, 
there’s the dower—” 

Amber leaned over and patted her father’s hand. 
“No, silly, how could it be your fault? It was bound 
to happen! Chivers hated me. He never meant me 
to have any use of my mother’s money. And I always 
knew it, so I’m not really disappointed.” 

“But why should Ben Chivers hate you?” 

“Because I am your child and not his.” 

Shenstone was rather astonished at that. But he 
shook his head. “He couldn’t have hated you. I ex- 
pect you did hurt his feelings. . . .” 

“Why,” asked Amber, ‘are you suddenly so tender 
to that old scoundrel?” 

Shenstone paused to find a reason. He couldn’t, of 
course, since George didn’t want him to, tell her of 
that strange midnight conversation he had had with 
Ben Chivers. He didn’t even know why that conversa- 
tion should have made him feel... almost ...a 
friendly liking for the man. 

“After all,” he said, “we are none of us unmitigated 
villains—there is always some excuse for the things 
we CO. as 

“You are too forgiving,’ said Amber, tossing her 
head. “When you did something that people thought 
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was wrong, did he make excuses for you? No—and 
Pll tell you why he’s been embezzling my estate: it 
was for fear you might enjoy some of it. He felt 
that it belonged to him—just as he felt that mother 
belonged to him. And I shall hate him—even if I 
don’t mind being poor.” 

“T wish, Amber, you wouldn’t talk about being poor,” 
said Victoria. “You know quite well that everything 
Ihave is yours. Thank goodness, I had sense enough 
not to let my property get into that man’s clutches. 
And—we’ve often talked of a European trip, Amber: 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t start this winter, 
and plan to be gone for a year or two—” 

Shenstone’s passive acquiescence in Amber’s premo- 
nitions of disaster had convinced her that he thought 
them true; and she was anxious to show Amber that 
Patni eniatlera. 

“You are a darling,” said Amber. “And so is fa- 
ther. He wants to give me his dower. But I prefer 
to be poor for a while, to tell the truth. There’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t earn my own living. I’m 
strong and well, and I think I’m intelligent enough to 
learn shorthand and run a typewriter. I’ve thought it 
all out. I’m going to go to business college. And 
perhaps some day I can be some one’s private secretary. 
Anyway, I can take care of myself—Oh, dear!—I 
suppose that sounds ungrateful of me—and I’m not, at 
all! Only—other girls earn their living and I think 
I could. And I don’t want to go to Europe, Aunt Vic, 
really I don’t!” 

Since Europe had been Amber’s pet dream for the 
last five years, and the theme of a continual propa- 
ganda carried on with all of Amber’s most winning 
arts, her aunt felt now that the girl was being more 
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unreasonable than usual. This troubled time seemed a 
most propitious one for such a trip. New scenes 
would erase the memory of these shocking and unfortu- 
nate happenings. It was hard to please Amber, truly! 
Aunt Victoria sighed. 

“You don’t have to go to Europe if you don’t want 
to,’ she said. “But I don’t see why you have to go 
to the other extreme and talk about becoming a ste- 
nographer.” 

They wrangled about that for a while, with the tem- 
per appropriate to a mother and daughter who love 
each other, while Shenstone glanced occasionally at the 
little clock on the mantel. It seemed a safe topic for 
them to discuss while he was waiting for George. 

He realized that he felt quite helpless without George. 
All this was a maze into which he had stumbled by ac- 
cident, and George alone knew the way out. He had 
conceived last night a tremendous admiration for 
George’s practical qualities. Yes, George had known 
what he was about all along. George had seen through 
Chivers; he had engineered last night’s interview in a 
masterly fashion which Shenstone could not enough 
marvel at; and George somehow or other, he fully be- 
lieved, would take hold of the tangled wreck left by 
Chivers, and save something out of it. Where would 
they all be without George? He knew his own limi- 
tations well enough. He had once doggedly managed 
an oil-stove company and put it on its feet; but he was 
no match for Chivers in the dubious mysteries of 
chicane. 

He wanted to reassure these women; he wanted to 
say that with things in George’s hands everything 
would turn out pretty well in the end, after all. But 
George had told him to be gloomy, and he had obeyed. 
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And now Amber was talking about going to business 
college! He glanced at the clock again, and wished 
that George would come. 

Poor kid! She was being very sporting about it 
all. But it must be a blow to find herself poor, all the 
same. He must persuade her to be sensible and take 
that dower money. . . . He frowned to himself, realiz- 
ing how hard it would be for anybody to persuade 
Amber to be sensible. Her aunt wasn’t succeeding 
very well just now. 

Perhaps George could make her listen to reason. . . . 
Shenstone sat there on the bed, immersed in thought; 
and his left hand went up to his forehead and com- 
menced to twist a lock of grey-brown hair. . 

He looked up presently with a smile. They were still 
wrangling about Amber’s decision to go to business 
college. 

“T think you’re quite right,” he said heartily. “No 
reason in the world why you shouldn’t earn your own 
living! You'd probably enjoy it much more than gad- 
ding idly about Europe. It’s the modern thing for a 
girl to do—go to work. I see those girls in the offices 
of Cooper, Morris and Weatherby—they look as though 
they liked it immensely. I’m sure you could do that 
sort of work, Amber. And I think George would be 
glad to find you a place there... .” 

“George probably thinks of me as a little fool,’’ said 
Amber. “But Mr. Cooper might give me a chance.— 
I shouldn’t think of asking any favors of your friend 
George,” she added defiantly. 

“What is it, Susan?” asked Victoria, seeing the maid 
at the door. 

“Tt’s Mr. George Weatherby, ma’am.” 

Victoria glanced at Amber, and wished that she had 
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on one of her pretty négligés instead of that nondescript 
old bathrobe; but she knew better than to venture the 
suggestion. “Tell him to come on up.” 

George came in with an air of suppressed excitement. 
He had a newspaper in his hand, and when he had 
made his greetings, he offered it to Victoria. 

“We've seen the paper,” said Amber, rudely. “Is 
that all the news you have?” 

“This is a late edition,” said George. 

Victoria read the headlines aloud: 

“POLICE LOOKING FOR CHIVERS. DISAP- 
PEARS AFTER LEAVING SIGNED CONFES- 
SION.» DISTRICT ALT ORNEY#R ESIGN 

“So you let him get away!” said Amber. 

“Yes,” said George, after a suspicious glance at 
Shenstone. “We let him get away. Miss Shenstone, 
I bring you bad news—’” 

“T can guess it,” said Amber. “But go on—George.”’ 

He hesitated, and then said: “You seem not unpre- 
pared to hear it; so I will be brief. Chivers has gam- 
bled away practically your whole estate, and it is at 
present doubtful how much of it can—” 

“T knew it!’ said Amber triumphantly to her fa- 
ther. “Didn’t I tell you so?” 

There was a visible relaxation in the faces of the 
others. The news had been told. But Amber was 
being very heroic about it. . . 

“Amber,” said her father to Oeste! ‘seems to have 
assumed the worst, already. . . .” 

“May I see the paper ?” asked Panber quietly. 

Victoria handed it over to her. 

“The police,” said George, in reply to the question- 
ing faces of the others, “seem to have been from the 
first at odds with the district attorney. There was evi- 
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dence pointing to Chivers in the note left by Pringle 
when he committed suicide, and in certain papers found 
in the pockets of Pete Moss—” 

“Don’t!” cried Amber, shudderingly revisited with 
memories of last night in Taliesin Park. She thrust 
the paper away from her. 

“Y’m sorry,” said George with compunction. “But 
I have other news of a more cheerful kind. I called 
upon Judge Morrison this morning, and told him of 
Chivers’ confession. He asked my advice as to an 
administrator, and he agreed with me that Mr. Shen- 
stone should be appointed at once. Later, when court 
convened, it took a very short time to remove the ab- 
sent Chivers from his position, and make the new ap- 
pointment. I have the pleasure of announcing to you, 
Mr. Shenstone, that you are now in complete charge 
of such portions of your daughter’s estate as may have 
escaped the depredations of your predecessor, together 
with the job of discovering how much, if any, of the 
losses can be recovered by legal means.” 

“Oh, I’m glad about father!’ said Amber. “But I 
hope,” she added, turning to him, “that it won’t be 
much trouble. . . .” 

“Oh,” he replied lightly, “my duties as trustee, under 
the circumstances, will probably not be excessive.” 

“On the contrary,” said George, smiling, “they are 
likely to be exceptionally onerous. It will be a long 
time before the tangle left by Chivers has been cleared 
up properly. Being the administrator of a trust that 
has been looted by somebody else is no easy job, I can 
tell you. I have had that experience, myself, and I 
know what it is like. There is always the possibility 
of recovering something, you know—” 

“Ah, but since you know all about it, George, you 
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will have to help me. I shall leave all the work to 
you,” said Shenstone. 

“Under any other circumstances,” said George, so- 
berly, “I should be glad enough to help you. But—lI 
am sorry to say that I shan’t be in a position to do 
very much for you. My uncle has just told me his 
plan for me to take charge of certain work for the 
firm—settling the Lucy B. Kent estate—” 

“That surely won’t take up all your time,” said 
Shenstone. 

“Let me explain for a moment,” said George, “about 
the Lucy B. Kent estate. Lucy B. Kent was a native 
of this state, who married an Englishman and spent 
most of her life abroad. Her properties are for the 
most part in England and France. I shall have to be 
over there for several months.” 

That, Shenstone realized abruptly, was the outcome 
of his own little talk last night with George’s uncle. 
Well! Mr. Cooper had lost no time in “doing some- 
thing about it,” as Shenstone had vaguely urged. He 
was sending George back to Europe, hot-foot. “It’s 
perfectly true,’ Mr. Cooper had said, thoughtfully and 
sadly, “George takes after his mother. She was a 
great one to wander: and she loved Europe. I should 
have known it about George—I did know it when he 
was a boy. But he seemed so anxious to settle down 
here in Beaumont and be a lawyer. I always had my 
doubts about his being any good as a lawyer; I thought 
he was cut out for some kind of artist. It’s been a 
great surprise to me how well he’s got along in the 
profession. But I knew something was the matter 
with him. And if it’s Europe that he wants—” There 
the telephone had interrupted them, and Mr. Cooper 
had hurried away at George’s behest to the police sta- 
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tion. It hadn’t taken Mr. Cooper long to cut the Gor- 
dian knot of George’s secret discontent. But Shen- 
stone rather wished he hadn’t been in such a hurry. 
It seemed to him now—if only there were time and 
favoring circumstances—that something might come of 
this newest idea of his, only ten minutes old: the idea 
that it was George, if any man on earth, who could 
master that wilful girl, his daughter, and make her 
happy. Perhaps he was only being an old fool to 
think so. Because he had loved George like a son was 
no reason for thinking that Amber could learn to love 
ASTI Ges 

He laid his arm on George’s shoulder. “It’s un- 
reasonable of me to be sorry you’re going,” he said. 
“T know how you’ve always felt about Beaumont; and 
you'll be glad to get back to your beloved Paris. But 
all the same—” His glance lingered meditatively on 
his daughter. 

“Poor father!” she said. “I don’t want to put you 
to so much trouble on my account. If all I own is a 
hencoop or two, that oughtn’t to be so much work. I 
think George is teasing you. But you can sell every- 
thing at auction next week—and invest the proceeds in 
postage stamps and put them in a safety-deposit box at 
the bank—and get the whole thing off your mind! I 
don’t want you to be bothered: I want you to have 
time to work on your book. . . . You haven’t had much 
chance for that, so far, have you?” 

“My book?” said Shenstone. “Yes, of course—” 
and he gnawed his moustache. 

Victoria thought they were treating very cavalierly 
George’s news about himself. 

“I congratulate you, George,’’ she said, “on your— 
whatever it is—that’s taking you abroad. I’m sure it 
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will be very pleasant te revisit old scenes, in the inter- 
vals of your duties.” 

“Oh, I shall have plenty of time to play over there,” 
said George cheerfully. 

Shenstone had a sudden inspiration. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “you may see Amber and Victoria over there— 
a little later,’’ he added guiltily as he saw Amber look 
at him in great surprise. He tried to brazen it out. 
“Amber’s plans are very uncertain at the moment, 
but—”’ With her eyes upon him, his invention fal- 
tered. He realized that it must seem odd to reverse 
himself that way without any explanation; but he 
couldn’t think of anything except the truth, which of 
course he must conceal from them both. They wouldn’t 
either one of them thank him for his crude efforts as a 
matchmaker. 

Victoria had taken up his suggestion warmly. 
“Yes,” she said, “it would be nice to have you show 
us about a little, George, especially in Paris. Amber 
relies on her French, but I’m sure we shall feel a little 
lost—and it will be good to know that we have friends 
there.” 

“Tl be delighted,” said George. “But I didn’t know 
that you had planned—” 

“T thought it was understood,” said Amber, looking 
hard at her father, “that I was to commence earning 
my own living.” She turned to her aunt. “I’m sure 
George would very much enjoy showing you about 
Paris, Aunt Vic. But I shan’t be along. ...\. I’m glad 
you're going, George,” she added. 

“Thank you,” he replied doubtfully. 

“Being poor,” said Amber, “has its advantages.” 

“What advantages?” asked Victoria skeptically. 

“There’s one I intend to make use of this very day,” 
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she said. “I’m going to break my engagement to Willy 
Ferenczi. I’m now in a position to do it. Willy is 
far too sensible to be chivalrous. And I foresee fur- 
ther advantages—I shall be relieved of the attentions 
of sensible young men.” 

“How absurd,” said Victoria. ‘The trouble is,” she 
added, “we are all conspiring to pretend that it’s a 
trifling matter for Amber to find herself suddenly 
without a penny of her own. She’s doing much better 
than the rest of us at the pretence, I must say. Per- 
haps she really believes it. And perhaps it’s just as 
well. But you should understand, Amber, why we 
can’t enter into the joke with you when you talk of 
being poor. For we are all being very thankful that 
poverty is what you have fortunately escaped. It 
might have happened that my property was involved in 
this catastrophe, too; it might have happened that your 
father’s dower had vanished along with Pringle’s de- 
falcations. Then you would have been poor. As it is, 
in spite of everything, you aren’t, and we are very 
glad.” 

“No,” said Amber, “I am no poorer than I have al- 
ways been. I’ve never had a penny of my own, as 
it was. I’m no worse off now. That’s what I’ve been 
saying. But why are you frowning at me, George? 
Do you want to lecture me about something, too?” 

“T quite agree with your aunt,” he said. “We know, 
perhaps better than you do, what poverty means.” 

“Do you, indeed?” she said. “Did you read about 
it in a book, or what, George?” 

“Well, J know what poverty is,” said Shenstone, com- 
ing to his aid. “And I used to believe in poverty. I 
idealized it. Then I had a good long chance to try it 
out.” 
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“And were you ever sorry?” she demanded. 

“Not sorry, exactly, no. On the whole, I enjoyed it. 
But—poverty has its drawbacks. I shouldn’t recom- 
mend it to anyone else.” 

George seemed impatient of this conversation. 
“There’s an odd thing about Chivers,” he said. “He 
had several other properties of importance in trust; and 
incidentally he was managing the investments of his 
church: but for some reason he seems to have neg- 
lected his opportunities there, or he may have found 
them inconvenient to dispose of—for they appear to 
be untouched. It looks as though he had begun an in- 
sane career of crime, and was checked at the beginning. 
The town of Beaumont had much to be thankful for.” 

“So,” said Shenstone, “I have unwittingly done my 
fellow citizens a service in coming back!” 

“And they know it too,” said George. “At the court- 
house this morning,—” he paused, and they realized 
that this was what he had been waiting to tell them— 
“there was a very dramatic little scene. Really, you 
should have been there! I will have to admit that it 
was staged by my Uncle Hugh. He called up about 
twenty of the most important people in town, and they 
were all on hand when the case came up—a very se- 
lect audience, including bankers, clergymen, newspaper 
editors, and the financial pillars of our community. 
You'll read about it in the papers this afternoon. They 
heard Chivers’ confession read; then I gave a brief 
exposition of Chivers’ speculative enterprises, making 
the whole thing clear—and taking pains also to make 
plain for their benefit the point I have just mentioned, 
that Chivers had been stopped at the very beginning of 
a career of theft which if continued to the end would 
finally have shaken the town like an earthquake. I 
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mentioned the fact that Chivers’ reputation for virtue 
and integrity was so well established that he might 
have kept on for years, drawing upon new trust funds 
as they were put into his care. In short, I frightened 
them. And I mentioned the fact that when my client 
attacked Chivers by filing charges last Tuesday, it had 
been regarded as a piece of unwarranted impudence.— 
The moral was plain enough, I think. And then the 
judge spoke his piece; he paid me and you, Shenstone, 
but particularly you, some very flattering compliments. 
He drew a picture of you which would have astonished 
that audience a few days ago—he described you as one 
of Beaumont’s most distinguished citizens, a scholar 
of note, the author of a book of travel and exploration 
which, fortunately for the town, you had come back 
here to finish—and other things which I will let you 
read for yourself in the afternoon papers. And when 
he concluded his speech by naming you as administrator 
of the estate, the audience burst into applause which, 
for the first time in the history of the county court, 
was not checked by the gavel.” 

“Oh, splendid!” cried Amber. “Why didn’t you tell 
us that at first?” 

“But great heavens!’ exclaimed Shenstone in dismay, 
“what made you do that?’ 

“T merely entered into the spirit of the occasion,” 
said George. “So far as my little speech was concerned, 
it was intended as my triumph over Beaumont. What 
I did not realize is that Beaumont is invincible. It 
has not even been aware of its defeat! It has simply 
taken you to its bosom.” 

“What obnoxious nonsense, George!” 

“TI agree with you. But you remember what I once 
told you—that the only sort of wrong-doing that 
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counts in Beaumont is financial wrong-doing. Well, 
the converse is also true. You have been right on a 
financial matter, Shenstone: and now you are a hero. 
By morning you will be the most popular man in town. 
When you walk down the street, people will stop you 
and beg to be permitted to shake your hand. News- 
paper photographers are probably now taking pictures 
of your cottage—as soon as they can find you, they 
will take pictures of you. The town will be at your 
feet. You will undoubtedly be appointed to the school 
board—or perhaps elected mayor on a coalition 
ticket—” 

“Stop, George, stop!’ cried Shenstone, laughing. 

“Tt’s true, I tell you—ridiculous as it may seem—” 

But here George was angrily interrupted by Amber. 
“What is there ridiculous, I’d like to know, about fa- 
ther’s being mayor?” she demanded. 

“He’s only joking,’ said Shenstone. 

Ee You ll seeii, itis arjoke, said George: 

“What is it, Susan?” asked Victoria of the maid in 
the doorway. 

“Three reporters, ma’am, and two men to take pic- 
tures of Mr. Shenstone.” 

“Tm damned!” said Shenstone. 

“Do you want to see them?” asked Victoria. 

“No, of course not!” 

“You'd better do it now and get it over with,” said 
George. 

“Of course you'll see them, father,” said Amber, and 
leaned over to straighten his coat collar. “And while 
you're having your picture taken, I'll dress, so that 
they can take a picture of us together if they want to.” 

“Amber understands perfectly,” said George. 
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“You're all in for it, and you might as well submit 
gracefully. Here, take your cloak.’’ 

“And your hat,” said Amber. 

“And here’s your stick,” said Victoria. “Come 
along, George. And, Amber—you might wear that 
blue dress I like, with the breast-pin!” 

“Yes, Aunt Victoria!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN: In Which It Appears 
That George Weatherby Is a Bachelor 
by Temperament 


dropped in at George’s office. A young stenog- 

rapher with bobbed red hair was tripping out of 
another door as he entered, and George was pushing 
a mass of papers to the back of his desk. 

“Well,” George asked cheerfully, “what has happened 
to-day ?” 

“To-day,” said Shenstone ruefully, “I have been in- 
vited to talk before the Rotary Club, and I have been 
asked by the Ladies’ Aid to lecture on China. Need- 
less to say, I have declined both invitations.” 

George laughed delightedly. “It’s as I told you,” he 
declared. 

“Tt is worse!” said Shenstone, sitting down in the 
chair the red-haired young stenographer had vacated. 
“Tt is terrible! These people seem to think they own 
mew 

“They do,” said George. ‘You are theirs for ever. 
It’s a very interesting bit of community psychology. 
The one strayed sheep is back within the fold, and 
there is more rejoicing than over the familiar ninety- 
and-nine. The reclaimed sinner makes always the 
most popular saint. You are now Beaumont’s Grand 
Old Man. Your old cloak, your battered hat, your 
black lacquer walking stick, your pipe—these will be 
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| was late Monday afternoon, and Shenstone had 
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sacred relics!” He leaned back in his chair, beaming 
with amusement. 

Shenstone shook his head. “You meant well, 
George, I’ve no doubt. But you’ve done me a sorry 
turn.” 

“Come now, do you really find it so disagreeable?” 
He grinned at Shenstone. “Tell the truth, how does 
it feel to be a hero in your home town?” 

“Tt is my respectability that I cannot get used to. 
I feel like a fraud. It was never any intention of mine 
to do the town a service. All that was an accident, so 
far as I was concerned. You did it all. I’ve told 
them so. I’ve told them that it would have served the 
town right if Chivers had stolen all the money in the 
place. And they smile.” 

“They take it as one of your witticisms. You may 
say anything you please, now; nobody will be offended. 
You may criticise the town to your heart’s content; 
all your words will be understood in the proper spirit. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t speak before the 
Rotary Club. Whatever you said would be applauded!” 

“Tt’s perfectly dreadful, George. They really regard 
me as a wiseacre and a sage. You doubtless knew 
what you were doing in this Chivers business, but I 
hadn’t the faintest notion what it was all about. It 
really embarrasses me to get the credit for your wis- 
dom and your courage. And if I protest, that is only 
my modesty. So I’ve stopped trying to explain. I 
tried to explain, all Saturday and Sunday. To-day I 
gave it up. I say nothing... .” 

He laid his hat and stick on the desk and took out 
his pipe. “You want to know how I feel? The truth 
is, George, I’ve been so used to thinking of Beaumont 
as hostile, that now I feel at a loss. I know well 
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enough how to conduct myself with ease and dignity 
among my townspeople when they are suspicious of 
me, when they are afraid of me, when they despise and 
hate me. But when they suddenly all regard me with 
friendliness—what am I to do? Irony is wasted upon 
them. They don’t even know when they are snubbed. 
It’s very discouraging, George. . . .” 

He took out his old tobacco-pouch. “By the way, 
your friend John Porterfield was over to see me to-day. 
As you said, he’s a nice old bird.” 

“You didn’t snub him?” 

“No, why should I?” Shenstone stuffed his pipe 
with tobacco. “After all, he asked me over to see his 
T’ang bronzes at a time when I was still an outcast. 
No, I like John Porterfield. I wonder”—he lighted 
his pipe and puffed away for a minute—“in how many 
grubby business men there is concealed a lover of 
strange and curious beauty. . . . There’s—well, there’s 
me, George, and you. There may be others who are 
struggling hard to keep it a secret. And what an odd 
sort of world it is we live in, that it takes a crisis to 
reveal that secret! I had to desert my family, Porter- 
field had to get nervous prostration, and you—fate is 
being kinder to you, George.” 

“Tn letting me go to Paris, you mean?” 

“Yes. I fancy you will find yourself in Paris.” He 
blew out a cloud of smoke, and added rather sadly, ex- 
pressing a thought which had only just taken form in 
his mind: “You will probably never come back.” 

George was looking at him in a startled way. “Now, 
how the devil did you guess what I was thinking of ?” 
he asked. “Do I give myself away as plainly as all 
that. 

“Why, is it true?” 
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“Well—it’s true that I’ve been brooding over . . 
what possibilities may still be left to me in my life. 
Perhaps I shan’t come back to Beaumont. And per- 
haps I shan’t go on being a lawyer all my days.” 

Shenstone remembered their talk of a few evenings 
ago. “You'll go in for poetry again, perhaps?” he 
suggested. 

“No.” George shook his head decisively. “TI told 
you I swore off poetry a long time ago—when I was 
seventeen.” 

Shenstone smiled. “You speak of poetry as though 
it were some kind of drug!” 

“So it is,’ said George, ‘““—and just as hard to break 
oneself of, I imagine, as any other powerful drug. It 
was the hardest thing I ever did in my whole life.” 
He took out a cigarette, lighted it, and sat there si- 

_lently remembering. Shenstone was afraid he would 
forget to talk aloud; but presently he began to speak. 

“The mood of poetry,” he said, “would come upon 
me—that daze in which you go about without seeing 
anything in the outside world. I’d shake my head, to 
clear it of those noisonous fumes of dreaming, and 
rush into a crowd of people, and laugh, and talk— 
hating them all the while. I think that was how I 
came to hate Beaumont—because of those months when 
I was crucifying myself, being a jolly good fellow 
while the poet in me was dying slowly... . 

“For it did die,” he went on. “The time came when 
I was never visited any more by those moments when 
poetry wants to get itself written. Later I sometimes 
took pencil and paper and wrote out neat rhyme schemes, 
and tried to coax those moments back. But they didn’t 
come. . . . And it wasn’t necessarily a tragedy. I’ve 
found lots of other pleasant things to do besides write 
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poetry. No, I still think I was right... . Do you 
know why I stopped?” he asked abruptly. 

Shenstone puffed on his pipe and waited. 

“Because,” said George, “I was afraid—afraid, liter- 
ally, of starving to death. You know how kind my 
Uncle Hugh is—well, I was too grateful to him to want 
to impose on him any more. He’d have kept on being 
kind, no doubt. He wouldn’t have understood, he’d 
have been bitterly disappointed, but he’d not have made 
it any harder for me than he could help. He’d have 
given me an allowance, and grieved in silence. But I 
couldn’t have taken it from him. He’d done enough 
for me—he had done everything for me, as if I were 
his own son—and if I couldn’t be the kind of person 
he expected me to be, I’d just have to clear out and 
look after myself. And I was scared, I tell you. I 
felt absolutely helpless. I knew I’d never be able to 
make a living as a poet. I suppose I ought not to have 
cared whether I starved or not; but I couldn’t help 
caring. I tried to brace myself to the idea; but it was 
like a nightmare. And here was Uncle Hugh, the 
kindest and best man in the world, wanting to help me 
in the only way he knew. His father had been a law- 
yer; he was proud of being a lawyer; he wanted me 
to-be-one: I had to choose: Vi. & 

“The summer after you left, Shenstone, I went 
through hell, making up my mind. I saw what the 
world did to its poets if it got the chance—starved 
them, insulted them, spat on them, laughed at them— 
and I didn’t see why I should give the best that was 
in me to the world, for such a return as that. I decided 
to be a lawyer; and that meant ceasing to be a poet .. . 
or at least I thought so. I told my uncle I was going 
into the law; and then I swore off poetry... . 
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“Well,” he added, “now at last I’ve done something 
in my profession that he can be proud of—and it was 
through you, Shenstone—and now I can begin to think 
about leaving it. I’ve served my term. I can go free 
with a good conscience. . . . But I shan’t ever go back 
to poetry. No, if I ever do anything—in the way of 
writing—it will be in prose. I’d like to try my hand 
at it. Dll see what Paris does to me. I’ll have some 
exciting romance—that always happens to one in Paris 
—and then I'll try to figure out my destinies. I 
shouldn’t wonder if, after I’ve finished up this job for 
my uncle, I’d be found in some New York garret, try- 
ing to write. I’m still not very keen about starving; 
and probably it wouldn’t come to that. My prints 
would bring something at auction, and I’ve made a few 
good investments. I'll be poor enough, but not on 
the breadline by any means. As long as I keep from 
committing the folly of matrimony, I'll be comfortable 
enough. Oh, it could be done. What do you think 
of it?” 

Shenstone, privately, hardly knew what he thought 
of it. He was both glad and sorry—glad for George, 
who deserved this adventure; and sorry, because it in- 
terfered with some doubtless absurd hopes of his own. 
He hadn’t quite given up the idea, so suddenly con- 
ceived the other day, of George as a son-in-law; though 
he hadn’t seen how it was possible to do anything about 
that idea, with these two stubborn people who hadn’t 
sense enough to think of it for themselves, in the mere 
fortnight that remained before George sailed. Never- 
theless, he hadn’t abandoned the thought that it might 
be engineered, somehow. This latest revelation com- 
plicated the matter. 

“I’m no hand at giving advice, George,” he said. 
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“You'll probably find life too interesting ever to stop 
and write about it. But if you do write, it ought to be 
worth the reading. I hope you won’t go in for too 
much domestic realism. I warn you that I shan’t read 
you if you do, George. Middle-class life in America 
is dull enough in reality, without having to endure it 
in books, too! But,’’ he added, speculatively, and with 
a stealthy purpose of his own, “I don’t believe you 
need worry about committing the folly of matrimony. 
You’re probably a bachelor by temperament like my- 
Sella 

“Do you think so? I’ve wondered,” said George, 
and took another cigarette. “There’s an old beau of a 
bachelor who floats in and out of the crowd I mix with 
here in Beaumont. His name is George, too; ‘Uncle’ 
George, we call him. He collects Dresden china figur- 
ines and discontented young wives, and is perfectly 
harmless. He’s my notion of a bachelor by tempera- 
ment.—I’ve told myself that I’m like him. I’ve said 
to myself that in another quarter of a century he will 
be gone, and I'll be ‘Uncle’ George to a younger group. 
Td have mellowed by that time. The discontented 
young wives would sit on my knee in public and I'd 
breathe down their necks and whisper things in their 
ears to which they would reply, with a giggle, ‘Why, 
Uncle George, you’re perfectly terrible!’ And I’d be 
very well pleased with myself, no doubt, and my feeble 
old ribaldries. . . . But the picture changes, I admit, 
when I think of going away from Beaumont. No, I 
think I shall probably fall desperately in love, and invite 
some nice girl to share my garret with me—one who is 
sufficiently adventurous, and doesn’t mind the off- 
chance of starvation.” 
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Shenstone felt a certain irritation with George’s neu- 
rotic crankiness about Beaumont, at that moment. But 
he remarked, pleasantly enough: “It’s only Beaumont 
girls, I take it, that strike you as hopeless?” 

Oddly enough, the more George said about himself, 
the more he was convinced that George was a proper 
mate for Amber. Starving in a garret might be just 
what she wanted—probably it was. Certainly she didn’t 
want what any other young man in Beaumont was 
likely to offer her. 

“Oh, it’s absurd, of course,” said George; “but it’s 
true that Beaumont girls have never—well, for a long 
time—really interested me. I confess to having special 
tastes, in this matter of girls. You might call my 
tastes romantic, or bohemian—or boyish; you might 
even call them vulgar, though I don’t think that would 
be quite just. There’s a certain kind of girl who ap- 
peals to me, with whom I feel at once romantic and at 
home—girls who paint, and draw fashion-pictures, and 
work on newspapers and magazines; there’s a touch of 
the vagabond in them all. Yes, girls who earn their 
own living, and stand on their own feet. I’m not 
afraid of them. . . . Only once in my life have I felt 
at ease with girls of my own sheltered class—and that 
was at a time when they were very much away from 
their shelter: in France, during the war, and afterward. 
They came, you know, and drove ambulances in khaki, 
and stayed afterward to play about Paris in make-up 
and silk stockings: you’d hardly have known them, see- 
ing them again all dressed up—but they were the same 
girls, and a gallant and adventurous crowd they were! 
I used to play around with them a lot. I really liked 
them immensely.” 


’ 
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Shenstone had not, in these few days of acquaintance 
with George, seen him display as much enthusiasm 
about anything in the human world. 

“How did it happen,” he asked, “that you didn’t 
marry one of them, when you were young and impres- 
sionable ?” 

George shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know. I 
just didn’t, that’s all... . But that moment’s over. 
Perhaps in these doll-babies who come home to 
Beaumont from the finishing schools, there is the 
same hardy stuff—but it would take another war to 
prove it. No, I don’t believe in them much. But— 
you see, my prejudice against Beaumont isn’t absolutely 
fanatical—here in this town I do see girls who might 
be the younger sisters of those girls I played about 
with in Paris. They are working girls, frivolous- 
mannered but sturdy—flappers, as they’re not quite ac- 
curately called. Their independence and courage and 
adventurousness fascinate me. I’m becoming quite ro- 
mantic about them. I am convinced that I would be | 
quite as pleased with their companionship as I used to 
be with that of the girls I ran around Paris with after 
the war. . . . You look amused.” 

“T was merely wondering what there has been to hin- 
der you from running around with them, George.” 

“Beaumont! That’s what has hindered me. You 
don’t realize what a shell I’ve built up around myself 
here. It’s grown so tight that I’d never have been 
able to get outside of it... . There’s a girl in our 
office, a stenographer with an Irish grin and a red 
bobbed head—a nice kid. I’ve often wished I could 
take her to a dance. Of course, I had no intention of 
demoralizing my office force that way; but she’ll serve 
for an example. She’s just the sort of girl I’d like to 
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have for a playmate. But, aside from every other 
aspect of the matter, the fact is that she doesn’t think 
of me in such terms. Far from it! Why, if I had 
ever mentioned dancing to her, she’d have been as sur- 
prised as if my pious Uncle Hugh had made improper 
advances to her. She'd probably have screamed and 
run from the room. . . . And I mention her simply 
because she’s almost the only girl I know, of the sort 
I’m talking of. I see them in the street by the score, 
but I don’t even know their names. . . . Does all this 
seem utterly absurd?” 

Shenstone ran his fingers through his beard. This 
talk of working girls had reminded him of Amber’s 
plans, which she had begun seriously to carry out... . 
What a pity he had said anything to Mr. Cooper! But 
it was too late, now. George would be sailing in less 
than two weeks; and Amber would become somebody 
else’s private secretary. . . . “It’s difficult,” he replied, 
“to talk on this subject without being absurd. But—I 
wouldn’t be too sure, if I were you, that your stenog- 
rapher thinks of you as a wooden Indian.” 

George laughed. ‘Oh, evidently it’s high time I was 
getting out of Beaumont! I’ve lived in dreams too 
long.” 

“You will always live in dreams, George. Don’t 
fool yourself about that.” 

There was a tap at the door. George called, ““Come 
in!” and George’s uncle entered. At the sight of his 
stately old figure, George seemed to display an unnec- 
essary nervousness, as though in the presence of God 
Himself. Shenstone had noticed it before. 

“How do you do, Mr. Shenstone.” Mr. Cooper 
shook hands with him warmly, and turned to George. 
“T thought I might interrupt you for a moment—” 
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“T’ve just been telling Mr. Shenstone,” said George 
with a visible show of embarrassment, “that I think 
we may be able to recover practically everything—’ 

Shenstone smiled to himself at this boyish fib ut- 
tered to cover up what doubtless seemed to him a boy- 
ish truancy—talking about girls in office hours! It 
was odd, how ill at ease George was in the presence of 
this old man—still in childish awe of him, as it seemed, 
after all these years! 

“Well,” Mr. Cooper was saying, “not everything, 
perhaps. I shouldn’t say that; not yet. But consider- 
able; a very great deal. However, what I came in to 
tell you was that we have just heard from the steam- 
ship company in answer to our wire. It’s too late to 
get an outside cabin, but they have a slower boat sail- 
ing a day later, with plenty of accommodations left, if 
that will do just as well.” 

“Certainly, Uncle Hugh,” said George respectfully. 

“Very well, we'll take care of it—Excuse me for in- 
terrupting you.” He bowed slightly and went out. 

“T know what’s the matter with you, George,” said 
Shenstone. “You’re afraid of your uncle. You just 
can’t be grown up and self-respecting when you’re 
around him. That’s why you need to get away from 
Beaumont!” 

George laughed. “There may be something to that,” 
he said. “I’m terribly impressed with him, I admit. 
But you can’t blame all my queerness on my Uncle 
Hugh. Certainly not the complicated state of my mind 
concerning the other sex. You can blame that—’” he 
glanced at the shut door, and lowered his voice—“you 
can blame that on my Aunt Clara, if you like: his wife, 
you know.”’ 

Shenstone had a fleeting memory of that delicately 
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pretty, petulant woman, Mr. Cooper’s second wife, now 
dead. 

“I worshipped her,” said George, “when I was a boy 
—because I had no mother of my own, I suppose. I 
regarded her as some kind of goddess; you remember 
she was quite a bit younger than Uncle Hugh. Oh, 
perhaps I had a silly case of calf-love on her. I was 
only fourteen when she came to the house as his new 
wife. And, God only knows, perhaps I’ve cherished 
since boyhood a secret sense of guilt in the presence of 
my uncle, on account of the romantic dreams I vaguely 
remember having with regard to her! At all events, 
it was she that made a poet of me, and she that broke 
me of being a poet. It was to her that I wrote my first 
love poems, at fifteen—and she knew it, even if no one 
else did. And then, a couple of years later, one sum- 
mer evening, I was reading some of my poetry to her; 
I suppose I went too far—I don’t know what—it was 
silly boy’s poetry . . . anyway, she burst out laughing 
at me. And then she said: ‘With those ears, George, 
you'll never be a Byron!’ JI remember that I felt my 
ears turn red. It seemed to me that they blazed up 
like a house afire. I rushed out of the room... . 
And that little incident, I must say, helped me a lot to 
decide not to be a poet. Can you wonder that I’ve 
had a morbid distrust of women ever since—especially 
here in Beaumont, where that thing happened?” 

George looked up at Shenstone with tears in his eyes. 

“Oh, well,’ he added, “it’s all right now—I’m get- 
ting away from Beaumont. And by God, if I do have 
to starve, I’ll never come back! . . . Come on, it’s 
time to shut up shop. I wish I were through with 
these damned crutches,” he said, as he reached for 
them. “The doctor tells me that if I behave myself 
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and don’t strain the bad leg, I can throw them away 
the day I sail.” 

“Did I tell you,” asked Shenstone as they waited for 
the elevator, “that Amber started to business college 
this morning?” 

“No—really! I didn’t think she had it in her,” said 
George candidly. 

“Can you,” asked Shenstone, “drop in at the cottage 
this evening? I want to consult with you about that 
young woman.” He didn’t add that Amber would be 
there. 

“Why—yes,” said George, frowning. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN: In Which Shenstone 
Decides That He Is an Old Fool 


HENSTONE stood on the little back porch of 
S his cottage, and looked out at his back yard, at 

the willow tree in the corner with its drooping 
yellow leaves and the stream that flowed beneath. It 
was a peaceful spot, and he had come here with trou- 
bled thoughts and his pipe, to make his plans. . . 

It was three weeks now, to a day, since he had come 
to Beaumont. What a multitude of things had hap- 
pened in that short space of time! And the oddest of 
all these things was the newest—the way Beaumont 
had, after its fashion, taken him to its bosom. As 
something to think about ironically, he had not failed 
to enjoy it. Shenstone, the despised outcast, suddenly 
restored to respectability—while Chivers, the correct 
and respectable Chivers, was a criminal and a fugitive, 
a disgraced wanderer over the face of the earth! Shen- 
stone hadn’t, he couldn’t have, any sense of triumph 
in this turn of fortune. It was one of the queer work- 
ings of an accidental and incalculable universe; and, 
besides, it was decidedly embarrassing. He didn’t want 
to be respected and revered. It was quite ridiculous. 
But—as long as he had to stay here—he would have 
to put up with it. 

Most embarrassing of all was his townspeople’s ro- 
manticism. Not content with attributing to him in- 
fallible wisdom and splendid courage, they had made 
him out the very type and model of paternal devotion. 
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Yes! behind it all was, in their estimation, the deep 
love of a father’s heart. He had come all the way from 
China to safeguard his daughter’s fortune from dan- 
ger! That was why they had smiled at his protesta- 
tions that he hadn’t cared a whit for what might hap- 
pen to Beaumont. They knew that already. It was 
Amber, of course, that he cared for. Yes, the sharpest 
edge of this irony cut inward. They were too cruel, 
these words of praise! 

For, confound it all, he did love his daughter—in 
his own queer way. She knew, well enough, what a 
queer way it was; and her chief concern, at the mo- 
ment (aside from the fascination of adding to her array 
of languages a new one, the hieroglyphic hooks and 
curves of phonetic stenography), seemed to be to spare 
him the bother of looking after her business affairs. 

They weren’t any bother at all, as a matter of fact. 
George had told him the whole complicated truth about 
the situation, It appeared that George had suspected, 
even while Chivers was making his confession, that the 
estate wasn’t so irretrievably ruined as Chivers, in his 
insane panic, had supposed. Chivers had lost it all, 
truly enough; but there were legal considerations— 
which George had patiently explained to Shenstone, 
and which Shenstone comprehended in only the vaguest 
way—which might or might not invalidate the transac- 
tions. It was a matter of good and bad faith: Shen- 
stone understood that clearly enough. Chivers had 
acted in bad faith, and these transactions, so far as 
he was concerned, were criminal ones. And, farther 
than that, if the other parties to these transactions 
knew, or ought to have known, that he was acting 
with criminal intention, the transactions were in- 
valid; and the property, or some part of it, could 
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be recovered from them. It was apparently a 
question of whether they had acted in good faith when 
they gave money to Chivers in exchange for the prop- 
erty of the estate. So much Shenstone thought he un- 
derstood. But how, exactly, this metaphysical ques- 
tion of good and bad faith was to be determined in 
court, was something he could not at all understand. 
At that point in George’s explanations his mind be- 
came hopelessly befuddled with strange legal’ terms. 
All he knew was that most of Amber’s estate might yet 
be recovered, but that it would take a long time—and 
that he, as trustee, was expected to sit around and wait. 
The legal end of it was, to be sure, in the hands of 
George’s uncle. There was really nothing that Shen- 
stone could do about it—except, as George suggested, 
by continuing to look very wise. Nevertheless, it irked 
him. 

Amber knew that it irked him. She knew well 
enough that he didn’t want to stay in Beaumont indefi- 
nitely. And she had said, “Poor father! I’m keeping 
you here against your will, aren’t I? You want to go, 
don’t you? And you can’t, because of me! But please 
don’t hate me—it’s not my fault!’—That, while to all 
Beaumont he stood as the pattern of fond parental un- 
selfishness ! 

Yet, after all, in his own way, he did love his daugh- 
ter and wanted her to be happy. And he was sure— 
he was pretty sure, as sure as a man can be who knows 
his weaknesses only too well—that the project which 
had sent him out to brood fretfully on the back porch 
was an unselfish project. ‘“Yes,” he said to himself, 
“it’s really for Amber’s Sake, not my own. I’m not 
merely a selfish old vagabond wanting to get free!” 

It was true enough that if Amber married George, 
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that would set him free; he would cease to be the trustee 
of that confounded estate. Moreover, if Amber went 
with George to Europe, he would be free from all emo- 
tional ties whatsoever ; he could go where and when he 
pleased, without excuses, explanations or apologies to 
anybody. And when a man has been, in that sense, 
free for seventeen years, his habits are fairly fixed. 
He can’t help resenting and fearing any tie of any 
kind. . . . It looked selfish enough; but, he desperately 
said to himself, it wasn’t as bad as it looked. Amber 
could, he was deadly certain of it, be happy with 
George. 

But that inner questioning of his motives wasn’t, 
after all, the thing that most distressed him. What 
was still more distressing was the plain fact that his 
purpose wasn’t being accomplished. He had had to be 
very secret, very sly; it wouldn’t have done to let 
Amber know what he was up to, for fear of arousing 
that fatal stubbornness of hers; and George, of course, 
must be kept in the dark, lest he be frightened to death. 
All he could do was, upon every occasion, to throw 
them together. Heaven knew, they were intractable 
enough materials for sudden romance, he with his pre- 
posterous fears of “Beaumont”’ girls, and she with her 
still more morbid fancies of a phantom-sweetheart! | 
Only his profound conviction that they were, if any 
two people in the world ever were, meant for each 
other—only that deep, unreasonable belief sustained 
him in his desperate and feeble matchmaking efforts. 
If the thing was to be done at all, it had to be done 
now, before George went away. The time was fear- 
fully short. Already a week had gone by, and only an- 
other week remained. And what he faced now was the 
complete failure, thus far, of all his efforts. They had, 
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those two young fools, remained blind to each other— 
George with an inward gaze fixed on Paris, doubtless, 
and Amber pensive about nobody could tell what. 
Their vast indifference to each other, mitigated only 
by irritation in Amber and uneasiness in George, re- 
mained unchanged. Such, indeed, was their indiffer- 
ence, that they had merely ignored each other when 
they were left alone; one of them would simply get up 
and walk off, and the other wouldn’t even notice the 
departure. 

It was necessary, Shenstone thought to himself, to 
revise his plans—to do something bold and Napoleonic 
to effect his purpose. He said to himself that he had 
been credited with a vast wisdom in matters that he 
didn’t understand. The truth was that he was an in- 
competent old fool. Nevertheless, he had seemed, by 
accident, to arrange and control certain destinies. 
Could he, if he tried, arrange and control the destinies 
of these two young people whom he loved? 

“T must do something decisive,” he said to himself. 

He heard a noise of someone moving within the 
house. He knocked the ashes from his pipe, and went 
in. Amber was there, putting a gorgeous chrysanthe- 
mum in a vase. 

“Lovely, my dear,” he said. 

“What have you done to-day?” she asked. 

“My last caller left just a little while ago,” he said. 
“There was quite a gang here this afternoon—Ned 
Shipley and John Porterfield, Jim Pickett and Willy 
Ferenczi, Dirk Tillinghast and Mr. Cooper,—an as- 
sorted lot, and yet I must say we got on very well. I 
sent them all away, because you were coming. And 
I’ve aired out the room, so it doesn’t smell like a smok- 
ing car.” 
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She smiled as she thought of that masculine assem- 
blage; it was a strangely mixed crowd, with her father 
as the only possible center. It was like him to have 
such odd cronies as that—the oddest, and the nicest, 
men in Beaumont. Already, as she knew, these gath- 
erings had become famous all over Beaumont. Her 
father had chosen his own friends; and by conducting 
himself exactly as usual, and declining all polite invi- 
tations, he had compelled the town to let him alone. 
It was understood that he was eccentric, and rather 
a recluse; this seemed to add a touch of grandeur to 
his popular greatness. Of course he had his intimates, 
those who were privileged to come to see him at his cot- 
tage. And since John Porterfield the millionaire drank 
toddies from the same almost fabulous barrel as dirty 
old Ned Shipley, who could complain? No one com- 
plained. People only envied. 

“There’s a piece in the paper this morning about 
your book,” said Amber. 

“Another ?” he said. 

He had been embarrassed by several newspaper ref- 
erences to his great scholarly work on Marco Polo, 
which was now understood to be nearing completion 
here in Beaumont. Shenstone was getting rather used 
to these references now; people were, at least, too re- 
spectful about this profound work to be annoyingly 
curious about it. 

Amber sat down, and frowned at him. “Father,” 
she said, “I’ve come here to quarrel with you.” 

“Very well,” he said blandly, and seated himself in 
his big chair. “What about?” 

“About us,” she said forlornly. 

He retained outwardly his amused calm, but in spite 
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of himself there came a defensive note into his voice 
as he asked: 

“Well, what about us?” 

She looked at him in silence for a moment before 
replying: 

“We're still strangers, that’s all.” 

He made an abrupt movement, and she hastened to 
add: “I’m made to realize it all the more keenly be- 
cause you and these other people aren’t strangers. 
They are your friends. . . .” 

“What nonsense!’ he interrupted. “You don’t mean 
to say you are jealous of my friendship with old Ned?” 

“No,” she replied. “But I am jealous of your 
friendship with George.” 

He was taken aback. He had been thinking of her 
as a woman, and she insisted upon revealing herself as 
still a child. He had been thinking of George as a mate 
for her—and George, it seemed, was to her merely a 
rival in an absurd childish duel for his paternal affec- 
tion! He hardly knew what to say. But it seemed 
necessary to give her some immediate reassurance, and 
he spoke to her kindly, as if she were really a child in 
years: 

“Oh, come!’ he said. “George is my lawyer, you 
know—” 

“Don’t begin by telling me fibs,”’ she protested ear- 
nestly. “George is your most especial friend. He 
is what I’ve wanted to be... .” 

He felt, in his confusion, that he must disarm her 
hostility against George. “Of course,” he said, “it’s 
true that we are good friends. But that friendship has 
a curious history. It didn’t spring up all of a sudden, 
in the last few weeks. It began seventeen years ago, 
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just before I left Beaumont.” And he told her the 
story of the wistful schoolboy who had come over to 
the house with a poem about Kubla Khan in his hand, 
hoping most incredibly in his loneliness that this manu- 
facturer of gasoline stoves would understand and not 
laugh. And he told how the manufacturer of gasoline 
stoves had seen in this awkward schoolboy the one per- 
son in Beaumont with whom his own secret dreams 
could be shared. 

“Of course,” she said eagerly, when he had finished, 
“that does explain it. You would remember that boy; 
you would wonder what he was like after all these years. 
You would have something to talk about—a secret 
shated-seree 

“But,” she added somberly, her chin cupped in her 
hand, elbow on knee, staring at him unseeingly, “I 
can’t help feeling as I do. I can’t help wishing, as 
you tell me about George, that it was I who had come 
here with you that day! Then you would have remem- 
bered me—wondered about me—talked with me when 
you came back. You don’t talk to me at all, father; not 
real talk. You don’t tell me what you are thinking of 
—ever. You just don’t think of me as a person with 
whom you can share your secrets. You save those for 
George. Goodness knows what you two find to talk 
about all the time! I know you have little enough to 
tell me. You treat me as a stranger. You are very 
kind, and polite, and—oh, I know I’m being unjust, 
for you do love me! But—well, tell me some more,” 
she added inconsecutively, “about George.” 

He wanted, of course, to interest her in George. Yet 
he must not seem to idealize him. He must arouse her 
sympathies, rather. 

“George,” he said, “disappointed me when I first 
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saw him again. If I hadn’t remembered him as the 
boy that wrote poetry, I’d never have wanted to talk 
to him at all. He had hardened, and soured, it seemed, 
here in Beaumont. But I was sure the boy I had known 
was still alive, underneath. . . .” 

“Ah!” she said, “you made him be that boy again, 
father. I’ve seen what’s been happening to George 
since you came. He’s changed; I’ve never known any- 
body could change so. Why, it’s magical—you can’t 
possibly realize what a stiff, harsh, disagreeable young 
man he has been these last few years, almost ever since 
he came back from the war. I wondered what had hap- 
pened to him—because when I was a little girl, and 
George was already grown up, I used to admire him 
tremendously.” 

“It was Beaumont that was the matter with him,” 
said her father. He was prepared to go on, but she 
broke in as he paused. 

“Oh, yes, Beaumont!”’ she said impatiently. “But if 
Beaumont has cramped and hurt him, do you suppose 
he’s the only one? Perhaps there are others that Beau- 
mont has cramped and hurt; and perhaps if somebody 
like you believed in them a little, they might blossom 
out, just like George.” 

Here was a challenge that he was not prepared to 
meet squarely. He knew well enough whom she meant 
by “the others”; and he wasn’t at all disposed to argue 
that point. Yet he could not wholly ignore her refer- 
ence to herself. 

“Those others,” he said, “might well do what George 
is doing—get out of Beaumont. That’s all I’ve meant 
to George—I’ve reminded him of the possibility of 
escape. Outside of Beaumont—” and by the way of 
making George seem an attractive figure in her eyes, 
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he went on to describe him as a gallant young mari 
under other skies. He feared, from her look, that he 
had made George seem too admirable in his own eyes, 
and so he hastened to mitigate that impression by re- 
lating, discreetly and humorously, some of the quaint 
weaknesses that George had confessed. That one which 
concerned the smell of burning leaves in autumn, awak- 
ening a nostalgia for other places where he had been 
something besides a lawyer, seemed to Shenstone at the 
moment an appealing touch to add to his portrait. 
“You see,” he concluded, “he’s very human—outside of 
Beaumont.” 

“Yes, I see,” she answered coldly; “if it wasn’t for 
his broken leg, he’d been off somewhere, being human, 
weeks ago. No doubt it’s a good thing for him that 
he’s going abroad. . . .” 

Her tone changed again, from hostility to wistful- 
ness. “But just the same, father, you have done some- 
thing for him. And I know well enough what it was. 
You believed in him. You didn’t pay any attention to 
the mask he wore. But there are other people who 
wear masks—and I’m one of them. You let yourself 
be fooled by my mask... .” 

It had come again, that challenge of hers, inescap- 
ably this time; he couldn’t fob her off with talk about 
the advantages of foreign skies. And it was a most 
uncomfortable pass. There was nothing he wanted 
less than to hear further unhappy disclosures of the 
secret miseries that might be hidden in her young 
girl’s heart. Yet he couldn’t seem to shrink from the 
issue. 

“Why, have you a mask?” he asked in apparent sur- 
prise. “What is your mask?” 

“My mask? Oh, I try to seem merely a pretty 
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little idiot,” she replied bitterly. “I’ve worn it for 
years. It satisfies everybody. And it seems to satisfy 
you, too. You ask nothing more of me.” 

Again the challenge! And once more he evaded it. 
“But—why wear any mask?’ he demanded, lamely. 

“Why does anybody? Why does George? Why 
did you?” she returned fiercely. “To keep from being 
hurt—from being laughed at.” 

He knew that it would be to fail absolutely in the 
friendship he had so boastfully promised her, if he 
should now refuse to be the recipient of her confidences. 
There was no getting out of it. “Well, what is under 
that mask of yours?’ he demanded brusquely. 

“T’m afraid you'll never find out, father,’ she an- 
swered mournfully. “The man who knows me as I 
am will be one who cares—one who isn’t afraid of the 
truth. It’s not—I know, now—for you.” 

“Perhaps not,” her father said humbly. He was a 
little ashamed to realize how glad he was that this pain- 
ful moment had passed, leaving the two of them as it 
had found them—sharers of no more troubled secrets. 
For he had a sense that these secrets, if secrets they 
could be called, were childish things, painful only in 
being so childish, and concerned ultimately with his 
abandonment of her—perhaps with her childish antag- 
onism to her mother . . . that sort of thing. He had 
heard enough of that already—too much. He had been 
punished quite enough. The truth, in that new and 
disturbing sense, was not for him. And, at a time when 
he was trying, in the only way he knew, to free her 
from these old ties of hurt love that bound up her 
whole emotional life too exclusively with himself, he 
wished profoundly not to strengthen that bond by 
hearing any more childish confidences. He felt that 
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he was well out of a critical moment. And at the same 
time he felt a pang of wounded paternal egotism in the 
knowledge that she was aware he was failing her... . 

“No,” she was saying, “if you really knew me, I’d be 
more of a responsibility. And you don’t like responsi- 
bility, do you? Oh, I understand you, father. You en- 
joy doing something spectacular—like chasing poor 
old Chivers out of town. But you don’t like the bother 
of being trustee of my property. Well, I don’t blame 
you. You didn’t come back for anything so hum- 
drum as that. And you’ve been thinking and think- 
ing, ever since George got you appointed trustee, how 
to get out of it. Haven’t you? Perhaps I'll set you 
free by getting married. Wouldn't that be nice of 
mica 

He wished at that juncture, in a sort of panic, that 
he did know his daughter better—that he could read 
the secrets of her heart. Was she merely trying to 
punish him by that preposterous threat—of marrying 
somebody in order to set him free? If it meant noth- 
ing—or if it meant that she fancied herself in love with 
somebody, all of a sudden—then he could smile back at 
her and say, “Yes, that would be terribly nice of you, 
my dear. By all means, get married to some Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, so I can stop worrying about your con- 
founded estate!’ It would serve her right, such a 
reply; and the words came to the tip of his tongue— 
but he did not utter them. He didn’t quite dare. It 
was quite all right that she should think so ill of him— 
he asked nothing better than that she regard him as a 
selfish old wretch. But—what if she were in earnest? 
What if she had found somebody who wanted to marry 
her—that was likely enough—and whom she was in- 
tending to marry in order to show him, her father, that 
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she wasn’t trying to hold him here in Beaumont! That 
Was preposterous; yet preposterous things could be 
true. It was the sort of thing a child might do; and 
Amber was still emotionally a child—a child in love 
with her runaway father. It was, most damnably, his 
fault; he knew that. She hadn’t had the slow years of 
disillusionment that other daughters have. He was 
still, no doubt—absurdly enough—the most romantic 
and wonderful man in the world to her! She had only 
just now confessed herself jealous of his friendship 
for George. There was simply no knowing what she 
might take it into her silly young head to do!... 
And it was in sheer alarm that Shenstone, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, burst out in reply to her fantastic offer: 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of such a thing!” 

“Oh, yes, I must!’ she replied triumphantly. “For 
if I don’t set you free I shall lose you again—and for- 
ever. There’s only one way to hold you. I know 
that.” 

Common sense began to feebly assert its reign in 

- Shenstone’s mind. This bravura of altruism must, he 
felt, conceal some romantic intentions of her own. 
He wished he knew what they were. 

“Don’t do anything rash,” he urged, smiling. 

“But I am a rash person, father. Whatever I do 
will be rash.” 

“Are you going to confide your intentions to me?” 
he asked with a lightness intended to disguise his anx- 
iety. 

“Why should I? You don’t confide your intentions 
to me,”’ she answered.’ ““You amass collections of rail- 
way and steamship timetables, and think I don’t know 
that you are planning to escape from me.” 

She nodded at his desk, where they lay heaped in a 
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corner, “And,” she added, scornfully, “you throw me 
at George Weatherby’s head. . . .” 

She took his startled and guilty frown for a denial, 
and cried out: 

“Yes, you do! Look, now—” she pointed cynically 
out of the window—“who should come up the path but 
George Weatherby? You told him to come, because 
I was going to be here—and presently, as usual, you will 
remember an errand that will take you away, and leave 
us together.” She laughed disdainfully. “But I prom- 
ise you this! To-day I won’t run away—not till I’ve 
settled things with your friend George Weatherby!” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Amber went to open it. “Oh, it’s you,” she said 
coldly. “Well, I’m sorry to say that father is going out 
and that you will have to talk to me for a while.” 

George turned uneasily to Shenstone. “Amber is 
cross at me. Do you know why? I’m sure I don’t.” 

“Oh, I shan’t bite or scratch,’ said Amber. “But 
I’ve been quarreling with my father and I shall prob- 
ably quarrel with you.” 

She turned to her father, and he had a sense of being 
bundled out of the house in haste. What it was all 
about he didn’t understand, but she was anxious for him 
to go. She stood there impatiently, with something 
electric in her manner. And in George too, he per- 
ceived, under a polite calm, some disturbance. It 
seemed that they had something to say to one another— 
at last. “I'll see you both later,” said Shenstone, 
snatching up his cloak and hat and stick, and going out 
the door—puzzled. 

For a moment, out on the sidewalk, he hesitated, 
and almost turned back. That preposterous thought 
had occurred to him again—that Amber might be actu- 
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ally intent upon a childish plan to set him free! And 
then he remembered, with a smile, that he was reckon- 
ing without George. No, Amber couldn’t very well 
marry George unless George was willing. Amber 
couldn’t do anything very rash, after all. If she should 
be such a fool as to suggest that they marry merely 
for that reason, George would tell her what a childish 
idiot she was! . . . But would he? . . . George was 
something of a childish idiot himself. Again Shenstone 
hesitated, swinging his little black lacquer stick, and - 
again walked on. No, if she cherished any such ab- 
surd intentions, it wouldn’t be likely to be with regard 
to George. It would be, much more likely, with some- 
body who was already in love with her. Willy Fer- 
enczi? No, their engagement had been definitely 
broken. Shenstone shook his head. He would have 
to look into the matter, and find out. But it wasn’t 
George. That had been merely the contribution of his 
own imagination. After all, what had she said as she 
was thrusting him out a minute ago? He tried to 
remember: something about quarreling with George. 
Yes, and she had promised him that she wouldn’t run 
away this time until she had settled things with George 
—something like that. It was only because he wanted 
them married that now he was afraid they were going 
to be. Nothing, he realized now, was less likely. He 
had been—it was an admission he was almost in the 
habit of making, these days, each time with a deepened 
sincerity—an old fool. Evidently he wasn’t a great 
success as an arbiter of destinies. . . . He walked over 
to the house to talk with Victoria. 


Victoria, who had been going over the contents of 
ancient trunks, sat him down and read to him a speech 
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on woman suffrage which she had made many years 
ago in Boston. 

It was a good speech, and he told her so—thinking 
meanwhile of Amber. He was ill at ease within him- 
self. This was a queer world, with queer people in it. 
Who could plumb the childish folly of human motives? 
What was that girl thinking of? 

“T am very fortunate,” said Victoria, with a sigh, 
“in having some impersonal interests to fall back upon, 
at a time like this. Too many women, in such a situ- 
ation, haven’t my resources—because they have been 
immersed in domestic and personal interests all their 
lives. But my youth was spent in the service of a 
great cause, and I can go back to it. Even though I am 
old, I ought to be of some use to the movement. I 
think I shall go to Boston, where they will remember 
me, and know the sort of thing Ican do. Just because 
women have the vote, the struggle is not ended—far 
from it! There’s state endowment of motherhood, 
co-operative housekeeping, housewives’ organizations, 
birth-control, women’s trade-unions, equal pay—there 
are all sorts of things still to be done. I can still be 
useful.” 

“But,” asked Shenstone in some bewilderment, ‘why 
should you go to Boston? What is this crisis—this 
situation ?” 

“It is a crisis to me,” said Victoria. 

Shenstone saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“What has happened?” he asked, “I’m sorry, I 
don’t know in the least what you’re talking about.” 

“About Amber’s getting married, of course,” she re- 
plied. “I’ve always reminded myself that it would 
happen some time—and I’ve tried to be prepared to 
give her up. To be sure, they will ask me to go to 
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Europe with them—but I shouldn’t think of such a 
thing. She and George will have plenty of difficulties, 
without taking an in-law along.” 

He found himself surprised, not at the news itself, 
but at her calmness. She had no suspicion, it seemed, 
of what motives might lie behind this sudden arrange- 
ment. 

“She’s told you about it, then?” he asked. 

| Not exactly,” said Victoria, (“In fact, she’s: told 
me she won’t marry him. But I know she will.” 

Shenstone’s heart sank at this confirmation of his 
worst fears. Amber had said she wouldn’t marry 
George—meaning, of course, that she didn’t want to! 
But Victoria did not guess for what hateful ulterior 
reason! 

“Can’t you see it yourself?” asked Victoria. ‘In 
everything she does! Inthe way they both behave ?” 

Amber’s father made an effort to think. “It seemed 
to me,” he said, “that she was uncommonly spitefu! to 
him. And he, of course, has been merely indiffer- 
enters 

“Yes, and why should she bother to be spiteful to 
him, except that she cares more than she’s been willing 
to admit?” 

Shenstone shook his head and smiled. 

“Victoria,” he said, “TI am no expert in these matters ; 
but I don’t see why she should be so cruel to a man she 
really cares for. I don’t think it means that.” 

“You don’t? . Well, what do you think it means?” 

“Tt might mean simply that she dislikes him. It 
might even mean,” he added cautiously, “a struggle 
between her dislike and—some painful sense of 
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stand what nonsense you are talking,” she said. “But 
you ought to remember the way you two behaved to 
each other not so long ago! She was spiteful enough, 
then! And—you talk of George’s indifference—noth- 
ing could have exceeded your indifference! I was 
fooled then, I admit: but I’m not fooled now. They’re 
going through exactly the same rigmarole. .. .” 

Shenstone looked down at the floor, in a daze. Was 
it possible? What depths of guile there were in human 
nature! With what subtle treacheries they had befooled 
him! George with all his talk of shyness and ugliness 
and prejudices against Beaumont girls! Yet he wasn’t 
so much surprised at George. It was natural enough 
that George should be in love with Amber. It was 
easy to understand that he should conceal it from her 
father. But Amber! 

“Tell me—you don’t—or do you—really think that 
she’s in love with him?” he demanded incredulously. 

“She’s been mad about him, ever since she was a 
little girl,” Victoria answered. 

Shenstone sighed. He hadn’t thought of that. Of 
course, with them living next door to each other all 
these years! And yet— 

“George,” Victoria was saying, “has always been 
aware of her, too. Of course she was only a little girl 
to him, before the war. When he came back, she was 
grown up, and he was quite taken with her. But some- 
thing happened, I don’t know what—and he’s pre- 
tended for a long time to ignore her. She’s paying him 
out for that. I supposed,” she added, “you had some 
inkling of what was up!” 

With a stubborn unwillingness to accept the fact, 
an unwillingness he didn’t want to show because he 
didn’t understand it, he asked: 
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“How long have you suspected this?” 

“I think I began to suspect it dimly when George 
first went into the case with you. Didn’t she put you 
up to getting him?” 

“I believe she did mention him as a good lawyer. 
Id forgotten that. I thought it was my own idea, get- 
ting George.” 

“I dare say she’s forgotten it herself. A girl’s mind 
isn’t a clear pool of water—it’s turbid, with tangles of 
weed at the bottom. I doubt if Amber yet knows 
her own intentions. But why did she suddenly decide 
to go to business college? If it wasn’t so that she could 
be George’s secretary, I don’t know what it was!” 

“And you a feminist! Can’t you give her credit for 
a single impersonal thought?” he asked impatiently. 
“After George announced that he was going to Europe, 
she went on with her own plans.” 

“Out of stubbornness and pique. But don’t you fear, 
she’ll go to Europe with him as his wife.” 

“All this,’ Shenstone insisted, “is only speculation 
and theory—after all.”’ 

“No,” said Victoria firmly, “it is woman’s intuition.” 

“What!” he cried. “Victoria Wall, you haven’t 
come around to believing in woman’s intuition?” 

bey €S) she said. Ihave.) 1 had a flash-of 1it/that 
dreadful night you brought her home to me from the 
riot. And since then I’ve been putting two and two 
together. I didn’t know what all this talk of hers 
about earning her own living meant—until I saw her 
face, when George said he was going to Europe. .. . 
Michael Shenstone, you know I’ve not much respect 
for men. But since we women are made so as to fall 
in love with them when we are young and foolish, we 
might as well get the joy with the sorrow of it. Amber 
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will always have a fancy for queer ones, and George 
is queer, though nice—as good a one as ever she'll find. 
She’ll have her hands full with him, and he with her— 
and that’s the best we can say of marriage at any time, 
I expect.” 

“I wonder if perhaps you are right, after all,” said 
Shenstone sadly. 

He looked to the clock, and thought he had better 
go back to the cottage. He rose. 

“T hope you are right,” he said bravely, and went out. 
For it had just dawned upon his mind what was the 
matter with him. 

It was rather incredible, at that, and if he hadn’t 
remembered his preposterous surmises about this mar- 
riage he would hardly have believed himself—himself, 
Michael Shenstone, the old vagabond, the footloose 
wanderer, impatient of all human ties!—jealous and 
hurt and lonely, because his daughter’s love had been 
taken away from him and given to some one else. He 
said to himself again, as he walked back to the cottage, 
“T am an old fool!” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN: In Which Amber Quar- 
rels with George 


HEN Shenstone had gone from the little 

\ \ room, George faced the girl with the pro- 

found disturbance which he always felt in 
her presence. She was lovelier than ever to-day—love- 
lier and more dangerous. Her hair glinted with golden 
lights, and her eyes were somber. What was the magic 
of those eyes and that hair, to carry him—if he didn’t 
restrain himself with a strong effort of will—into some 
legendary world, of poetry, of strange places, the en- 
chanted realm of Kubla Khan? 

He waited for her to speak, but she dropped on the 
floor before the fire and silently stirred the embers with 
a poker. 

“Why are you angry at me?” he asked at last. 

“I’m not angry at you any more, George,” she said 
softly, without looking up. “Only sad—about myself, 
a little. You'll be glad to know that I’m getting over 
being a silly, jealous little girl, at last.” 

“Oh, that,” he said, reflectively. “Well, I’m sorry, 
if I seemed to come in between you. I can’t help being 
very fond of your father. You know that I’ve always 
been romantic about him. But—if that’s all, I’m going 
away, and you'll have him all to yourself, now.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t want him all to my- 
self any more. I told you I had got over being a silly 
little girl. It was a childish dream of mine, and it 
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is something that it’s too late for—with him. If he’d 
been with me all these years, I’d have had what—what 
fathers give their children. I don’t quite know what to 
call it, except understanding and love. Sometimes they 
don’t give it—that’s true, too. But anyway, it’s too 
late. I’m grown up. I’m not a little girl any longer. 
I must get along without him. And I shall. . . . Oh, 
I’m proud of him. But he can’t help me, or teach me. 
Not really. You see, when a girl is little, her father 
is a kind of god. But when she grows up, she comes 
to understand men, and then they seem babies to, her, 
and she hasn’t any god.” 

“But, Amber—” he began reasonably, and then ab- 
ruptly stopped, for she was crying. 

“Tt will be over in a moment,” she said, looking 
vainly for her handkerchief. ‘I’m just crying because 
I’m not a little girl—any more.” 

He unfolded a pocket handkerchief, and she turned 
to him on her knees, and took it. “I suppose I ought 
to be glad,” she said, “that I've grown up. But it 
seems sad.” She wiped her face, and laid it against 
George’s knee. “Don’t mind me,” she said. 

He looked down at her in a conflict of emotions. 
He was glad she was grown up, glad that she knew it, 
glad that she had realized it was time to stop devoting 
all her romantic ardor to the semi-mythical figure of 
her father. She had seen him, had come to know him, 
had found him merely human—and that had broken 
the spell. She was grown up and free to love and be 
loved. He was impersonally, unselfishly, glad of all 
that. His conflict was due to the emergence of that old 
desire of his to make love to her himself. There 
wasn’t, apparently, any reason why he shouldn’t—ex- 
cept his fear. Just because she wasn’t a child any 
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longer, he must beware. Here she was, leaning her 
head against his knee, needing comfort. He wanted 
very much to reach down his hand and pat her shoul- 
der comfortingly; but the shoulder was bare where 
her dress had slipped—it was a woman’s shoulder, and 
that little gesture wouldn’t be a consolation given to a 
child, but a caress of love. If he touched her, he 
wouldn’t be able to keep from being in love with her— 
that white shoulder would burn his hand with its white 
fire. All the emotions which he had kept locked up in 
his heart for years would be let loose. She would 
know that he loved her. He would want to take her in 
his arms and kiss her, and say nonsensical sweet things 
to her. And—he was afraid: afraid she would laugh 
at him. 

But because he knew he was afraid, the scornful wish 
came—the wish to prove it, to endure the worst that 
could happen. He hadn’t a doubt that it would happen. 
Even while he made up his mind, some instinct kept tell- 
ing him he would be hurt. ‘“‘Never mind!” he said to 
himself. ‘Let the spitfire scratch and claw at my heart, 
if she will! Let her laugh at me!” But still he hesi- 
tated. 

She raised her head, and smiled at him. It was a 
mischievous smile. ‘You look as though you wanted to 
kiss somebody!” she said. 

“Perhaps I do,” he answered, huskily. 

“But not in Beaumont, surely!’ she mocked. “You 
must be careful, George. Once upon a time you kissed 
a Beaumont girl . . . do you remember ?” 

“T remember,” he said, and the picture came vividly 
into his mind of that day, in the yard, behind this cot- 
tage. It had been a thing not easy to forget. He had 
come back to Beaumont, after the war, and had wan- 
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dered into Vandover Lane, to see the cottage and renew 
his boyhood memories of Michael Shenstone. There 
was a bonfire of dry leaves out in front; and in the 
back yard he had found Michael Shenstone’s daughter, 
sitting on that rustic bench under the willow tree, be- 
side a little stream that came slipping down over a 
rocky ledge. She had been growing up, it seemed, 
while he was away; she had been a mere child when he 
last saw her, and here she was, seventeen years old and 
incredibly beautiful in the autumn sunlight. He had 
stared at her across the little stream, and it had seemed 
for a moment as if he must be dreaming her. He had 
been thinking of Michael Shenstone in the land of 
Kubla Khan; and here, under a willow, by a tumbling 
waterfall, was this girl, slender and lovely, with hair 
and eyes the color of her name. A bird had been sing- 
ing in the willow; it flew away as he approached. Bird 
and willow and stream and girl, they had seemed magi- 
cally a part of his dream. And it was in such a dream 
mood that he had come to her. 

“Yes,” said George, staring at the gorgeous tapestry 
across the room, as though that scene were woven there, 
ielecemenibert. an 

“We talked of Father, then,” she said. 

“And discovered,” he said, “that we were both ro- 
mantic about him.” 

“And you made me very jealous by saying that you 
had been inside the cottage.” 

“But you didn’t tell me you hadn’t been.” 

“Why should I confess that?” 

“And you had the little jade dragon with you.”’ She 
had taken it from the bosom of her dress and shown 
it to him, that little jade dragon which he had once 
seen battling obscurely with a picture of Amber her- 
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self for Michael Shenstone’s soul. ‘You said he had 
given it to you.” 

“And I lied. But it was mine, nevertheless... . 

“And you said those lines—those wonderful lines of 
Coleridge’s—about the savage and enchanted place, 
and the woman wailing for her demon-lover. . . .” 

“And then . . . you kissed me.” 

“You were beautiful,” he said. “It was magic, all 
Siritee ye. 

“And then,” she said, prosaically, “you settled down 
to being a lawyer, and forgot all about it.” 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t forget.” 

“Yes, you did. And it was just as well. Probably 
you were ashamed of yourself, for losing your head. 
It was rather silly, you know. I was only a school-girl; 
and who knows what romantic fancies I might have 
had about the beautiful stranger—you were almost a 
stranger to me, after being away so long; yes, a won- 
derful stranger—who came to me as I sat under that 
willow tree, dreaming impossible things! My young 
feelings might have been hurt, you know, George.” 

“But it was you who hurt my feelings!” he protested. 
“You repudiated me—you wouldn’t have anything to 
do with me after that.” 

“No, because I found you were going to settle down 
in Beaumont and be a stodgy lawyer. You weren’t my 
beautiful and romantic stranger any more.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Amber?” 

“Would it have made any difference to you if I had? 
Would you have listened to a silly school-girl? No, 
George, why should I have told you what I thought?” 

“But you were right, Amber. I’m finding it out 
now—at last.”” He paused and drew a deep breath. 
“T’'m going to be—as far as I can, all the rest of my 
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life—what I was then, in that moment. I promise you 
that, Amber.” 

“But,” she said, “why promise me?” 

First his eyes answered her. And then he reached 
to touch her shoulder. Its white fire ran through all his 
veins. Something in his mind flared up in a last warn- 
ing, crying out desperately to him: “You will be hurt!” 
He ignored it. He bent down and drew her close to 
him. She came unresistingly, and then as he drew her 
still closer, a white arm slid up to his shoulder. Her 
head drooped back, and he saw that her eyes were shut. 
Her lips yielded softly to his kiss. 

They did not speak for a long time, but it seemed 
to him that everything which could possibly be said by 
words was being said in that embrace—as though there 
could never again be any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing between them. 

Then all her body relaxed, and she sank to the floor 
and looked up at him. Her face was an enigma, a con- 
flict of emotions. Her eyes were still touched by the 
illusion of that moment of happy oblivion. But they 
were darkened, those eyes, by the unforgotten memories 
of pain suffered—and perhaps by the desire to inflict 
pain upon the one who had made her suffer. And in 
a sudden profound distrust of herself, of him, of their 
love, she laughed aloud, in a strained way. 

“Well, George,” she said, “this is what comes of your 
staying in Beaumont in October!” 

He looked at her, bewildered and uncomprehending. 

“The smell of burning leaves has been too much for 
you again, hasn’t it?’ she went on mockingly. 

He knew through his pain that her father must have 
told her of his silly confession about the smell of burn- 
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ing leaves—and she had used it, deliberately, to hurt 
him. His face turned grim. 

“Never mind,” said Amber, jumping up gaily. “In 
another week you'll be out of Beaumont, and then it 
won’t come so hard to kiss the girls.” 

“Yes,” he said dully, “in another week I’ll be out of 
Beaumont. . . .” 

She laughed. She was about to say something, but 
that mocking laughter roused him, and he cried out: 

“Damn you!” 

She laughed again. “It’s all right, George—I’m 
going!’ And she snatched up her hat and coat and 
fled from the cottage. 


Amber’s car was still in front of the house, but 
Amber herself was not there when her father returned. 
George sat alone, looking very gloomy. 

“Where’s Amber ?” 

“T don’t know. Gone,” said George. 

“Why, have you two been quarreling?” The fact 
was self-evident enough. 

“Yes. She left this minute. And you must excuse 
me, Shenstone, but I’m going, too.” 

George stalked out, if any one may be said to stalk 
on crutches, leaving Shenstone very much puzzled. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN: In Which George Dis- 
obeys the Doctor’s Orders 


EORGE, stalking out of the house, was con- 
(5 sidering an important fact. The thing he had 

always dreaded had happened—he had been 
laughed at. Amber had mocked him, tried to hurt and 
humiliate him: and yet, he realized with amazement, 
he hadn’t been really hurt or really humiliated! It 
actually didn’t seem to make any difference! The worst 
was over—and he still loved her. 

He saw her car at the gate; he stopped and thought, 
a moment only, and then with a grin he turned and 
made his way laboriously through the weeds around the 
house. Again he stopped. Yes, there she was, under 
the willow-tree, waiting for him! She hadn’t seen him 
yet, and she was sitting on the rustic bench, rather 
forlornly, with her chin in her hands. 

Well! now let her say what she chose—he knew. 
He went across to her. 

“T’m sorry,” he called, “that with these crutches I 
don’t make such a romantic figure as I did the time 
before. But that can’t be helped.” He seated himself 
beside her on the bench. 

Now that he had come, all her forlornness had van- 
ished, and she was again in a teasing mood. 

“Ts it true, George,” she asked, “that I’m the only 
Beaumont girl you ever deigned to kiss ?” 

“The first—and you shall be the last,” he responded. 


“What a bother it must be,” she went on impudently, 
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“to undertake a railway journey every time you feel 
like kissing a girl! And don’t you get tired of leading 
a double life? The expense in railway fares must be 
terrific.” 

“You deserve,” he said, “that I should let you think 
that this was merely a matter of kissing a pretty girl. 
You're being just as foolish as I ever was. No, pre- 
posterous as it may seem, I love you.” 

“That would be preposterous,” she replied gravely. 
“Because you don’t know me. What am Ito you? A 
pretty doll, perhaps. But you have some intelligence, 
George. It’s perfectly all right for you to want to kiss 
pretty girls . . . especially—” 

“Especially in October,” he put in, as she hesitated ; 
and he joined in her laughter. ‘Go on.” 

“Yes, it’s a pastime to which your grave cares and 
responsibilities entitle you once in a while. I don’t 
wonder, after being a lawyer so long, you have to break 
out now and then and kiss somebody—and it might as 
well be me. But as far as being in love with me—no, 
don’t tell me that. I respect you too much to wish to be- 
lieve it.” 

“T can prove it,” he said, but as he tried to lay hands 
on her, she swiftly evaded him, jumped up, and re- 
treated away from the bench. 

“You are out of order,” she said. “Please confine 
yourself to the evidence. No fair bribing the jury!” 

“Confound your impudence!” he said. “I’m a lame 
man, and I can’t chase you all around the lot, as I'd like 
to; but if you will come back here, I'll show you how 
much I love you.” 

“No, George,” she said. “If you merely want to kiss 
me again, I’m willing to oblige. You have a very 
authoritative way of kissing. I think I like it. Any- 
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way, I’m willing to try it again. But not until you get 
over the absurd notion that you are in love with me!” 
She approached him, laughing and provocative. “Do 
you take that back?” 

“T take nothing back,” he said. 

“Then no kisses!” 

He made an attempt to seize her, but she eluded him, 
and ran farther away. 

“I’m willing to debate, at this distance,” she said, 
“the question of whether you can possibly be in love 
with me. I say it’s ridiculous. But after all, George, 
I’m a girl, with all the fancies of my sex, and if you 
kissed me often enough J might believe any pretty lies 
you chose to tell! So let’s argue it out with me here 
and you there.” 

George felt rather baffled. He didn’t feel that it was 
precisely a question to be argued out. “Why treat me 
like a lawyer, Amber ?” he asked. 

“But you are a lawyer, George. Why shouldn’t I 
treat you as one?” 

“But I’m not—or I shan’t be very much longer. 
Didn’t you understand what I said to you, there in the 
cottage? I’m going to stop being a lawyer. I’m going 
to starve in a garret, trying to be a poet—even if only 
a prose-poet. And you’re going to starve along with 
THEM eee 

“Now your're talking!” she said, and came and sat 
beside him on the bench, with flushed cheeks and radi- 
ant eyes. “TI don’t believe a word of what you’re say- 
ing, George, but go on. That is the way to woo me. 
Promise me poverty and vagabondage! That’s much 
better than being your secretary, George. But you 
don’t really mean it?” 


“T do, precisely. After I’ve settled up the Lucy B. 
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Kent estate—and after we’ve seen what there is to see 
of Europe—we’ll come back to Beaumont to say a brief 
farewell, and go on to New York, taking my Japanese 
prints with us... .” 

“That’s another thing,” she interrupted. “We may 
not have the same tastes. I may despise Japanese 
prints!” 

“Not after you’ve seen mine,” he declared. 

“Why have you never offered to show them to me 
before ?” 

“Because you treated me like a dog, and didn’t de- 
serve to be shown such beautiful things. . . . Because 
I was ashamed of spending my life with a cupboard full 
of pictures. . . . Because you’d have looked at me, in 
a funny way, out of those wide-open eyes, and I’d have 
felt like a fool and a coward. I was a fool and a cow- 
ard. Those prints—they were a mere makeshift. I’m 
through with them now. After I’ve shown them to 
you, I'll sell them, to pay the rent on our garret.”’ 

“Sell your prints so that you could have me? You'd 
regret it, some time!” 

“No. Only very unhappy and lonely people care for 
pictures as much as I did.” 

“T was lonely and unhappy, too, George.” 

“But you never stopped looking for happiness. I 
did. At your age, I had already surrendered to the 
world. And I’ve been trying ever since to live with- 
out happiness. Until now. And now I’m going to 
fight for it, and get it. . . . Unluckily, I can’t fight, at 
this moment, with anything but words—which are 
utterly inadequate. Won’t you let me kiss you again, 
Amber darling?” 

“I think perhaps I shall. But you’re quite wrong 
about words: they’ll serve your purpose much better 
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than kisses. I love you; I admit that. But as to going 
on loving you—spending the rest of my life with you— 
that’s a serious matter. I’m not going to be kissed into 
a thing like that! We still have that to quarrel over, 
you know. But—’ and she bent gently toward him. 

Shenstone, much puzzled by the fact that Amber’s 
car was still standing out in front of the house, while 
she herself had disappeared, was still brooding un- 
successfully upon the whole problem of Amber, of 
which this puzzling fact was perhaps a significant part 
—still wondering, vaguely and unhappily, what she was 
up to, and ready now to accept any solution, if only he 
could definitely know—when, emerging thoughtfully 
upon the back porch with pipe alit, he saw them on the 
bench under the willow-tree. He paused a moment, 
with his pipe half way to his lips. At last there 
seemed to be no doubt about it! He turned and quietly 
re-entered the house. 

“After all,” he said to himself, “my tactics have suc- 
ceeded!” 

But he could not conceal from himself that he felt 
less of triumph and more of a pang than an old vaga- 
bond who has got rid of his last obligation should feel. 


It was some thirty hours later, and during one of the 
long “quarrels” which had, as far as possible, filled for 
George and Amber that interval—when she had just 
called George a romantic idiot, and he had retorted that 
she was a damned nuisance—it was at this point in their 
argument, which was being conducted at midnight in 
the privacy of the cottage, that Amber said: 

“Oh, all right, George, I’ll go with you.” 

She had been trying to persuade him that if she 
did marry him, it might be (for all she knew, such being 
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the innate selfishness of the human mind) merely in 
order to get away from Beaumont, and go to Europe 
in search of that dream-lover of her adolescence, of 
whom she had just been telling him. . . . George had 
insisted that he was her dream-lover. 

“You admit that you love me, then?” he demanded. 

“Have I tried to deny it?” she asked. 

“You've done nothing but deny it,” he insisted. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know—l’ve been terribly mean. 
I’ve tried as hard as I could to spoil this for both of 
us—because it meant so much to me, and if it was 
going to be spoiled, ever, it had better be now! Do 
you think, perhaps, that it can’t be spoiled? I do!” 

“You give up?” 

“Yes! Dve surrendered. Tl never try to torment 
you again. I’m going to be as nice as ever I can, my 
dear—from now on.” 

Suddenly, at the tone in her voice, all the bickerings 
and confusions of their past days disappeared from his 
mind. A great wave of feeling swept over him; and 
something that was at first a mere emotion became a 
physical thing, catching him chokingly by the throat. 
She stood before him, no longer the young spitfire who 
had eluded and played with him, but the dear lover 
eager for his caresses. He wanted to cry. Strange! 
that upon that fiery young breast his lonely and ach- 
ing heart was to find peace at last! He looked into her 
gold-glinting eyes, now pools of tenderness, and gave 
himself the painful pleasure of another moment’s delay 
before he took her into his arms. 

Presently he said: “The doctor tells me I had better 
be careful of that leg for a while yet. But I’m awfully 
tired of being careful. If I stand up and pick you up 
in my arms and carry you away, the damn thing may 
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break again for all I know. But I’ll take the chance, 
if you will!” 

“But where do you want to carry me?” she asked, 
wondering. 

“To our enchanted garden,” he said; ‘ Bab fhe the 
willow-tree and beside the stream—the magic place 
where we kissed for the first time, a thousand years 
ago!” 

“Yes—do!” she whispered. “Tl nurse you back to 
health if anything goes wrong.” 

He rose, and threw his crutches to the other side of 
the room, and lifted her into his arms. 

And nothing went wrong. 


CHAPTER TWENTY: In Which Shenstone 
Looks at His Back Yard 


CTOBER’S crisp and serene weather was hold- 

C) ing out to the very end. A gentle touch of frost 

had turned all the leaves to bright gold, and 

in the cool breezes they swirled down from the trees. 

Michael Shenstone walked home to his cottage on Sun- 
day afternoon, treading upon little drifts of gold. 

He had never been the sort of man to observe par- 
ticularly the seasonal aspects of the earth. It had been 
a changing background to what went on in his own 
mind. He wondered if it were a sign of his growing 
old that now he had begun to see autumn as a spectacle. 
Perhaps it meant that he was becoming more human. 

He went through the cottage, stopping to put more 
coal on the open fire; and out upon the little back porch. 
He filled and lighted his pipe, and stood there, in his 
hat and cloak, surveying his back yard... . 

Well, it was all over. They were gone. He had 
seen them off at the station that afternoon, George 
and Amber and Victoria. Victoria was going with 
them as far as New York, and then she was going on 
to Boston to make arrangements for resuming her old 
life there. George and Amber would be sailing Tues- 
day for London. 

There had been a determinedly cheerful luncheon. 
Amber had said: “You'll have plenty of time to work 
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He had an impulse to disillusion her about that book. 
But he hadn’t done so, and he was glad of it now, as he 
walked up and down his back porch, smoking and 
thinking. No, that was the only thing she had left of 
all her romantic young illusions about him. Let her 
keep that! 

All the rest of her fine young fancies about him were 
dead, and he knew it, and said to himself grimly that it 
was right and proper that it should be so. Yes, let her 
husband be a god to her for a while! 

“Are you surprised?” she had asked the other night, 
when she and George told him the news. 

“A little,’ he had confessed, truly enough—for, in 
spite of everything, he believed it only then, when he 
heard it from their own lips. 

““And—aren’t you pleased?’ He knew she meant 
“to have me married and off your hands.” 

“T’m glad it’s George,” he had said. 

She had smiled—a smile too happy to be malicious. 
But it was a token of her disillusionment in him—a dis- 
illusionment without pain. ... Yes, George was her 
god now. 

They had been quietly married, at the house, in the 
morning: Victoria, the stoic, had wept softly. There 
had followed a vast flurry of preparations for the 
voyage. It had not seemed strange that there was no 
time for a quiet talk between father and daughter. The 
truth was, and they both realized it, that there was noth- 
ing—or too much—for them to say to one another. 
But George did not realize it, and he had left them alone - 
for a while that night. They had made an effort: but 
what could they say? A deep constraint was upon 
them. Tumultuously, through Michael Shenstone’s 
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mind, came pictures of the past—of Amber as a baby, 
chiefly, a helpless little thing in her mother’s arms. 
How could he speak of such things as that? And, in- 
termixed with these memories, were pictures of himself 
in China, in India, in Siam, wherever amid incongruous 
scenes he had suddenly thought of his little girl in 
America. No, there weren’t words for things like that 
—only incommunicable emotions, tinged with an in- 
explicable sadness and a vain regret. What was it 
that he wanted to be to her that he hadn’t been? What 
had he wanted of her that he had failed to get? He had 
wanted to be a father—wanted to have a daughter ; per- 
haps that, in its very commonplaceness, was all! Well, 
it was too late, now; and he mustn’t mar her happiness 
by any intrusion of irrelevant paternal melancholy. He 
had taken her into his arms and kissed her, and she had 
clung to him, as wordless as he; they clasped each other, 
and perhaps, for want of anything to say, they shed a 
foolish tear or two. “Go back to your George,” he 
told her. 

“No,” she had said with a last gesture of unselfish 
love, ‘“T’ll tell you what Pll do—I’ll send George to you, 
and spend the evening with Aunt Vic.” So sure had 
she been that he and George could talk together as 
friends! 

Well, he and George had spent an idle and pleas- 
ant hour, talking of everything in the world except what 
was in both their hearts—George and Amber’s mar- 
riage. 

“And quite right, too,” thought Shenstone, walking 
up and down the porch. “It’s his look-out, now.” 

He knocked out his ashes on the porch railing, and 
refilled his pipe. It was over—the dream and the fact: 
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the dream that had drawn him back across the world to 
Beaumont, and the fact, more painful than he had dared 
to guess, of seeing his daughter once more. It was 
finished—it would recede, it was already receding, 
into the limbo of finished things, of memories sweet 
and bitter. He had many memories. This was one 
more to add to them—and to think over, some time, 
when he was old. . . . But that was not yet. She was 
gone, he was alone and free. ‘And so—where now?” 
he asked himself. 

There was nothing to keep him here any longer. 
Amber’s property was her own, and George’s uncle 
was looking after it. And on the desk inside the cot- 
tage were timetables to parts east and west. His month 
was up to-day—the month that he had planned to stay 
in Beaumont. 

But where, he asked himself restlessly, was he 
going? Not to Europe, of course. Europe was a small 
place and he didn’t want to be cluttering up Amber’s 
honeymoon with his paternal presence. 

And—he frowned down at the porch railing—not to 
China, now. That damned fool, Chivers, would be sure 
to have gone to China. He didn’t want to run across 
Chivers. And besides, in the secret recesses of his 
spirit, he had a profound feeling that he was through 
with China—through with all that. 

There were other places to go, of course. He had 
plenty of money, now—enough to go anywhere. .. . 
That was the trouble: he would be only an ordinary 
tourist, now—no longer an adventurer. 

There was no excitement in mere travelling. And 
he had no particular desire to see the world. He had 
seen, already, quite a bit of the world. All that he 
wanted was to run away again. . . 
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But from what? he asked himself with a grim smile. 
He had no family, no business, no responsibility—all 
that had been got rid of. There was nothing to run 
away from, it seemed! 

He had a moment of surprise at that thought. . . . 
He could, of course, run away from Beaumont. But 
Beaumont wasn’t anything to be afraid of any longer. 
It made no claims upon him. Beaumont, in the old 
sense, wasn’t there to run away from! 

He smiled, and looked out over the back yard. He 
had not remembered it, in China, as beautiful; he had 
scarcely remembered it at all. He had thought of his 
little cottage as hemmed in by factories. There were 
the factories, only a few blocks away, their brick walls 
and tall chimneys rising up against the western sky. 
But they did not seem to matter. His yard was large 
enough; one did not need to look beyond it. He had 
learned that, at least, in China. 

Covered with brown weeds, among which a clump 
of asters and goldenrod proudly raised their blue and 
yellow heads, the ground sloped gently to the bed of 
a small stream, a spring which trickled down a rocky 
bank on the edge of the lot. It crossed the yard, a 
thread of silver in the afternoon sunlight, flowed under 
an arched place in the brick wall that fenced off the 
yard from the alley, and disappeared. Over this little 
stream, in the corner by the waterfall, hung the droop- 
ing branches of a willow, shading a rustic bench. 
Its narrow yellow leaves were dropping into the 
Siicali eerie « 

“Tt is not I, but Nature, that forgets,’ said Michael 
Shenstone to himself. That willow-tree had kept no 
memory of two young people who on Sunday after- 
noons, so many summers ago, had sat beneath its droop- 
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ing branches. It was a tree; a piece of the ancient 
earth. It had seemed to belong to those young people, 
to be one of the romantic properties of their daring 
young marriage—its shape interwoven with their 
dreams, its murmuring leaves a part of their kisses; 
but these had vanished, and it remained. George and 
Amber had come, and now it seemed to them that it 
was theirs, no doubt. It would comfort and delight 
many lovers. And all the while, indifferent to their 
hopes and griefs, it would put on green leaves in the 
spring and drop them in the autumn as it lapsed into 
its winter sleep. . . . 

“The earth remains,” said Michael Shenstone to him- 
self. And the earth—now that after many years he had 
time to look at it—was beautiful. 

It was odd that he had never noticed before how 
Chinese that corner was, with its willow and its minia- 
ture waterfall. It was a bit of the ancient East—a neg- 
lected ad forgotten bit of the kingdom of Kubla Khan 
into which no foolish Chivers could ever intrude... . 

In the spring, the willow would wake from sleep and 
put on new green leaves. The stream, now drying up, 
would come tumbling down over the rock-ledge. The 
flowers would bloom. He would plant the seeds of 
those strange butterfly-petalled flowers that he had 
brought home from China, and watch them grow all 
summer. . . . Was he actually, for the first time in his 
life, he asked himself, contented? It felt somewhat 
like that—a contentment touched with a quiet sadness 
about God only knew what! 

He gave a last look at the garden, and went into the 
house. Throwing off his cloak, he sat down at the desk 
and took from a drawer the broken-necked jade 
dragon, slightly the worse for repairs. 
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“How about it?” he asked. 

The dragon, ancient symbol of the impossible and 
vain longings that have through all the ages tormented 
and allured the human soul, looked back at him sleepily. 

“You and I—” said Michael Shenstone. 

“Hey? We may run away together yet—if anyone 
tries to make us do anything useful.” 

He pushed the timetables to the floor. 

“Meanwhile—!” he said, and opened his portfolio. 
Yes, he might write a few pages of his book. . . . In 
any event, those notes would revive old memories. 
John Porterfield was always asking about things 
Chinese. Porterfield—and perhaps some of the others 
—would be here this evening. They all liked to hear 
him talk about what he had seen and done. . . 

He looked idly through his scraps of notes for a 
while; and then got up and put a tea-kettle on the kero- 
sene stove in the kitchen. Having done that, he xt 
out upon the back porch again. The sun was setu..'% 
behind the smoke of the factories. His garden was 
peaceful. 

When he came in, the water was hot. He brought 
the tea-kettle into the front room and set it down before 
the open fire. He lifted the piece of tapestry from the 
barrel in the corner, measured out a quantity of the 
golden liquor into his glass and filled it with hot water. 
A little sugar, a squeeze of lemon peel. 

He sat down in his big chair, pipe in one hand and 
glass in the other, and lifted his feet to the table. 

The little jade dragon looked over at him drowsily. 
The gleam of sunset light on its miniature curves and 
coils of cold hard half-translucent stone caught and held 
his dreaming gaze. An image older than the conscious 
memory of the race. The image of something beauti- 
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ful and terrible,—outside of man’s sane hopes, yet in- 
exorably a part of man’s destiny,—sometimes darkly 
hostile and sometimes inscrutably consoling. An 
enigma, like man himself. 


THE END 
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